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Elevation of Timour cr Tamerlane to the Throne 
of Samarcand.— His Conqueſts in Perfia, Georgia, 
Tartary, Ruſſia, India, Syria, and Anatolia.— 
His Turkiſh War.—Defeat and Captruity of Ba- 
jazet.— Death of Timour.—Civil War of the 
Sons of Bajazet.—Reftotatzon of the Turkiſh 

Monarchy by Mahomet the Firfl. —Siege of 
Con ſtantinople by Amurath the Second. 


TRE conqueſt and monarchy of the world Hiſtories of 


was the firſt object of the ambition of TIMOUR. 49%%7.0 


To hve in the memory and eſteem of future ages 
was the ſecond wiſh of his magnanimous ſpirit. 
All the civil and military tranſactions of bis 
reign were diligently recorded in the journals 
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of his ſecretaries (1): the authentic narrative 
was reviſed by the perſons beſt informed of 
each particular tranſaction; and it is believed 
in the empire and family of Timour, that the 
monarch himſelf'compoſed the commentarres (2) 
of his life, and the inſtitutions (3) of his govern- 
ment (4,). But theſe cares were ineffectual for 
the preſervation of his fame; and theſe precious 
memorials in the Mogul or Perſian language 
were concealed from /the. world, or at leaſt 
from the knowledge of Europe. The nations 
which he vanquiſhed exerciſed a baſe and im- 
potent revenge; and ignorance has long re- 
peated the tale of calumny (5), which bad diſ- 
figured the birth and character, the Fig. 


(1)-Theſe journals were communicated to Sherefeddin, or Chere- 
feddin Ali, a native of Yezd, who compoſed in the Perſian lan- 
guage a hiſtory of Timour Beg, which has been tranſlated into 

rench by M. Petis de la Croix (Paris, £722, in 4 vols. 12mo. 
and has always been my faithful guide, His gpography and chro- 
nology are wonderfully accurate; and he may be truſted for pub- 
hc facts, though he ſervilely praiſes the virtue and fortune ef the 
hero. Timour's attention to procure intelligence from his own and 
n may be feen in the Inſtitutiens, p. 215, 277, 
e VEN; rn N 
(a] Theſe Com ere e we et unknown, in Europe : but Mr. 
White, gives ſome hape, that-t 4 way de imported and tranſlated 
by his tfiend Major Davy, who had read in the saſt this © minute 


«6 eee of an intereſting and eventful period.“ 


SW Ky ignorant Whether the original inſtitution, in the Turkiſh 
Mo 


L latyguage, be ſtill extant. The Perſic derfion, with an 
Engliſh tranſlation and moſt valuable index, was publiſſied (Oxford, 
1563, in 4to.) by che joint labore of Major Davy, and Mr. White 
the Arabic profefſor., 'This.work has been fince, tra fated from the 
Perſic into French (Paris, 1787) by M. Langles,” Tony rien- 


daliſt, who has added the life of Timour, and many curious notes. 


+ (4) Shaw Allum, the prefent Mogul, reads, values, but cannot 
imitate, the iuſtitutions of his great anceſtor. The Engliſh * 
later relies on their S evidence: but if. an icions ſhould 
iriſe of fraud and fiction, they will not be difpelted by Major 
Dayy's letter. The Orientals have never Suti the art of cri: 
15 Ringe patronage of a Nr leſs honourable perhaps, is not 
leſt Therative than that of:4- bookſeller : nor chm t be deemed in- 
credibkey that a Perſian, the res! author, ſhould renounce the credit, 
to;raiſe the value and price of the Work. IR 

© (5) Thee original ef the tale is found in the following work, 
which is much eſteemed for its florid elegance of ſtyle: Abmedit 
Aratfade (Ahmed Ebn Arabſhah) Vite et Rerum g:Raram Timuri. 
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and even the name, of Tamerlane (6). Yet his 
real merit would be enhanced, rather than de- 
baſed, by the elevation of a peaſant to the 
throne of Aſia; nor can his lameneſs be a theme 
of reproach, | unleſs he had the weakneſs to 
bluſh at a natural, or perhaps an honourable, 

infirmity. 
In the eyes of the Moguls, who held the in- 
defeaſible ſucceſſion of the houſe of Zingis, he 
was doubtleſs a rebel ſubject; yet he ſprang from 
the noble tribe of Berlaſs: his fiſth anceſtor, 
Caraſhar Nevian, had been the vizir of Zaga- 
tai, in his new realm of Tranſoxiana; and in 
the aſcent of ſome generations, the branch of 
Timour is confounded, at leaſt by the fe- 
males (7), with the Imperial ſtem (8). He was 
born forty miles to the ſouth of Samarcand, in 
the village of Sebzar, in the fruitful territory of 
Caſh, of which his fathers were the hereditary 
chiefs, as well as of a toman of ten thouſand 
B-z: __ horſe 


Arabice et Latine. Edidit Samuel Henricus Manger. Franequere, 1167, 
2 tom. in to. This Syrian author is ever a malicious, and often an ig- 
norant, enemy : the very titles of his chapters are injurious; as how 
the wicked, as how the impious, as how the viper, &c. The copi- 
ous article of 'Timwv x, in Bibliotheque Orientale, is of a mixed na- 
ture, as 'Herbelot indifferently draws his materials (p. 87 7—888.) 
from Khondemir, Ebn Schounah, and the Lebtarikh. 

(6) Demir, or Timeur, ſignifies, in the Turkiſh language, Iron; and 
Beg is the appellation of alord or prince. By the change of a letter 
or accent, it is changed into Lenc, or lame; and a European corrup- 
tioh confounds the two words in the name of Tamerlane. 

(7) After relating ſome falſe and fooliſh tales of Timour Lenc, 
Arabſhah is compelled to ſpeak truth, and to own him for a kinſman 
of Zingis, per mulieres (as he peeviſhly adds) laqueos Satanz (pars 
i. C. 1. P. 25.) The teſtimony of Abulghazi Khan (P. ii. c. 5. P. v. 
c. 4.) is clear, unqueſtionable, and deciſive. 

(8) According to one of the pedigrees, the fourth anceſtor of Zin- 
gis, and the ninth of Timour, were brothers; and they agreed, that 
the poſterity of the elder ſhould ſucceed to the dignity of khan, and 


that the deſcendants of the younger ſhould fill the office of their mi- 


niſtey and general. This tradition was at leaſt convenient to juſtify 


the firſt ſteps of Timour's ambition (Inſtitutions, p. 24, 35+ from the 


MS. fragments of Timour's hiſtory). 
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horſe (9). His birth (10) was caſt on one of thoſe 
periods of anarchy which announce the fall of 
the Aſiatic dynaſties, and open a new field to 
adventurous ambition. The khans of Zagatai 
were extinct; the emirs aſpired to independ- 
ence; and their domeſtic feuds could only be 
ſuſpended by the conqueſt and tyranny of the 
khans of Kaſhgar, who, with an army of Getes 
or Calmucks (11), mvaded the Tranſoxian king- 
His firſt ad- dom. From the twelfth year of his age, T1- 
venture» mour had entered the field of action; in the 
1361-1370. twenty-hfth, he ſtood forth as the deliverer of 
his country; and the eyes and wiſhes of the 
people were turned towards an hero who ſuffer- 
ed 1n their cauſe. The chiefs of the law and of 
the army bad pledged their ſalvation to ſupport 
him with their lives and fortunes; but in the 
hour of danger they were ſilent and afraid; 
and, after waiting ſeven days on the hills of 
Samarcand, he retreated to the deſert with only 
ixty horſemen. The fugitives were overtaken 
by a thouſand Getes, whom he tepulfed with 
incredible flaughter, and his enemies were 
forced to exclaim, © 'Timour is a wonderful 
* man: fortune and the divine favour are with 
„him.“ But in this bloody action his own fol- 
lowers were reduced to ten, a number which 
was ſoon diminiſhed by the deſertion of three 


Carizmians. 


(9) See the preface of Sherefeddin, and Abulfeda's Geography 
(Choraſmiz, &c. Deſcriptio, p. 60, 61.), in the third volume of 
Hudſon's Minor Greek Geographers. 

(10) See his nativity in Dr. Hyde (Syntagma Diſſertat. tom. ii. p. 
466.), as it was caſt by the aſtrologers of his grandfon Ulugh Beg. 
He was born A. D. 1336, April 9, 119 57! P. M. lat. 36. 1 know 
not whether they can prove the great conjunction of the planets from 
whence, like other conquerors and prophets, Timour derived the 
ſurname of Saheb Keran, or maſter of the conjunRions (Bibliot. 
Orient, . vl age 
(11) In the Inſtitutions of Timour, theſe ſubjects of the khan of 
Kaſhgar are moſt improperly ſtyled Ouzbegs, or Uzbeks, a name 
which belongs to another branch and country of Tartars (Abulghazi, 


| P.v. 
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Carizmians. He wandered in the deſert with 
his wife, ſeven compamons, and four - horſes; 
and fixty-two days was he plunged in a loath- 
ſome dungeon, from whence he eſcaped by his 
own courage, and the remorſe of the oppreſſor. 
After ſwimming the broad and rapid ſtream of 
the Jihoon, or Oxus, he led, during ſome 
months, the life of a vagrant and outlaw, on 
the borders of the adjacent ſtates. But his 
fame ſhone brighter in adverſity; he learned to 
diſtinguiſh the ſriends of his perſon, the affo- 
ciates of his fortune, and to apply the various 
characters of men ſor their advantage, and 
above all for his own. On his return to his na- 
tive country, Timour was ſucceſſively joined by 
the parties of his confederates, who anxioufl 
ſought him in the deſert; nor can I refuſe to de- 
{cribe, in his pathetic ſimplicity, one of their 
fortunate encounters. He preſented himſelf as 
a guide to three chiefs, who were at the head of 
ſeventy horſe. © When their eyes fell upon 
* me,” ſays Timour, © they were overwhelmed 
« with joy; and they alighted from their horſes; 
« and they came and kneeled; and they kiſſed 
« my ſtirrup. I alſo came down from my horſe, 
% and took each of them in my arms. And I 
put my turban on the head of the firſt chief; 
and my girdle, rich in jewels and wrought 
with gold, I bound on the loins of the ſe- 
« cond; and the third, I clothed in my own 
coat. And they wept, and I weptalſo; and 
* the hour of prayer was arrived, and we pray- 
« ed. And we mounted our horſes, and came 
„ to my dwelling; and J collected my people, 
| and 


P. v. c. g. P. vii. c. f.). Could I be ſure that this word is in the 
Turkiſh original, I would boldly pronounce, that the Inftitutions 
were framed a century after the death of Timour, ſince the eftabliſh» 
ment of the Uzbeks in Tranſoxiana, 
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« and made a feaft.” His truſty bands were 

ſoon encreaſed by the braveſt of the tribes; he 

led them againſt a ſuperior foe ; and after ſome 
viciſſitudes of war, the Getes were finally 
driven from the kingdom of Tranſoxiana. He 

bad done much for his own glory ; but much re- 
mained to be done, much art to be exerted, and 

ſome blood to be ſpilt, before he could teach 

his equals to obey him as their maſter. The 

birth and power of emir Houſſein compelled 

him to accept a vicious and unworthy colleague, 
whoſe ſiſter was the beſt beloved of his wives. 
Their union was ſhort and jealous; but the po- 

licy of Timour, in their frequent quarrels, ex- 
poſed his rival to the reproach of myuſtice and 
perhdy : and, after a final defeat, Houſſein was 

ſlain by ſome ſagacious friends, who preſumed, 

for the laſt time, to diſobey the commands of 

their lord. At the age of thirty-four (12), and 

in a general diet or courou/tar, he was inveſted 

with Imperial command, but he affected to revere 

He afcendsthe houſe of Zingis; and while the emir Timour 
of Zagatai, reigned over Zagatai and the Eaſt, a nominal 
4. 2-1379-khan ſerved as a private officer in the armies of 
F his ſervant, A fertile kingdom, five hundred 
miles in length and in breadth, might have ſatis- 

fed the ambition of a ſubject; but 'T1mour aſpi- 

red to the dominion of the world; and before 

his death, the crown of Zagatai was, one of the 
twenty-ſeven crowns which he had placed on his 

head. Without expatiating on the victories of 
thirty-hve campaigns; without deſcribing the 

lines of march, which he repeatedly traced over 

| the 


(12) The 1ſt book of Sherefeddin is employed on the private life 
of the hero; and he himſelf, or his ſecretary (Inſtitutions, p. 3=77.), 
enlarges with pleaſure on the thirteen deſigns and enterpriſes which 
moſt truly conſtitute his perſinal merit. It even ſhines through the 
dark colouring of Arabſhah, P. i. c. 1—12. | | 


„„ 


of conquerors. No ſooner had Timour re- uni- 


1370-1400. 


ted to the patrimony of Zagatai the dependent 138-393: 


countries of Carizme and Candabar, than he 
turned his eyes towards the kingdoms of Iran or 
Perſia, From the Oxus to the Tigris, that ex- 
tenſive country was left without a lawful ſove- 
reign fince the death of Aboufaid, the laſt of 
the deſcendants of the great Holacou. Peace 
and juſtice had been baniſhed from the land 
above forty years; and the Mogul invader might 
ſeem to liſten to the cries of an oppreſſed peo- 
le. Their petty tyrants might have oppoſed 
bim with confederate arms: they ſeparately 
ſtood, and ſucceſſively fell; and the difference 
of their fate was only marked by the prompti- 
tude of ſubmiſſion or the obſtinacy of reſiſtance. 
Ibrahim, prince of Shirwan or Albania, kiſſed 
the footſtool of the Imperial throne, His peace- 
offerings of filks, horſes, and jewels, were com- 
poſed, according to the Tartar faſhion, each 
article of nine pieces; but a critical ſpectator 
obſerved, that there were only eight flaves, 
I myſelf am the ninth,” replied Ibrahim, who 

was prepared for the remark; and his flatte 
was rewarded by the ſmile of Timour (14). 
Shah Manſour, prince of Fars, or the proper 
| P erſia, 


(13) The conqueſts of Perſia, Tartary, and India, are repreſented 
in the iid and iiid books of Sherefeddin, and by Arabſhah, c. 13— 86 
Conſult the excellent Indexes to the Inſtitutions. 8 ry 

(14) The reverence of the Tartars for the myſterious number of 
nine, is declared by Abulghazi Khan, who, for that reaſon, divides 
his Genealogical Hiſtory into nine parts. 25 
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Perſia, was one of the leaſt powerful, but moſt 
dangerous, of his enemies. In a battle under 
the walls of Shiraz, he broke, with three or 
four thouſand ſoldiers, the coul or main-body of 
thirty thouſand horſe, where the emperor fought 
in perſon. No more than fourteen or fifteen 
guards remained near the ſtandard of Timour : 
he ſtood firm as a rock, and received on his hel- 
met two weighty ſtrokes of a ſcymetar (15): 
the Moguls rallied; the head of Manſour was 
thrown at his feet, and he declared his eſteem 
of the valour of a foe, by extirpating all the 
males of ſo intrepid a race. From Shiraz, his 
troops advanced to the Perſian gulf; and the 
richneſs and weakneſs of Ormuz (16) were diſ- 
played in an annual tribute of fix hundred 
thouſand dinars of gold. Bagdad wasno long- 
er the city of peace, the ſeat of the caliphs; 
but the nobleſt conqueſt of Houlacou could not 
be overlooked by his ambitious ſucceſſor. The 
whole courſe of the Tigris and Euphrates, from 
the mouth to the ſources of chole rivers, was 
reduced to his obedience: he entered Edeſſa; 
and the Turkmans of the black ſheep were 
chaſtiſed for the ſacrilegious pillage of a cara- 


Van 


(15) According to Arabſhah (P. i. c. 28. p. :83.), the coward Ti- 
mour ran away to his tent, and hid himſelf trom the purſuit of Shah 
Manſour under the women's garments, Perhaps Sherefeddin (I. iii. 
c. 25.) has magnified his courage. | 

(16) The hiſtory of Ormuz is not unlike that of Tyre. The old 
city, on the continent, was deſtroyed by the Tartars, and renewed 

in a 1 iſland without freſh water or vegetation. The 
kings of Ormuz, rich in the Indian trade and the pearl fiſhery, poſ- 

ſeſled large territories hoth in Perſia and Arabia; but they were at 
firſt the tributaries of the ſultans of Kerman, and at laſt were deli- 
vered (A. D. rg0g) by the Portugueſe tyrants from the tyranny of 
their own vizirs (Marco Polo, I. i. c. 15, 16. fol. 7, 8. Abulfeda 
Geograph. tabul. xi. p. 261, 262, an original Chronicle of Ormuz, in 
Texeira, or Stevens' Hiſtory of Perſia, p. 376—416. and the Itinera- 
725 eo in the 72 volume of rt n Barthema 
1503), fol. 167. of Andrea Corſali (1517), fol. 202, 123, and o 
Oed Barbella (in 1510), fol. mor; LN N f 
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van of Mecca. In the mountains of Georgia, 
the native Chriſtians ſtill braved the law and the 
ſword of Mahomet; by three expeditions he 
obtained the merit of the gazze, or holy war; 


and the prince of Teflis became his proſelyte 
and friend. 


II. A juſt retaliation might be urged for then. of 
invaſion of Turkeſtan, or the eaſtern Tartary. = 


The dignity of Timour could not endure the 1370-1383. 


unpunity of the Getes: he paſſed the Sihoon, 
ſubdued the kingdom of Caſhgar, and marched 
ſeven times into the heart of their country. His 
moſt diſtant camp was two months journey, or 
four hundred and eighty leagues to the north- 
eaſt of Samarcand; and his emirs, who traver- 
ſed the river Iriſh, engraved in the foreſts of 
Siberia a rude memorial of their exploits. The 
conqueſt of Kipzak, or the weſtern Tartary (17), 
was founded on the double motive of aiding 
the diſtreſſed, and chaſtiſing the ungrateful. 
Toctamiſh, a fugitive prince, was entertained 
and protected in his court: the ambaſſadors of 
Auruſs Khan were diſmiſſed with an haughty 
demal, and followed on the ſame day by the 
armies of Zagatai; and their ſucceſs eſtabliſhed 
Toctamiſh in the Mogul empire of the north. 
But after a reign of ten years, the new khan 
forgot the merits and the ſtrength of his bene- 
factor; the baſe uſurper, as he deemed him, of 
the ſacred rights of the houſe of Zingis. 
Through the gates of Derbend, he entered Per- 
ſia at the head of ninety thouſand horſe: with 
the innumerable forces of Kipzak, Bulgaria, 


Circaſſia, 


(17) Arabſhah had travelled into Kipzak, and acquired a ſingular 


knowledge of the geography, cities, and revolutions, of that nor- 
thern region (P. i. c. 45—49-). 
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Circaſſia, and Ruſſia, he paſſed the Sthoon, 

burnt the palaces of Timour, and compelled 

him, amidſt the winter ſnows, to contend for Sa- 

of Kipzak, marcand and his life. After a mild expoſtula- 
Rot, Ke. tion and a glorious victory, the emperor reſol- 
1390-1396. ved on revenge: and by the eaſt, and the weſt, 
of the Caſpian, and the Volga, he twice inva- 

ded Kipzak with ſuch mighty powers, that thir- 

teen miles were meaſured from his right to his 

left wing. In a march of five months, they 

rarely beheld the footſteps of man; and their 

daily ſubſiſtence was often truſted to the fortune 

of the chace. At length the armies encounter- 

ed each other; but the treachery of the ſtand- 


ard-bearer, who, in the heat of action, reverſed 


the Ihperial ſtandard of Kipzak, determined 
the victory of the Zagatais; and Toctamiſh (I 
ſpeak the language of the inſtitutions) gave the 
tribe of Touſhi to the wind of deſolation (18). 
He fled to the Chriſtian duke of Lithuania; 
again returned to the banks of the Volga; and, 
after fifteen battles with a domeſtic rival, at laſt 
periſhed in the wilds of Siberia. The purſuit 
of a flying enemy carried Timour into the tri- 
butary provinces of Ruſſia: a duke of the 
reigning family was made priſoner amidſt the 
ruins of his capital; and Yeletz, by the pride 


and ignorance of the Orientals, might eafily be 


confounded with the genuine metropolis of the 
nation. Moſcow trembled at the approach of 
the Tartar, and the reſiſtance would have been 
feeble, fince the hopes of the Ruſſians were 
placed in a miraculous image of the Virgin, to 
whoſe protection they aſcribed the caſual and 

$79] voluntary 


(18) Inſtitutions of Timour, p. 123. 125. Mr. White, the editor, 
beſtows ſome animadverſion on the ſuperficial account of Sherefeddin 
(J. iii. c. 12, 13, 14.), who was ignorant of the deligns of Timour, 
and the true ſprings of action. re | 
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voluntary retreat of the conqueror. Ambition 
and prudence recalled him to the South, the 
deſolate country was exhauſted, and the Mogul 
ſoldiers were enriched with an immenſe ſpoil of 
precious furs, of linen of Antioch (19), and of 
ingots of gold and filver (20). On the banks of 
the Don, or Tanais, he received an humble de- 
utation from the conſuls and merchants of 
Egypt (21), Venice, Genoa, Catalonia, and Biſ- 
cay, who occupied the commerce and city of 
Tana, or Azoph, at the mouth of the river. 
They offered their gifts, admired his magnifi- 
cence, and truſted his royal word. But the 
peaceful viſit of an emir, who explored the 
{tate of the magazines and harbour, was ſpeedi- 
ly followed by the deſtructive preſence of the 
Tartars. The city was reduced to aſhes; the 
Moſlems were pillaged and diſmiſſed ; but all 
the Chriſtians, who had not fled to their ſhips, 
were condemned either to death or flavery (22). 
Revenge prompted him to burn the 'cities of 
Serat and Aſtrachan, the monuments of riſing 
civilization; and his vanity proclaimed, that he 
had 


119) The furs of Ruſſia are more credible than the ingots. But 
the linen of Antioch has never been famous; and Antioch was in 
ruins. I ſuſpect that it was ſome manufacture of Europe, which the 
Hanſe merchants had imported by the way of Novogorod. 

(20) M. Leveſque (Hiſt. de Ruſſie, tom. ii. p. 247. Vie de Ti- 
mour, p. 64—67. before the French verſion of the Inſtitutes) has cor- 
rected the error of Sherefeddin, and marked the true limit of Ti- 
mour's conqueſts. His arguments are ſuperfluous, and a ſimple ap- 
peal to the Ruſſian Annals is ſufficient to prove that Moſcow, which 
ſix years before had been taken by ToRamiſh, eſcaped the arms of a 
more {ormidable invader. 

(21) An Egyptian conſul from Grand Cairo, is mentioned in Bar- 
baro's voyage to Tana in 1436, after the city had been rebuilt (Ramu- 
io, tom. ii. fol. 92.). | 

(22) The ſack of Azoph is deſcribed by Sherefeddin (I. iii. c. g6.); 
and much more particularly by the author of an Italian chronicle 
(Andreas de Reduſiis de Quero, in Chron. Tarviſiano, in Muratori 
Script. Rerum Italicarum; tom. xix. p. 802—$80s.). He had converſed 
with the Mianis, two Venetian brothers, one of whom had been 
ſent a deputy to the camp of Timour, and the other had loſt at Azoph 
three ſons and 12,000 ducats. | R 
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had penetrated to the region of perpetual day- 
light, a ſtrange phænomenon, which authoriſed 
his Mahometan doctors to diſpenſe with the 
obligation of evening prayer (23). 

III. When Timour firſt propoſed to his prin- 
ces and emirs the invaſion of India or Hindof- 


1398, 1399. tan (24), he was anſwered by a murmur of dif- 


content: © The rivers! and the mountains and 
e deſerts ! and the ſoldiers clad in armour ! and 
4 the elephants, deſtroyers of men!“ But the 
diſpleaſure of the emperor was more dreadful 
than all theſe terrors; and his ſuperior reaſon 
was convinced, that an enterpriſe of ſuch tre- 
mendous aſpect was fate and eaſy in the execu- 
tion. He was informed by his ſpies of the 
weakneſs and anarchy of Hindoſtan : the Sou- 
bahs of the provinces had erected the ſtandard 
of rebellion ; and the perpetual infancy of ſul- 
tan Mahmoud was deſpiſed even in the haram 
of Delhi. The Mogul army moved in three 
great diviſions : and Timour obſerves with plea- 


ſure, that the ninety-two ſquadrous of a thou- 


ſand horſe moſt fortunately correſponded with 
the ninety-two names or epithets of the prophet 
Mahomet. Between the J ihoon and the Indus, 
they croſſed one of the ridges of mountains, 
which are ſtyled by the Arabian geogra; hers 
The ſtony girdles of the earth. The highland 
robbers were ſubdued or extirpated ; but great 
numbers of men and horſes periſhed in the ſnow; 


the 


(23) Sherefeddin only ſays (I. iii. c. r3.), that the rays of the ſet- 
ting, and thoſe of the riſing ſun, were ſcarcely ſeparated by any in- 
terval; a problem which may be ſolved in the latitude of Moſcow 
{the 56th degree), with the aid of the Aurora Borealis, and a long 
ſummer twilight. But a day of forty days (Khondemir apud d'Her- 
delot, p. 880.) would rigorouſly confine us within the polar circle. 

(24) For the Indian war, ſee the Inſtitutions (p. 1 29-1 39.), the 
fourth book of Sherefeddin, and the hiſtory of Feriſhta (in Dow, 

| — 11. p. 1-20. ), which throws a general light on the affairs of Hin- 
oſtan. 
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the emperor himſelf was let down a precipice 
on a portable ſcaffold, the ropes were one hun- 
dred and fifty cubits in length; and, before he 
could reach the bottom, this dangerous opera- 
tion was five times repeated. Timour croſſed the 
Indus at the ordinary paſſage of Attok; and ſuc- 
ceſſively traverſed, in the footſteps of Alexander, 
the Punjab, or five rivers (25), that fall into the 
maſter-itream. From Attok to Delhi, the high 
road meaſures no more than ſix hundred miles; 
but the two conquerors deviated to the ſouth- 
eaſt; and the motive of 'Timour was to join his 
grandſon, who had atchieved by his command 
the conqueſt of Moultan. On the eaſtern bank 
of the Hyphaſis, on the edge of the deſert, the 
Macedonian hero halted and wept: the Mogul 
entered the deſert, reduced the fortreſs of Bat- 
nir, and ſtood in arms before the gates of Delhi, 
a great and flouriſhing city, which had ſubſiſted 
three centuries under the dominion of the Ma- 
hometan kings. The ſiege, more eſpecially of 
the caſtle, might have been a work of time; 
but he tempted, by the appearance of weak- 
neſs, the ſultan Mahmoud and his vizir to de- 


ſcend into the plain, with ten thouſand cuiraſ- 


fiers, forty thouſand of his ſoot-guards, and one 
hundred and twenty elephants, whoſe tuſks are 
{aid to have been armed with ſharp and poiſoned 
daggers. Againſt theſe monſters, or rather 
againſt the imagination of his troops, he conde- 
ſcended to uſe ſome extraordinary precautions 
of fire and a ditch, of iron ſpikes and a ram- 
part of bucklers ; but the event taught the Mo- 
guls to {mile at their own fears; and, as ſoon as 


theſe 


(25) The rivers of the Punjab, the five eaſtern branches of the 
Indus, have been laid down for the firſt time with truth and accu- 


racy in Major Rennel's incomparable map of Hindoſtan, In his 


Critical Memoir, he illuſtrates with judgment .and learning the 
marches of Alcxander and Timour. 
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theſe unwieldy animals were routed, the inferior 
ſpecies (the men of India) diſappeared from the 
held. Timour made his triumphal entry into 
the capital of Hindoſtan ; and admired, with a 
view to 1mitate, the architecture of the ſtately 
moſch ; but the order or licence of a general 
pillage and maſſacre polluted the feſtival of his 
victory. He reſolved to purify his ſoldiers in 
the blood of the idolaters, or Gentoos, who 
ſtill ſurpaſs, in the proportion of ten to one, 
the numbers of the Moſlems. In this pious de- 
ſign, he advanced one hundred miles to the 
north-eaſt of Delhi, paſſed the Ganges, fought 
ſeveral battles by land and water, and penetra- 
ted to the famous rock of Coupele, the ſtatue 
of the cow, that ſeems to diſcharge the mighty 
river, whoſe ſource is far diſtant among the 
mountains of 'Thibet (26). His return was along 
the ſkirts of the northern hills; nor could this 


rapid campaign of one vear juſtify the ſtrange 


His war 
againſt ſul - 
tan Bajazet, 
A. D. 1400. 
September 
I. 


foreſight of his emirs, that their children in a 
warm climate would degenerate into a race of 
Hindogos. | 

It was on the banks of the Ganges that Ti- 
mour was informed, by his ſpeedy meſſengers, of 
the diſturbances which had ariſen on the confines 
of Georgia and Anatolia, of the revolt of the 
Chriſtians, and the ambitious deſigus of the ſul- 
tan Bajazet. His vigour of mind and body was 
not impaired by ſixty-threc years, and innu— 


metable fatigues ; and, after enjoying ſome 


tranquil 


(26) The two great rivers, the Ganges and Burrampooter, riſe in 
'Thider, from the oppoſite ridges of the ſame hills, ſeparate from 
each other to the diſtance of 1200 miles, and, after a winding 
courſe of 2000 miles, again meet in one point near the gulf of Ben- 
Fal. Yet fo capricious is Fame, that the Burrampooter is a late diſ- 
covery, while his brother Ganges has been the theme of ancient and 
modern ſtory. Coupele, the ſcene of Timour's laſt victory, mult 
be ſituate near Loldong, 1106 miles from Calcutta; and, in 1774, 2 
Britiſh camp! (Rennel's Memoir, p. 7. 59. 90. 91. 99+) 
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tranquil months in the palace of Samarcand, he 
proclaimed a new expedition of ſeven years into 
the weſtern countries of Aſia (27). To the ſol- 
diers who had ſerved in the Indian war, he 
granted the choice of remaining at home or fol- 
lowing their prince ; but the troops of all the 
provinces and kingdoms of Perſia were com- 
manded to aſſemble at Iſpahan, and wait the 
arrival of the Imperial ſtandard. It was firſt 
directed againſt the Chriſtians of Georgia, who 
were ſtrong only in their rocks, their caſtles, 
and the winter 1 fön but theſe obſtacles were 
overcome by the zeal and perſeverance of Ti- 
mour: the rebels ſubmitted to the tribute or the 
Koran; and if both religions boaſted of their 
martyrs, that name is more juſtly due to the 
Chriſtian priſoners, who were offered the choice 
of abjuration or death. On his deſcent from 
the hills, the emperor gave audience to the firſt 
ambaſladors of: Bajazet, and opened the hoſtile 
correſpondence N complaints and menaces ; 
which fermented two years before the final 
exploſion. Between two jealous and haughty 
neighbours, the motives of quarrel will ſeldom 
be wanting. The Mogul and Ottoman con- 
queſts now touched each other in the neigh- 
bourhood of Erzerum, and the Euphrates ; nor 
had the doubtful limit been aſcertained by time 
and treaty. Each of thefe ambittous monarchs 
might accuſe his rival of violating his territory ; 
of threatening his vaſſals; and protecting his 


rebels; and, by the name of rebels, each un- 


derſtood the fugitive princes, whoſe kingdoms 
he had ufurped, and whoſe life or liberty he 
implacably purſued. The reſemblance of cha- 
Ba N rater 
(27) See the Inſtitutions, p. 147. to the end of the 1ſt bock, and 
Sherefeddin (I. v. c. 1—16.), to the entrance of Timour into Syria. 
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racter was ſtill more dangerous than the oppo- 
ſition of intereſt ; and in their victorious career, 


Timour was impatient of an equal, and Bajazet 


was ignorant of a ſuperior. The firſt epiſtle (28) 
of the Mogul emperor muſt have provoked, in- 
ſtead of reconciling the Turkiſh ſultan; whoſe 
family and nation he affected to deſpiſe (29). 
äHDoſt thou not know, that the greateſt part of 
ͤAſia is ſubjeQ to our arms and our laws? that 
* our invincible forces extend from one fea to 
« the other? that the potentates of the earth 
« form a line before our gate? and that we 
have compelled fortune herſelf to watch over 
** the proſperity of our empire? What is the 
foundation of thy inſolence and folly ? Thou 
© haſt fought ſome battles in the woods of Ana- 
* tolia ; contemptible trophies ! Thou haſt ob- 
e tained ſome victories over the Chriſtians of 
Europe; thy ſword was bleſſed by the apoſtle 
of God; and thy obedience to the precept of 
e the Koran, in waging war againſt the infidels, 


* 


e js the ſole conſideration that prevents us from 


* deſtroying thy country, the frontier and bul- 
c wark of the Moflem world. Be wiſe in time; 
reflect; repent ; and avert the thunder of our 
* vengeance, which is yet ſuſpended over thy 
* head. Thou art no more than a piſmire; 
„ why wilt thou ſeek to provoke the elephants ? 
* Alas, they will trample thee under their feet.” 


(28) We have three copies of theſe hoſtile epiſtles in the Inſtitu · 
tions (p. 147-), in Sherefeddin (I. v. c. 14.), and in Arabſhah (tom. 
zi. c. 19. p. 183—201.) ; which agree with each other in the ſpirit and 
ſubſtance rather than in the ſtyle. lt is probable, that they have been 
tranſlated, with various latitude, from the Turkiſh original into the 
Arabic and Perſian tongues. 72 | " 

(29) The Mogul emir diſtinguiſhes himſelf and his countrymen by 
the name of Turks, and ſtigmatiſes the race and nation of Bajazct 
with the leſs honourable epithet of Turkmans. Yet I do not under- 
ſtand how the Ottomans could be deſcended from a Turkman ſailor ; 


5 inland ſhepherds were ſo remote from the ſea, and all maritime 
airs. | 
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In his replies, Bajazet poured forth the indig- 
nation of a foul which was deeply ſtung by 
ſuch unuſual contempt. After retorting the 
baſeſt reproaches on the thief and rebel of the 
deſert, the Ottoman recapitulates his. boaſted 
victories in Iran, Touran, and the Indies; and 
labours to prove, that Timour had never tri- 
umphed unleſs by his own pertidy and the vices 
of his foes. © Thy armies are innumerable: 
be they ſo; but what are the arrows of the 
„flying Tartar againſt the ſcymetars and battle- 
« axes of my firm and invincible Janizaries * 
*I will guard the princes who have implored 
my protection: ſeek them in my tents. The 
cities of Arzingan and Erzeroum are mine, 
and unlcſs the tribute be duly paid, I will de- 
mand the arrears under the walls of Tauris 
and Sultama.” The ungovernable rage of 


the ſultan at length betrayed him to an inſult of 


a more domeſtic kind. If I fly from thy 
arms,“ ſaid he, © may my wives be thrice 
* divorced from my bed: but if thou haſt not 
courage to meet me in the field, mayeſt thou 
again receive hy wives after they have thrice 
* endured the embraces of a itranger (30).” 
Auy violation by word or deed of the ſecrecy 
of the Haram is an unpardonable offence among 
the Turkiſh nations (31); and the political quar- 
rel of the two monarchs was embittered by pri- 
vate and perſonal reſentment. Yet in his firſt 
Vor. XII. GC expe- 


(30) According to the Koran (c. 2. p. 27. and Sale's Diſcourſes, p- 
134-), a Mufulman who had thrice divorced his wife (who kad thrice 
repeated the words of a divorce), could not take her again, till after 
the had been married fe, and repudiated by, another huſband : an 
ignominious tranſaction, which it is — to aggravate by ſup- 
pobing, that the firſt huſband muſt ſee her enjoyed by a ſecond before 

is face (Rycaut's State of the Ottoman Empire, I. ii. c. 21.). 

(31) The common delicacy of the Orientals, in never ſpeaking of 
their women, is aſcribed in a much higher degree by Arabſhah to the 
[Turkiſh nations; and it is remarkable enough, that Chalcondyles 
(J. ü. p. 55.) had ſome knowledge of the prejudice, and the inſult. 
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expedition, Timour was ſatisfied with the ſiege 
and deſtruction of Siwas or Sebaſte, a ſtrong 
city on the borders of Anatolia; and he re- 
venged the indiſcretton of the Ottoman, on a 
garriſon of four thouſand Armenians, who 
were buned alive for the brave and faithful 
diſcharge of their duty. As a Muſulman be 
ſeemed to reſpect the pious occupation of Ba- 
Jazet, who was ſtill engaged in the blockade of 
Conſtantinople : and after this ſalutary leſſon, 
the Mogul conqueror checked his purſuit, and 
turned aſide to the invaſion of Syria and Egypt. 


Timour in- In theſe tranſactions, the Ottoman prince, by 


vades Syria, 


A. D. 1400. the Orientals, and even by Timour, is ſtyled 


the Kaiſſar of Roum, the Cæſar of the Romans: 
a title which, by a ſmall anticipation, might be 
given to a monarch who poſſeſſed the provinces, 
and threatened the city, of the ſucceſſors of 
Conſtantine (32). 

The military republic of the Mamalukes ſtill 
reigned in Egypt and Syria: but the dynaſty 
of the Turks was overthrown by that of the 
Circaſſians (33); and their favourite Barkok, 
from a ſlave and a priſoner, was raiſed and re- 
ſtored to the throne. In the midſt of rebellion 
and diſcord, he braved the menaces, correſ- 

nded with the enemies, and detained the am- 
baſſadors, of the Mogul, who patiently ex- 
pected his deceale, to revenge the crimes of 
the father on the feeble reign of his fon Farage. 

The 


(32) For the ſtyle of the Moguls, ſee the Inſtitutions (p. 13:. 
147.), and for the Perſians, the Bibliotheque Orientale (p. 882.) : but 
I do not find that the title of Cæſar has been applied by the Arabi- 
ans, or aſſumed by the Ottomans themſelves. | 

(33) See the reigns of Barkok and Pharadge, in M. de Guignes 
(tom. iv, 1. xxii.), who, from the Arabic texts of Aboulmahaſen, 
Ebn Schounah, and Aintabi, has added ſome facts to our common 
ſtock of materials. | 
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The Syrian emirs (34) were aſſembled at Aleppo 
to repel the invaſion : they confided in the fame 
and diſcipline of the Mamalukes, in the temper 
of their {words and lances of the pureſt ſteel of 
Damaſcus, in the ſtrength of their walled cities, 
and in the populouſneſs of fixty thouſand vil- 
lages : and inſtead of ſuſtaining a fiege, they 
threw open their gates, and arrayed their forces 
in the plain. But theſe forces were not cement- 
ed by virtue and union; and ſome powerful 
emirs had been ſeduced to deſert or betray their 
more loyal companions. 'Timour's front was 
covered with a line of Indian elephants, whoſe 
turrets were filled with archers and Greek fire: 
the rapid evolutions of his cavalry completed 
the diſmay and diſorder ; the Syrian crowds fell 
back on each other; many thouſands were ſtifled 
or ſlaughtered in the entrance of the great ſtreet ; 
the Moguls entered with the fugitives; and, af- 
ter a ſhort defence, the citadel, the impregnable 
citadel of Aleppo, was ſurrendered by cowar- 
dice or treachery. Among the ſupphants and 


19 


captives, Timour diſtinguiſhed the doctors — Alep- 
the law, whom he invited to the dangerous ho-A'D. 1400 
nour of a perſonal conference (35). The Mo-Nov. 1. 


gul prince was a zealous Muſulman; but his 
Perſian ſchools had taught him to revere the 


memory of Ali and Hoſain; and he had imbibed 


a deep prejudice againſt the Syrians, as the ene- 
mies of the ſon of the daughter of the apoſtle 
C2 12 8 


(34) For theſe recent and domeſtic tranſactions, Arabſhah, though 
a partial, is a credible, witnels (tom. i. c. 64—68, tom. ii. c. 1=14.)- 
Timour mult have been odious to a Syrian; but the notoriety of facts 
would have obliged him, in ſome meaſure, to reſpect his enemy and 
himſelf. His bitters may correct the luſcious ſweets of Sherefeddin 
(I. v. c. 19==29.)., _ | | CARER 
| G35) [Theſe intereſting converſations appear to have been copyed by 
Arabſhah (torn. i. c.68. p. 625—645:) from the cadhi and hiſtorran 
Ebn Schounah, a principal actor. Vet how could he be alive ſeventy- 
five years afterwards (d'Herbelot, p. 793.) ? 
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of God. To theſe doctors he propoſed a cap- 
tious queſtion, which the caſuiſts of Bochara, 
Samarcand, and Herat, were incapable of re- 
ſolving. © Who are the true martyrs, of thoſe 
« who are ſlam on my fide, or on that of my 
« enemies?” But he was filenced, or fatisfied, 
by the dexterity of one of the cadhis of Aleppo, 
who replied, in the words of Mahomet himſelf, 
that the motive, not the enſign, conſtitutes the 
martyr ; and that the Moſlems of either party, 
who fight only for the glory of God, may de- 
ſerve that ſacred appellation. The true ſucceſſion 
of the caliphs was a controverſy of a ſtill more 
delicate nature, and the frankneſs of a doctor, 
too honeft for his fituation, provoked the em- 
ror to exclaim, © Ye are as falſe as thoſe of 
* Damaſcus : rye ys re was an uſurper, Yezid 
c a tyrant, and Ali alone is the lawful ſucceſſor 
of the prophet.” A prudent explanation re- 
ftored his tranquillity ; and he paſſed to a more 
familiar topic of converſation. © What is your 
« age ?” ſaid he to the cadhi. Fifty years.” 
—* It would be the age of my eldeſt fon : you 
« ſee me here (continued Timour) a poor, lame, 
« decrepit mortal. Yet by my arm has the Al- 
„ mighty been pleaſed to ſubdue the kingdoms 
* of Iran, Touran, and the Indies. I am not 
* a man of blood; and God is my witneſs, that 
« ih all my wars J have never been the aggreſſor, 
and that my enemies have always been the 
authors of their own calamity.“ During this 
peacetul converſation, the ſtreets of Ale 
ſtreamed with blood, and re-echoed with the 
cries of mothers and children, with the ſhrieks 


cc 


«c 


of violated virgins. 'The rich plunder that was 


abandoned to his ſoldiers might ſtimulate their 
avarice ; but their cruelty was enforced by the 
peremptory command of producing an adequate 

number 
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number of heads, which, according to his cuſ- 
tom, were cunouſly piled in columns and pyra- 
mids : the Moguls celebrated the feaſt of vic- 
tory, while the ſurviving Moſlems paſſed the 
night in tears and in chains. I ſhall not dwell 
on the march of the deſtroyer from Aleppo to 
Damaſcus, where he was rudely encountered, 
and almoſt overthrown, by the armies of Egypt. 
A retrograde motion was imputed to his diſtreſs 
and deſpair : one of his nephews deſerted to 
the enemy ; and Syna rejoiced 1n the tale of 
his defeat, when the ſultan was driven by the 
revolt of the Mamalukes to eſcape with preci- 
pitation and ſhame to his palace of Cairo. 


Abandoned by their prince, the inhabitants of 


Damaſcus ſtill defended their walls; and Ti- 
mour conſented to raiſe the ſiege, if they would 
adorn his retreat with a git or ranſom ; each 
article of nige pieces. But no ſooner had he 
introduced himſelf into the city, under colour 


of a truce, than he perfidioufſſy violated the namaſcus, 


wh . - 311} A. D. 1401. 
treaty; impoſed a contribution of ten millions * 


of gold; and animated his troops to chaſtiſe 
the poſterity of thoſe Syrians who had executed, 
or approved, the murder of the grandſon of 
Mahomet. A family which had given honour- 
able burial to the head of Hoſein, and a colony 
of artificers whom he ſent to labour at Samar- 
cand, were alone reſerved in the general maſſa- 
cre ; and, after a period of ſeven centuries, 
Damaſcus was reduced to aſhes, becaule a Tar- 
tar was moved by religious zeal to avenge the 
blood of an Arab. The loſſes and fatigues of 
the campaign obliged Timour to renounce the 
conqueſt of Paleſtine and Egypt; but in his re- 
turn to the Euphrates, he delivered Aleppo to 
the flames; and juſtified his pious motive by the 
pardon and reward of two thouſand ſectaries of 

Alt, 
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Ali, who were deſirous to viſit the tomb of his 
ſon. I have expatiated on the perſonal anec- 
dotes which mark the character of the Mogul 
hero ; but I ſhall briefly mention (36), that he 
erected on the ruins of Bagdad a pyramid of 


and Bagdad, Ninety thouſand heads; again viſited Georgia; 
%, 4%, encamped on the banks of Araxes; and pro- 


July 23. 


Invades 
Anatolia, 
A. D. 1402. 


claimed his reſolution of marching againſt the 
Ottoman emperor. Conſcious of the impor- 
tance of the war, he collected his forces from 
every province: eight hundred thouſand men 
were enrolled on his military Iſt (37); but the 
ſplendid commands of five, and ten, thouſand 
horſe, may be rather expreſſive of the rank and 
penſion of the chiefs, than of the genuine num- 
ber of effective ſoldiers (38). In the pillage of 
Syria, the Moguls had acquired immenſe riches: 
but the delivery of their pay and arrears for ſe- 
ven years, more firmly attached them to the 
Imperial tandem. . | 

During this diverſion of the Mogul arms, Ba- 


jazet had two years to collect his forces for a 


more ſerious encounter. They conſiſted of four 
hundred thouſand horſe and foot (39), whole 


(36) The marches and occupations of Timour between the Syrian 
and Ottoman wars, are repreſented by Sherefeddin (I. v. c. 2g==43.). 
and Arabſhah (tom. ii. c. 15—18. | | 

(37) This number of 800,000 was extracted by Arabſhah, or rather 

Ebn Schounah, ex rationario Timuri, on the faith of @ Carizmian 


b 
Geer tom. i. c. 68. p. 617. ); and it is remarkable enough, that a 


Greek hiſtorian (Phranza, 1. i. c. 29.) adds no more than 20,000 
men. Poggius reckons 1, 00, ooo; another Latin contemporary 
(Chron. Tarviſianum, apud Muratori, tom. xix. p. 860.) 1,100,000 ; 
and the enormous ſum of 1,600,000 is atteſted by a German ſoldier, 


who was preſent at the battle of Angora (Leunclav. ad Chalcondyl. 


I. iii. p. 82.). Timour, in his Inſtitutions, has not deigned to calcu- 

late his troops, his ſubjects, or his revenues. | 
(38) A wide latitude of non- effectives was allowed by the Great 
Mogul for his own pride and the benefit of his officers. Bernier's pa- 
tron was Penge-Hazari, commander of 3000 horſe; of which he 
maintained no more than go (Voyages, tom. i. p. 288, 289.) | 
(39) Timour himſelf fixes at 400,000 men the Ottoman army (In- 
ſtitutions, p. 153.), which is reduced to 150,000 by Phranza . i. a 
| EN 29-74 
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merit and fidelity were of an unequal com- 
plexion. We may diſcriminate the Janizaries 
who have been gradually raiſed to an eftabliſh- 
ment of forty thouſand men ; a national caval- 
ry, the Spahis of modern times ; twenty thou- 
{and cuiraſſiers of Europe, clad in black and 
impenetrable armour; the troops of Anatolia, 
whoſe princes bad taken refuge in the camp of 
Timour, and a colony of Tartars, whom he 
had driven from Kipzak, and to whom Bajazet 
had aſſigned a ſettlement in the plains of Adri- 
anople. The fearleſs confidence of the ſultan 
urged him to meet his antagoniſt ; and, as if 
he had choſen that ſpot for revenge, he diſplay- 
ed his banners near the ruins of the unſortunate 
Survas, In the mean while, Timour moved 
from the Araxes through the countries of Ar- 
menia and Anatoha : his boldneſs was ſecured 
by the wiſeſt precautions; his ſpeed was guided 
by order and diſcipline ; and the woods, the 
mountains, and the rivers, were diligently ex- 
plored by the flying ſquadrons, who marked his 
road and preceded his ſtandard. Firm in his 
plan of fighting in the heart of the Ottoman 
kingdom, he avoided their camp; dextrouſly 
inclined to the left; occupied Cæſarea; traverſed 
the ſalt deſert and the river Halys; and inveſted 
Angora: while the ſultan, immoveable and 1 
norant in his poſt, compared the Tartar {wilt- 
neſs to the crawling of a ſnail (40): he return- 


23 


ed on the wings of indignation to the relief of Battle of 
: Angora, 
Angora; and as both generals were alike im- A. P. 1,02 


patient July 28. 


29.), and ſwelled by the German ſoldier to 1,400,000. It is evident, 
that the Moguls were the more numerous. 

40) It may not be uſeleſs to remark the diſtances between Angora 

and the neighbouring cities, by the journies of the caravans, each 

of twenty or twenty-five miles : to Smyrna xx. to Kiotahia x. to 

Bourſa x. to Cæſarea viii. to Sinope x. to Nicomedia ix. to Conſtanti- 


nople xii. or xiti, (ſce Tournefort, Voyage au Levant, tom, ii. lettre 
XII. / 
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patient for action, the plains round that city 
were the ſcene of a memorable battle, which 


has immortaliſed the glory of Timour and the 


ſhame of Bajazet. For this ſignal victory, the 
Mogul emperor was indebted to himſelf, to the 
genius of the moment, and the diſcipline of 
thirty years. He had improved the tactics, 
without - violating the manners, of his na- 
tion (4.1), whoſe force ſtill conſiſted in the miſ- 
file weapons, and rapid evolutions, of a nume- 
rous cavalry. From a fingle troop to a great 


army, the mode of attack was the ſame: a 


foremoſt line firſt advanced to the charge, and 
was ſupported in a juſt order by the ſquadrons 
of the great vanguard. The general's eye 
watched over the field, and at his command the 
front and rear of the right and left wings ſuc- 
ceſſively moved forwards in their ſeveral divi- 
fions, and in a direct or oblique line: the enc- 
my was preſſed by eighteen or twenty attacks; 


and each attack afforded a chance of victory. 


If they all proved fruitleſs or unſucceſsful, the 
occaſion was worthy of the emperor himſelf, 
who gave the ſignal of advancing to the ſtan- 
dard and main body, which he led in perſon (42). 
But in the battle of Angora, the main body it- 
ſelf was ſupported, on the flanks and in the 
rear, by the braveſt ſquadrons of the reſerve; 
commanded by the ſons and grandſons of Ti- 
mour. The conqueror of Hindoſtan oftentati- 
ouſly ſhewed a line of elephants, the trophies, 


rather than the inſtruments, of victory: the uſe 


of the Greek fire was familiar to the Moguls 
| and 


4) See the Syſtems of Tactics in the Inſtitutions, which the 
Engliſh editors have illuſtrated with elahorate plans (p. 37 3-=407- ). 

(42) The ſultan himſelf (ſays Timour ) muſt then put the foot of 
courage into the ſtirrup of patience. A Tartar metapbor, which is 
loft in the Engliſh, but preſerved in the French, verſion of the Inſti- 
zutes p. 156, 157.). FS 
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and Ottomans: but had they borrowed from 
Europe the recent invention of gunpowder and 
cannon, the artificial thunder, in the hands of 
either nation, muſt have turned the fortune of 
the day (43). In that day, Bajazet diſplayed 
the qualities of a ſoldier and a chief: but his 
genius ſunk under a ſtronger aſcendant; and 
from various motives, the greateſt part of his 
troops failed him in the deciſive moment. His 
rigour and avarice had provoked a mutin 

among the Turks; and even his fon Soliman 
too haſtily withdrew from the field. The forces 
of Anatolia, loyal in their revolt, were drawn 
away to the banners of their lawful princes. 
His Tartar allies had been tempted by the let- 
ters and emiſſaries of Timour (44); who re— 
proached their ignoble ſervitude under the ſlaves 
of their fathers; and offered to their hopes the 
dominion of their new, or the liberty of their 
ancient, country. In the right, wing of Bajazet, 
the cuiraſſiers of Europe charged, with faithful 
hearts and irreſiſtible arms; but theſe men of 
iron were ſoon broken by an artful flight and 
keadlong purſuit ; and the Jamſaries, alone, 
without cavalry or mithle weapons, were en- 
compaſſed by the circle of the Mogul hunters. 
Their valour was at length oppreſſed by heat, 
thirſt, and the weight of numbers; and the un- 
fortunate ſultan, afflicted with the gout in his 
hands and feet, was tranſported from the field 


25 


on the fleeteſt of his horſes. He was purſued p. Lg 


and taken by the titular khan of Zagatai; and, captivity of 
after his capture, and the defeat of the Ottoman 


powers, 
(43) The Greek fire, on Timour's ſide, is atteſted by Sherefeddin 
(I. v. c. 47.) ; but Voltaire's ſtrange ſuſpicion, that ſome cannon, in- 
tcribed with ſtrange characters, muſt have been ſent by that monarch 
to Dehli, is refuted by the univerſal ſilence of contemporaries. _ 
(44) Timour has diſſembled this ſecret and important negociation 
with the Tartars, which is indiſputably proved by the joint evidence 
of the Arabian (tom: i. c. 47. p. 391.), Turkiſh (Annal. Leunclav. p. 
321.}, and Perſian hiſtorians (Khondemir, apud d' Herbelot, p. 882. ). 


Bajazet. 
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powers, the kingdom of Anatolia ſubmitted to 
the conqueror, who planted his ſtandard at Kio- 
tahia, and diſperſed on all des the miniſters of 
rapine and deſtruction. Mirza Mehemmed Sul- 
tan, the eldeſt and beſt beloved of his grandſons, 
was diſpatched to Bourſa with thirty thouſand 
horſe: and ſuch was his youthful ardour, that 
he arrived with only four thouſand at the gates 
of the capital, after performing in five days a 
march of two hundred and thirty miles. Yet 
fear is fill more rapid in its courſe : and Soli- 
man, the ſon of Bajazet, had already paſſed 
over to Europe with the royal treaſure. The 
ſpoil, however, of the palace and city was im- 
menſe : the inhabitants had eſcaped; but the 
buildings, for the'moſt part of wood, were reduced 
to aſhes. From Bourſa, the grandſon of Timour 
advanced to Nice, even yet a fair and flouriſhing 
city; and the Mogul ſquadrons were only ſtop- 
ped by the waves of the Propontis. The ſame 
ſucceſs attended the other mirzas and emirs in 
their excurſions: and Smyrna, defended by the 
zeal and courage of the Rhodian knights, alone 
deſerved the preſence of the emperor himſelf. 
After an obſtinate deſence, the place was taken 
by ftorm; all that breathed was put to the 
ſword ; and the heads of the Chriſtian heroes 
were launched from the engines, on board of 
two .carracks, or great ſhips: of Europe, that 
rode at anchor in the harbour. The Moſlems 
of Aſia rejoiced in their deliverance from a 
dangerous and domeſtic foe, and a parallel was 
drawn between the two rivals, by obſerving 
that Timour, in fourteen days, had reduced a 
fortreſs which had ſuſtained ſeven years the 
lege, or at leaſt the blockade, of Bajazet (45). 
The 


{45) For the war of Anatolia or Roum, 1 add ſome hints in the 
Inſtitutions, to the copious narratives of Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 44—65.) 
and 
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The iron cage in which Bajazet was impri-The ſtory 
ſoned by Tamerlane, ſo long and fo often re-cage 
eated as a moral leſſon, is now rejected as a 
table by the modern writers, who ſmile at the 
vulgar credulity (46). They appeal with confi- 
dence to the Perſian hiſtory of Sherefeddin Ali, 
which has been given to our curioſity in a 
French verſion, and from which I ſhall collect 
and abridge a more ſpecious narrative of this 
memorable tranſaction. No ſooner was Timour proved 
informed that the captive Ottoman was at the fn hiſto- 
door of his tent, than he graciouſly Rept for-"i=2 ef Tr. 
wards to receive him, ſeated him by his fide, 
and mingled with juſt reproaches a ſoothing pity 
for his rank and misfortune. © Alas!“ ſaid 
the emperor, © the decree of fate is now ac- 
“ compliſhed by your own fault: it is the web 
« which you have woven, the thorns of the tree 
© which yourſelf have planted. I wiſhed to 
“ ſpare, and even to aſſiſt, the champion of 
© the Moflems : you braved our threats; you 
* deſpiſed our friendſhip ; you forced us to en- 
e ter your kingdom with our invincible armies. 
« Behold the event. Had you vanquiſhed, I 
<< am not ignorant of the fate which you re- 
« ſerved for myſelf and my troops. But I diſ- 
dain to retaliate: your life and honour are 
« ſecure; and I ſhall expreſs my gratitude to 
God by my clemency to man.” The royal 
captive ſhewed ſome ſigns of repentance, ac- 
cepted the humihation of a robe of honour, 
and embraced with tears his ſon Mouſa, who, 
at 


and Arabſhah (tom. ii. c. 20—35.). On this part only of Timour's 
hiſtory, it is lawful to quote the Turks (Cantemir, p. 33-55. Annal. 
Leunclav. p. 320—322.) and the Greeks (Phranza, I. 1. c. 29. Du- 
cas, c. 15—17. Chalcendyles, I. iii.). 

(46) The ſcepticiſm of Voltaire (Eſſai ſur I'Hiſtoire Generale, c. 
83.) is ready on this, as on every occaſion, to reject a popular tale, 
and to diminiſh the magnitude of vice and virtue; and on moſt oc- 
caſions his incredulity is reaſonable. 
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at his requeſt, was ſought and found among the 
captives of the field. The Ottoman princes 
were lodged in a ſplendid pavillion ; and the 
reſpe& of the guards could be ſurpaſſed only 
by their vigilance. On the arrival of the ha- 
ram from Bourſa, Timour reſtored the queen 
Deſpina and her daughter to their father and 
huſband ; but he piouſly required, that the Ser- 
vian princeſs, who had hitherto been indulged in 
the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, ſhould embrace 
without delay the religion of the prophet. In 
the feaſt of victory, to which Bajazet was in- 
vited, the Mogul emperor placed a crown on 
his head and a ſceptre in his hand, with a ſo- 
lemn aflurance of reſtoring him with an increaſe 
of glory to the throne of his anceſtors. But the 
effect of this promiſe was diſappointed by the 
ſultan's untimely death: amidſt the care of the 
moſt {kilful phyſicians, he expired of an apo- 
plexy at Akſhehr, the Antioch of Piſidia, about 
nine months after his defeat. The victor drop- 
ped a tear over his grave ; his body, with royal 
pomp, was conveyed to the mauſoleum which he 
had erected at Bourſa; and his ſon Mouſa, af- 
ter receiving a rich preſent of gold and jewels, 
of horſes and arms, was inveſted by a patent 
in red ink with the kingdom of Anatolia. 
Such is the portrait of a generous conqueror, 
which has been extracted from his own memo- 
rials, and dedicated to his fon and grandſon, 
nineteen years aſter his deceaſe (47); and, at a 
time when the truth was remembered by thou- 
ſands, a manifeſt falſehood would have implied 
a ſatire on his real conduct. Weighty indeed is 
this 


(47) See the hiſtory of Shereſeddin (I. v. c. 49. 82, £2. 89, 60.). 
This work was finiſhed at Shiraz, in the year . fy ee ba 
ſultan Ibrahim, the ſon of Sharokh, the fon of Timour, who reigned 
in Farſiſtan in his father's lifetime. | | 
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this evidence, adopted by all the Perſian hiſto- 
ries (48) ; yet flattery, more eſpecially in the 
Eaſt, is baſe and audacious ; and the harſh and 
ignominious treatment of Bajazet is atteſted by 
a chain of witnefles, ſome of whom ſhall be 
produced 1n the order of their time and coun- 


try. 1. The reader has not forgot the garriſon gg 
of French, whom the marſhal Boucicault left cnc 


behind him for the defence of Conſtantinople. 
They were on the {pot to receive the earheſt 
and mot faithful intelligence of the overthrow 
of their great adverſary ; and it is more than 
probable, that ſome of them accompanied the 
Greek embaſly to the camp of Tamerlane. From 
their account, the Hardſbips of the priſon and 
death of Bajazet are athrmed by the marſhal's 
ſervant and hiſtorian, within the diſtance of ſe- 


ven years (49). 2. The name of Poggius the: by the 


Italian (50) is deſervedly ſamous among the re- 
vivers of learning in the fifteenth century. 
His elegant dialogue on the viciſſitud - v1 for- 
tune (51) was compoſed in his fiftieth year, 
twenty-eight years after the Turkiſh victory of 

Ta- 


(48) After the peruſal of Khondemir, Ebn Schounah, &c. the 
learned d'Herbelot {Bibliot. Orientale, p. 882.) may affirm, that 
this fable is not mentioned in the moſt authentic hiſtories ; but his 
denial of the viſible teſtimony of Arabſhah, leaves ſome room to 
ſuſpect his accuracy. 

(49) Et fut Jui-meme C Bajazet) pris, et mene en priſon, en laquelle 
mourut de dure mort ! Memoires de Boucicault, P. i. c. 33 "Chef: 
memoirs were compoſed while the marſhal was ſtill governor cf Ge- 
noa, from whence he was expelled in the year 1409, by a popular 
inſurrection (Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. xii. p. 473, 4740. 

(50% The reader will find a ſatisfactory account of the life and 
writings of Poggius, in the Poggiana, an entertaining work. of N 
Lenfant, and in the Bibliotheca Latina mediæ et infimæ Atatis of 
Fabricius (tom. v. p. 305—308.). Poggius was born in the year 
1380, and died in 1459. 

(51) The dialogue de Varietate Fortunz (of which a complete and 
elegant edition has been publiſhed at Paris in 1723, in 4to)}, was 
compoſed a ſhort time before the death of pope Martina V. (p 5. 
and conſequently about the end of the year 1430. 
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Tamerlane (52) ; whom he celebrates as not in- 
ferior to the illuſtrious Barbarians of antiquity. 
Of his exploits and diſcipline Poggius was in- 
formed by ſeveral ocular witneſſes; nor does 
he forget an example ſo appolite to his theme 
as the Ottoman monarch, whom the Scythian 
confined like a wild beaſt in an iron cage, and 
exhibited a ſpectacle to Aſia. I might add the 
authority of two Italian chronicles, perhaps of 
an earlier date, which would prove at leaſt that 
the ſame ſtory, whether falſe or true, was im- 
ported into Europe with the firſt tidings of the 
revolution (53). 3. At the time when Poggius 
flouriſhed at Rome, Ahmed Ebn Arabſhah com- 
poſed at Damaſcus the florid and malevolent 
hiſtory of Timour, for which he had collected 
materials in his journies over Turkey and 'Tar- 
taty (54). Without any poſhble correſpondence 
between the Latin and the Arabian writer, they 
agree in the fact of the iron cage; and their 
agreement is a ſtriking proof of their common 
veracity. Ahmed Arabſhah hkewile relates 
another outrage, which Bajazet endured, of a 
more domeſtic and tender nature. His indiſ- 
creet mention of women and divorces was deep- 
ly reſented by the jealous Tartar : in the feaſt 
of victory, the wine was ſerved by female cup- 


bearers, and the ſultan beheld his own concu- 


bines and wives confounded among the flaves, 
and 


(52) Sec a fplendid and eloquent encomium of Tamerlane, p. 36 
—39- ipſe enim novi (fays Poggius) qui fuere in ejus caſtris ... Re- 
gem vivum cepit, caveaque in modum feræ incluſum per omnem 
Aſiam circumtulit egregium admirandumque ſpectaculum fortunæ. 

53) The Chronicon Tarviſianum (in Muratori, Script. Rerum 
Italicarum, tom. xix. p. 800. ), and the Annales Eſtenſes (tom. xviii. 
P- 974+). The two authors, Andrea de Reduſiis de Quero, and James 
de Delayto, were both contemporaries, and both chancellors, the one 
of Trevigi, the other of Ferrara. The evidence of the former is the 
moſt politive. | 

(54) See Arabſhah, tom. ii. c. 28. 34. He travelled in regiones 
Rumæas, A. H. 839 (A. D. 1435, July 27), tom. ii. c. 2. p. 13. 
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and expoſed without a veil to the eyes of intem- 

rance. Jo eſcape a ſimilar indignity, it is 
faid, that his ſucceſſors, except in a ſingle in- 
ſtance, have abſtained from legitimate nuptials; 
and the Ottoman practice and belief, at teaſt in 
the fixteenth century, is atteſted by the obſerving 
Buſbequius (55), ambaſſador from the court of 


Vienna to the great Soliman. 4. Such is the, vv +h- 
ſeparation of language, that the teſtimony of abe E 


Greek is not leſs independent than that of a La- 
tin or an Arab. I ſuppreſs the names of Chal- 
condyles and Ducas, who flouriſhed in a later 
period, and who ſpeak in a leſs poſitive tone; 
but more attention is due to George Phranza (56), 
protoveſtiare of the laſt emperors, and who was 
born a year before the battle of Angora. 
Twenty-two years after that event, he was ſent 
ambaſſador to Amurath the lecond ; and the 
hiſtorian might converſe with fome veteran Ja- 
nizaries, who bad been made priſoners with the 
ſultan, and had themſelves feen him in his iron 


cage. 5. The laſt evidence, in every ſenſe, is 11 by 
ur 


that of the Turkiſh annals, which have been 
conſulted or tranſcribed by Leunclavius, Pocock, 
and Cantemir (57). They unanimoufly,deplore 
the captivity of the iron cage; and ſome credit 
may be allowed to national hiſtorians, who 
cannot ſtigmatize the Tartar without uncovering 
the ſhame of their king and country, 


. * A Probable 
From theſe oppoſite premiſes, a fair and fag: 14 


moderate concluſion may be deduced. I am 
ſatisfied 


(35) Buſbequius in Legatione Turcica, epiſt. 1 £2. Vet his re- 
ſpectable authority is ſomewhat ſhaken by the ſubſequent marriages 


of Amurath II. with a Servian, and of Mahomet II. with an Aftatic, 
princeſs (Cantemir, p. 83. 93.) | : 
(56) See the teſtimony of George Phranza (I. i. c. 29.), and his 
life in Hanckius de Script. (Byzant. P. i. c. 40.). Chalcondyles and 
Ducas ſpeak in general terms of Bajazet's chamr. 
(57) Annales Leunclav. p. 321. Pocock, Prolegomen. ad Abu 
pharag. Dynaſt. Cantemir, p. $55. 
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Death oſ 
Bajazet, 

A. D. 1403. 
March 9. 


Timour, 


Term of the 


4.D. 14. Chipelago, Aſia was in the hand of Timour; 
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ſatisfied that Sherefeddin Ali has faithfully 
deſcribed the firſt oſtentatious interview, in 
which the conqueror, whoſe ſpirits were har- 
moniſed by ſucceſs, affected the character of 
generoſity. But his mind was inſenſibly all- 
enated by the unſeaſonable arrogance of Ba- 
Jazet ; the complaints of his enemies, the Ana- 
tolian princes, were juſt and vehement; and 
Timour betrayed a deſign of leading his royal 
captive in triumph to Samarcand. An at- 
tempt to facilitate his eſcape, by digging a 
mine under the tent, provoked the Mogul em- 
peror to impoſe a harſher reſtraint ; and in 
his perpetual marches, an iron cage on a wag- 
gon might be invented; not as a wanton 1n- 
fult, but as a rigorous precaution. Timour 
had read in ſome fabulous hiſtory a ſimilar treat- 


ment of one of his predeceſſors, a king of Per- 


ha; and Bajazet was condemned to repreſent 
the perſon, and expiate the guilt, of the Roman 
Cæſar (58). But the ſtrength of his mind and 
body fainted under the trial, and his premature 
death might, without injuſtice, be aſcnbed to 
the ſeverity of Timour. He warred not with 


the dead; a tear and ſepulchre were all that 


he could beſtow on a captive who was delivered 
from his power; and if Mouſa, the fon of Ba- 
Jazet, was permitted to reign over the ruins of 
Bourſa, the greateſt part of the province of Ana- 
tolia had been reſtored by the conqueror to their 
lawful ſovereigns. 


From the Irtiſh and Volga to the Perſian Gulf, 
conqueſts of 2nd from the Ganges to Damaſcus and the Ar- 


Its 

(58) A Sapor, king of Perſia, had been made priſoner and incloſed 

in the figure of a cow's hide by Maximian or Calerius Cæſar. Such 

is the fable related by Eutychius (Annal. tom. i. p. 421. veri. Pocock). 

The recollection of the true hiſtory (Decline and Fall, &c. vol. ii. p. 

121—129.) will teach us to appreciate the knowledge of the Orienta!z 
of the ages which precede the Hegira, © - 


———— 
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his armies were invincible, his ambition was 
boundleſs, and his zeal might aſpire to conquer 
and convert the Chriſtian kingdoms of the 
Weſt, which already trembled at his name. 
He touched the utmoſt verge of the land; but 
an inſuperable, though narrow, ſea rolled be- 
tween the two continents of Europe and 
Alia (59); and the lord of fo many tomans, or 
myriads, of horſe, was not maſter of a ſingle 
galley. The two pallages of the Boſphorus 
and Helleſpont, of Conſtantinople and Galli- 
poli, were paſſed, the one by «the Chriſtians, 
the other by the Turks. On this great occaſi- 
on, they forgot the difference of religion to act 
with union and firmneſs in the common caule : 
the double ſtreights were guarded with ſhips and 
fortifications; and they ſeparately withheld the 
tranſports, which Timour demanded of either 
nation, under the pretence of attacking their 
enemy. At the ſame time, they ſoothed his 
pride with tributary gifts and ſuppliant embaſ- 
ſies, and prudently tempted him to retreat with 
the honours of victory. Soliman, the ſon of 
Bajazet, implored his clemency for his father 
and himſelf; accepted, by a red patent, the in- 
veſtiture of the kingdom of Romania, which 
he already held by the ſword; and reiterated 
his ardent wiſh, of caſting himſelf in perſon at 
the feet of the king of the world. The Greek 
emperor (60) (either Joha or Manuel) ſubmit- 

{OY ls © © D ted 


(39) Arabſhah (tom. ii. c. 2g.) deſcribes, like a curious traveller, 
the ſtreights of Gallipoli and Conſtantinople. To acquire a juſt idea 
of theſe events, I have compared the narratives and prejudices of the 
Moguls, Turks, Greeks, and Arabians. The Spaniſh ambaſſador 
mentions this hoſtile union of the Chriſtians and Ottomans (Vie de 
Timour, p. 96.). 

(60) Since the name of Cæſar had been transferred to the ſultans of 
Roum, the Greek princes of Conſtantinople (Sherefeddin, I. v. c. 54.) 
were confounded with the Chriſtian /rds of Gallipoli, Theſſalonica, 
&c. under the title of Tekkur, which is derived by corruption from 


the genitive Ts xvpis (Cantemir, p. 51+)- 
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ted to pay the ſame tribute which he had ſti- 
pulated with the Turkiſh ſultan, and ratified the 
treaty by an oath of allegiance, from which he 
could abſolve his conſcience ſo ſoon as the 
Mogul arms had retired from Anatolia. But 
the fears and fancy of nations aſcribed to the 
ambitious Tamerlane a new deſign of vaſt and 
romantic compaſs; a deſign of ſubduing Egypt 


and Africa, marching from the Nile to the 


Atlantic Ocean, entering Europe by the 
Streights of Gibraltar, and, after impoſing his 
yoke on the Kingdoms of Chriſtendom, of re- 
turning home by the deſerts of Ruſha and Tar- 
tary. This remote, and perhaps imaginary, 
danger was averted by the ſubmiſſion of the 
ſultan of Egypt: the honours of the prayer and 
the coin, atteſted at Cairo the ſupremacy of 
Timour; and a rare gift of a giraffe, or came- 
lopard, and nine oſtriches, repreſented at Sa- 
marcand the tribute of the African world. Our 
imagination is not leſs aſtoniſhed by the portrait 
of a Mogul, who, in his camp before Smyrna, 
meditates and almoſt accompliſhes the invaſion 
of the Chineſe empire (61). Timour was urged 
to this enterpriſe by national honour and reli- 
gious zeal. The torrents which he had ſhed of 
Muſulman blood could be expiated only by an 
equal deſtruction of the infidels; and as he now 
ſtood at the gates of paradiſe, he might beſt 
ſecure his glorious entrance by demoliſhing the 
idols of China, founding moſchs in every city, 
and eſtabliſhing the profeſſion of faith in one 
God, and his prophet Mahomet. The recent 
expulſion of the houſe of Zingis was an infult 
on the Mogul name; and the diſorders of the 

empire 


(61) See Sherefeddin, I. v. c. 4. who marks, in a juſt itinerary, the 
road to China, which Arabſhah (tom. ii. c. 35.) paints in vague and 
rhetorical colours, | 
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empire afforded the faireſt opportunity for re- 
venge. Ihe illuſtrious Hongvou, founder of 
the dynally of Ming, died four years before the 
battle of Angora; and his grandſon, a weak 
and unfortunate youth, was burnt in his palace, 
after a million of Chineſe had periſned in the 
civil war (62). Before he evacuated Anatolia, 
1imour diſpatched beyoud the Sihoon a nume- 
rous army, or rather colony, of his old and 
new ſubjects, to open the road, to ſubdue the 
Pagan Calmucks and Mungals, and to found 
cities and magazines in the deſert; and, by the 
diligence of his lieutenant, he ſoon received a 
perfect map and deſcription of the unknown re- 


gions, from the ſource of the Irtiſh to the wall 


of China. During theſe preparations, the em- 
peror atchieved the final conqueſt of Georgia; 
palled the winter on the banks of the Araxes; 
appeaſed the troubles of Perſia; and lowly re- 
turned to his capital, aſter a campaign of four 
years and nine months. "Tay 


On the throne of Samarcand (63), he diſ-Histri- 


35 


played in a ſhort repoſe his magnificence and Samareand, 


power; liſtened to the complaints of the peo-4-D- 1424, 
ple; diſtributed a juſt meaſure of rewards and 5. 1006. 
puniſhments ; employed his riches in the archi-Janvary 8. 


tecture of palaces and temples; and gave audi- 
ence to the ambaſſadors of Egypt, Arabia, In- 
dia, Tartary, Ruſſia, and Spain, the laſt of 
whom preſented a ſuit of tapeſtry which eclipſed 
the pencil of the Oriental artiſts. The marri- 
age of ſix of the emperor's grandſons was eſteem- 
ed an act of religion, as well as of paternal ten- 

D 2 derneſs; 


(62) Synopſis Hiſt. Sinicæ, p. 74—76 (in the 4th part of the Re- 
lations de 'I'hevenot), Duhalde, Hiſt. de la Chine (tom. i. p. 50%, 
s0oB. folio edition); and for the chronology of the Chineſe empe- 
rors, de Guignes, Hiſt. des Huns, tom. i. p. 71, 72. 

) For the return, 3 and death of Timour, ſee Shereſed- 
ah (tom. ii. C. 35==47-) 


(6 
din a Vi. c. 1-30.) and Arab 
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derneſs; and the pomp of the ancient caliphs 
was revived in their nuptials. They were cele- 
brated in the gardens of Canighul, decorated 
with innumerable tents and pavilions, which 
diſplayed the luxury of a great city and the 
ſpoils of a victorious camp. Whole foreſts 
were cut down to ſupply fuel for the kitchens ; 
the plain was ſpread with pyramids of meat, 
and vaſes of every liquor, to which thouſands 
of gueſts were courteouſly invited: the orders 
of the ſtate, and the nations of the carth, were 
marſhalled at the royal banquet; nor were the 
ambaſſadors of Europe (fays the haughty Per- 
fan) excluded from the feaſt; fince even the 
caſſes, the ſmalleſt fiſh, find their place in the 


ocean (64). The public joy was teſtified by il 


iuminations and maſquerades; the trades of 
Samarcand paſſed in review; and every trade 
was emulous to execute ſome quaint device, 
ſome marvellous pageant, with the materials of 
their peculiar art. After the marriage- contracts 
had been ratified by the cadhis, the bride- 
grooms and their brides retired to the nuptial 
chambers; nine times, according to the Ahatic 
ſaſhion, they were dreſſed and undreſſed; and 
at each change of apparel, pearls and rubies 
were ſhowered on their heads, and contemptu- 
ouſly abandoned to their attendants. A general 
indulgence was proclaimed : every law was re- 
laxed, every pleaſure was allowed; the people 
was free, the ſovereign was idle; and the hiſto- 

rian 


(64) Shereſeddin (I. vi. c. 24.) mentions the ambaſſadors of one of 
the moſt potent ſovereigns of Europe. We know that it was Henry 
III. king of Caſtile; and the curious relation of his two embaſſies 1; 
1141] extant (Mariana, Hiſt. Hiſpan, I. xix. c. 11. tom. ii. p. 329, 330. 
Avertiflement a I Hiſt. de Timur Bec, p. 28—33.). There appears 
likewiſe to have been ſome correſpondence between the Mogul em- 
peror, and the court of Charles VII. king of France (Hiſtoire de 
France, par Velly et Villaret, tom, xii. p. 336.). 
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rian of Timour may remark, that, after devo- 
ting fifty years to the attainment of empire, 
the only happy period of his life were the two 
months in which he ceaſed to exerciſe his pow- 
er. But he was ſoon awakened to the cares of 
government and war. The ſtandard was un- 
furled for the invaſion of China: the emirs 
made their report of two hundred thouſand, the 
ſelect and veteran ſoldiers of Iran and Touran: 
their baggage and proviſions were tranſported by 
hve hundred great waggons, and an immenſe 
train of horſes and camels; and the troops 
might prepare for a long abſence, ſince more 
than fix months were employed 1n the tranquil 
Journey of a caravan from Samarcand to Pekin. 
Neither age, nor the ſeverity of the winter, 
could retard the impatience of Timour; he 
mounted on horſeback, paſſed the Sthoon on 
the ice, marched ſeventy-ſix paraſangs, three 
hundred miles, from his capital, and pitched 
his laſt camp in the neighbourhood of Otrar, 


37 


where he was expected by the angel of death. EHis death 


Fatigue, and the indiſcreet uſe of 1ced water, 
accelerated the progreſs of his fever; and the 


of his age, thirty-five years after he had aſcend. 
ed the throne of Zagatai. His deſigns were 
loſt; his armies were diſbanded; China was 
ſaved; and fourteen years after his deceaſe, the 
moſt powerful of his children ſent an embaſly of 
friendſhip and commerce to the court of Pe- 


kin (65). 
The 


{65 ) See the tranſlation of the Perſian account of their embaſly, a 
curious and original piece (in the ivth part of the Relations de The- 
venot). They preſented the emperor of China with an old horſe 
which Timour had formerly rode. It was in the year 1419, that they 
departed from the court of Herat, to which place they returned in 
1422 from Pekin. 


on the road 
to China, 
A. D. 1405, 


conqueror of Aſia expired in the ſeventieth year *P"! 1. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
The fame of Timour has pervaded the Eaſt 


H Timer. and Weſt; his poſterity is ſtill inveſted with the 


oi Timour. 


Imperial title; and the admiration of his ſub- 
jects, who revered him almoſt as a deity, may 
be juſtified in ſome degree by the praiſe or con- 
feſſion of his bittereſt enemies (66). Although 
he was lame of an hand and foot, his form and 
ſtature were not unworthy of his rank; and his 
vigorous health, ſo eſſential to himſelf and to 
the world, was corroborated by temperance 
and exerciſe. In his familiar diſcourſe he was 
grave and modeſt, and if he was ignorant of 
the Arabic language, he ſpoke with fluency and 
elegance the Perſian and "Turkiſh 1dioms. It 
was his delight to converſe with the learned on 
topics of hiſtory and ſcience; and the amuſe- 
ment of his jeifh re hours was the game of cheſs, 
which he improved or corrupted with new re- 
finements (67). In his religion, he was a zea- 
lous, though not perhaps an orthodox, Muſul- 
man (68); but his ſound underſtanding may 
tempt us to believe, that a ſuperſtitious reve- 
rence for omens and prophecies, for ſaints and 
aſtrologers, was only affected as an inſtrument 
of policy. In the government of a vaſt em- 
pire, he ſtood alone and abſolute, without a re- 
bel to oppoſe his power, a favourite to ſeduce 
his affections, or a miniſter to miſlead his judg- 
ment. It was his firmeſt maxim, that whatever 

might 


(66) From Arabſhah, tom. ii. c. 96. The bright or ſofter colours 
are borrowed from Shereſcddin, d' Herbelot, and the Inſtitutions. 

(67) His new ſyſtem was multiplied from 32 pieces and 64 ſquares, 
to 56 pieces and 110 or 130 ſquares. But, except in his court, the old 
game has been thought ſufficiently elaborate. The Mogul emperor 
was rather pleaſed than hurt, with the victory of a a ſubject ; a cheſs- 
player will feel the value of this encemium ! 

(68) See Sherefeddin, I. v. c. 15. 28. Arabſhah (tom. ii. c. 96. . 
801. 893.) reproves the impiety of Tim REL the Moguls, who a 
maledicat): nor will he believe that Sharokh had aboliſhed the uſe 
and authority of that Pagan code. 


moſt preferred to the Koran, the Yacſa, o a of Zingis (cui Deus 
ar 
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might be the r the word of the 
prince ſhould never be diſputed or recalled; 
bu his ſoes have maliciouſly obſerved, that the 
commands of anger and deſtruction were more 
ſtrictly executed than thoſe of beneficence and 
favour. His ſons and grandſons, of whom Ti- 
mour left ſix-and-thirty at his deceaſe, were bis 
firſt and moſt ſubmiſſive ſubjects; and whenever 
they deviated from their duty, they were cor- 
rected, according to the laws of Zingis, with 
the baſtonade, and afterwards reſtored to ho- 
nour and command. Perhaps his heart was not 
devoid of the ſocial virtues; perhaps he was 
not incapable of loving his friends and pardon- 
ing his enemies; but the rules of morality are 
founded on the public intereſt; and it may be 
ſufficient to applaud the wfom of a monarch, 
for the liberality by which he is not impoveriſh- 
ed, and for the juſtice by which he is ſtrength- 
ened and enriched. To maintain the harmony 
of authority and obedience, to chaſtiſe the 
proud, to protect the weak, to reward the de- 
ſerving, to baniſh vice and idleneſs from his do- 
minions, to ſecure the traveller and merchant, 
to reſtrain the depredations of the ſoldier, to 
cheriſh the labours of the huſbandman, to en- 
courage induſtry and learning, and, by an equal 
and moderate aſſeſſment, to encreaſe the reve- 
nue, without encreaſing the taxes, are indeed 
the duties of a prince; but, in the diſcharge of 
theſe duties, he finds an ample and immediate 
recompenſe. Timour might boaſt, that at his 
acceſſion to the throne, Aſia was the prey of 
anarchy and rapine, whilſt under his proſperous 
monarchy a child, fearleſs and unhurt, might 
carry a purſe of gold from the Eaſt to the Welt, 
Such was his confidence of merit, that from this 
reformation he derived an excuſe for his victo- 

ries, 
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ries, and a title to univerſal dominion. The 
four following obſervations will ſerve to appre- 
ciate his claim to the public gratitude; and per- 
haps we ſhall conclude, that the Mogul empe- 
ror was rather the ſcourge than the benefactor 
of mankind. 1. If ſome partial diſorders, ſome 


local oppreſſions, were healed by the ſword of 


Timour, the remedy was far more pernicious 
than the diſeaſe. By their rapine, cruelty, and 
diſcord, the petty tyrants of Perſia might afflict 
their ſubjects; but whole nations were cruſhed 
under the footſteps of the reformer. The ground 
which had been occupied by flouriſhing cities, 
was often marked by his abominable trophies, 
by columns, or pyramids, of human heads. 
Aſtracan, Carizme, Delhi, Iſpahan, Bagdad, 
Aleppo, Damaſcus, Bourſa, Smyrna, and a 
thouſand others, were ſacked, or burnt, or ut- 
terly deſtroyed, in his preſence, and by his 
troops; and perhaps his conſcience would have 
been ſtartled, if a prieſt or philoſopher had 
dared to number the millions of victims whom 
he had ſacrificed to the eſtabliſhment of peace 
and order (69). 2. His moſt deſtructive wars 
were rather inroads than conqueſts. He inva- 
ded Turkeſtan, Kipzak, Ruſſia, Hindoſtan, Sy- 
ria, Anatolia, Armenia, and Georgia, without 
a hope or a deſire of preſerving thoſe diſtant 
provinces. From thence he departed, laden 


with ſpoil; but he left behind him neither troops 


to awe the contumacious, nor magiſtrates to 
protect the obedient, natives. When he had 
broken 


(69) Beſides the bloody paſſages of this narrative, I muſt refer to an 
anticipation in the ſixth volume of the Decline and Fall, which, in a 
Ungle note Cp. 50. Note 25.), accumulates near 300,000 heads of the 
monuments of his cruelty. Except in Rowe's play on the fifth of No- 
vember, I did not expect to hear of Timour's amiable moderation 
(White's preface, p. 7.). Yet I can excuſe a generous enthuſiaſm in 
the reader, and il mote in the editor, of the Inſtitutions. | 
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broken the fabric of their ancient government, 


he abandoned them to the evils which his inva- 


fon had aggravated or cauſed; nor were theſe 
evils compenſated by any preſent or poſſible be- 
nefits. 3. The kingdoms of Tranſoxiana and 


Perſia were the proper field which he laboured 


to cultivate and adorn, as the perpetual inheri- 
tance of his family. But his peaceful labours 
were often interrupted, and ſometimes blaſted, 


by the abſence of the conqueror. While he 


triumphed on the Volga or the Ganges, his ſer- 
vants, and even his ſons, forgot their maſter 
and their duty. The public and private 1nju- 
ries were poorly redreſſed by the tardy rigour of 
enquiry and puniſhment ; and we mult be con- 
tent to praiſe the In/{i7u770n5 of Timour, as the 
ſpecious idea of a perfect monarchy. 4. W hat- 
ſoever might be the bleſſings of his adminiſtra- 
tion, they evaporated with his life. To reign, 
rather than to govern, was the ambition of his 
children and grandchildren (70); the enemies of 
each other and of the people. A fragment of 
the empire was upheld with ſome glory by 


| Sharokh his youngeſt ſon ; but after his deceaſe, 
the ſcene was again involved in darkneſs and 


blood; and before the end of a century, Tran- 
ſoxiana and Perſia were trampled by the Uzbeks 
from the north, and the Turkmans of the black 
and white ſheep. The race of Timour would 


have been extinct, if an hero, his deſcendant in 
the fifth degree, had not fled before the Uzbek 


arms to the conqueſt of Hindoſtan. His ſueceſ- 
ſors, the great Moguls (71), extended their ſway 


from 


(75) Conſult the laſt chapters of Sherefeddin and Arabſhah, and 
NM. de Guignes ( Hiſt. des Huns, tom. iv. I. xx.). Fraſer's Hiſtory of 
Nadir Shah, p. 1—6z. The ſtory of Timour's deſcendants is imper- 
_ told: and the ſecond and third parts of Sherefeddin are un- 

nown. 

(71) Shah Allum, the preſent Mogul, is in the fourteenth degree 
from Timour by Miran Shah, his third ſon. See the iiid volume of 
Dow's Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, 
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from the mountains of Caſhmir to Cape Como- 
rin, and from Candahar to the gulf of Bengal. 
Since the reign of Aurengzebe, their empire | 
has been diſſolved ; their treaſures of Delhi have 


been rifled by a Perſian robber; and the richeſt 
of their kingdoms is now poſſeſſed by a company 
of Chriſtian merchants, of a remote iſland in 
the Northern ocean. 
Civil wars Far different was the fate of the Ottoman mo- 
of he ons narchy. The maſſy trunk was bent to the 
Ol Bajazet, . "HO 
A. DP. ground, but no ſooner did the hurricane paſs 
+493-1421- away, than it again roſe with freſh vigour and 
more lively vegetation. When Timour, in | 
every ſenſe, had evacuated Anatolia, he left the 
cities without a palace, a treaſure, or a king. | 
The open country was overſpread with hords of 
ſhepherds and robbers of "Tartar or Turkman 
origin ; the recent conqueſts of Bajazet were re- 
ſtored to the emirs, one of whom, in baſe re- 
venge, demolithed his ſepulchre; and his five 
ſons were eager, by civil diſcord, to conſume 
the remnant of their patrimony. I ſhall enu- 
merate their names 1n the order of their age and 
. Muſta-aQtions (72). I. It is doubtful, whether I relate 
pans the ſtory of the true Muſſapha, or of an impoſ- 
tor, who perſonated that loſt prince. He fought 
by his father's fide in the battle of Angora: but 
when the captive ſultan was permitted to en- 
quire for his children, Mouſa alone could be 
found; and the Turkiſh hiſtorians, the ſlaves of 
the triumphant faction, are perſuaded that his 
brother was confounded among the flain. If 
Muſtapha eſcaped from that diſaſtrous field, he 


was 


(72) The civil wars, from the death of Bajazet to that of Muſta- 
Pha, are related, according to the Turks, by Demetrius Cantemir (p. 
58—82.). Of the Greeks, Chalcondyles (1. iv and v.), Phranza (I. i. 
c. 30—32.), and Ducas (c. 18—27.), the laſt is the moſt copious and 
beſt informed. | 
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was concealed twelve years from his friends and 
enemies; till he emerged in Theſſaly, and was 
hailed by a numerous party, as the ſon and ſuc- 
ceflor of Bajazet. His firſt defeat would have 
been his laſt, had not the true, or falſe, Muſta- 


pha been ſaved by the Greeks, and reſtored, 


after the deceaſe of his brother Mahomet, to h- 
berty and empire. A degenerate mind ſeemed 
to argue his ſpurious birth; and if, on the 
throne of Adrianople, he was adored as the 
Ottoman ſultan ; his flight, his fetters, and an 
ignominious gibbet, delivered the impoſtor to 


popular contempt. A+ fimilar character and 


claim was afferted by ſeveral rival pretenders ; 
thirty perſons are ſaid to have ſuffered under the 
name of Muſtapha; and theſe frequent execu- 
tions may perhaps inſinuate, that the Turkiſh 
court was not perfectly ſecure of the death of 
the lawful prince. 2. After his father's capti- 


vity, Iſa (73) reigned for ſome time in the neigh-4. It; 


bourhood of Angora, Sinope, and the Black 
Sea; and his ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed from 
the preſence of Timour with fair promiſes and 
honourable giſts. But their maſter was ſoon 
deprived of his province and life, by a jealous 
brother, the ſovereign of Amaſia; and the final 
event ſuggeſted a pious alluſion, that the law of 
Moſes and Jeſus, of 1a and Monyſa, had been 
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abrogated by the greater Mahomet. 3. Solimam 3. Soliman, 


is not numbered in the liſt of the Turkiſh empe- 
rors : yet he checked the victorious progreſs 
the Moguls; and after their departure, united 
lor a while the thrones of Adrianople and 
Bourſa. In war he was brave, active, and for- 
tunate: his courage was ſoftened by aa 

ut 


(73) Arabſhah, tom. ii. c. 26. whoſe teſtimony on this occaſion is 
weighty and valuable. The exiſtence of Iſa (unknown to the Turks) 
is likewiſe confirmed by Sherefeddin (I. v. c. 57.). 


A. D. 
1403-1410. 
of s 
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but it was likewiſe inflamed by preſumption, 
and corrupted by intemperance and idleneſs. 
He relaxed the nerves of diſcipline, in a govern- 
ment where either the ſubject or the ſovereign 
muſt continually tremble : his vices alienated 
the chiefs of the army and the law; and his 
daily drunkennels, ſo contemptible in a prince 
and a man, was doubly odious in a diſciple of 
the prophet. In the ſlumber of intoxication, 
he was ſurpriſed by his brother Mouſa; and as 
he fled from Adrianople towards the By zantine 
capital, Soliman was overtaken and ſlain in a 
bath, aſter a reign of ſeven years and ten months. 
, 4. The inveſtiture of Mouſa degraded him as 
'the ſlave of the Moguls : his tributary kingdom 
of Anatolia was confined within a narrow li— 
mit, nor could his broken militia and empty 
treaſury contend with the hardy and veteran 
bands of the ſovereign of Romania. Mouſa 
fled in diſguiſe from the palace of Bourſa; tra- 
verſed the Propontis 1n an open boat ; wandered 
over the Walachian and Servian hills; and after 
ſome vain attempts, aſcended the throne of 
Adrianople, ſo recently ſtained with the blood 
of Soliman. In a reign of three years and an 
half, his troops were victorious againſt the 
Chriſtians of Hungary and the Morea; but 
Mouſa was ruined by his timorous diſpoſition 
and unſeaſonable clemency. Aſter reſigning 
the ſovereignty of Anatolia, he fell a victim to 
the perfidy of his miniſters, and the ſuperior aſ- 
cendant of his brother Mahomet. 5. The final 
victory of Mahomet was the juſt recompenſe of 
his prudence and moderation. Before his fa- 
ther's captivity, the royal youth had been en- 

truſted with the government of Amaſia, thirt 
days journey from Conſtantinople, and the 
Turkiſh frontier againſt the Chriſtians of Tre- 
bizond 
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bizond and Georgia. The caſtle, in Aſiatic 
warfare, was eſteemed impregnable; and the 
city of Amaſia (74), which 1s cqually divided 
by the river Iris, riſes on either fide in the form 
of an amphitheatre, and repreſents on a ſmall- 
er ſcale the image of Bagdad. In his rapid ca- 
reer, Timour appears to have overlooked this 
obſcure and contumacious angle of Anatoha ; 
and Mabomet, without provoking the conquer- 
or, maintained his ſilent independence, and 
chaſed from the province the laſt ſtragglers of 
the Tartar hoſt. He relieved himſelf from the 
dangerous neighbourhood of Iſa; but in the 
conteſts of their more powerful brethren, his 
firm neutrality was reſpected ; till, after the tri- 
umph of Mouſa, he ſtood forth the heir and 
avenger of the unfortunate Soliman. Maho- 
met obtained Anatolia by treaty and Romania 
by arms; and the ſoldier who preſented him 
with the head of Mouſa was rewarded as the 
benefactor of his king and country. The eight 
years of his ſole and peaceful reign were ufeful- 
ly employed in baniſhing the vices of civil diſ- 
cord, and reſtoring on a firmer baſis the fabric 
of the Ottoman monarchy. His laſt care was 
the choice of two vizirs, Bajazet and Ibra- 
him (75), who might guide the youth of his fon 
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Amurath; and ſuch was their union and pru-Reign of 


* A th 
dence, that they concealed above forty days the 1 


emperor's death, till the arrival of his ſucceſſor 142-1461, 


in the palace of Bourſa. A new war was February 9. 


kindled in Europe by the prince, or impoſtor, 
Muſtapha; 


(74) Arabſhah, loc. citat. Abulfeda, Geograph. tab. xvii. p. 303. 
Buſbequius, epiſt. i. p. 96, 97. in Itinere C. P. et Amaſiano. 

(75) The virtues of Ibrahim are praiſed by a contemporary Greek 
(Ducas, c. 25.). His deſcendants are the ſole nobles in Turkey: they 
content themſelves with the adminiſtration of his pious foundations, 


are excuſed from public offices, and receive two annual viſits from the 
ſultan (Cantemir, p. 76.). 
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Muſtapha; the firſt vizir loſt his army and his 
head; but the more fortunate Ibrahim, whoſe 
name and family are ſtill revered, extinguiſhed 
the laſt pretender to the throne of Bajazet, and 

cloſed the ſcene of domeſtic hoſtility. 
Re-union [In theſe conflicts, the wiſeſt Turks, and in- 
of te Ot- deed the body of the nation, were ſtrongly at- 
pire, tached to the unity of the empire; and Roma- 
nia and Anatolia, ſo often torn aſunder by pri- 
vate ambition, were animated by a ſtrong and 
invincible tendency of coheſion. Their efforts 
might have inſtructed the Chriſtian powers; and 
had they occupied with a confederate fleet, the 
{treights of Gallipoli, the Ottomans, at leaſt in 
Europe, muſt have been ſpeedily annihilated. 
But the ſchiſm of the Weſt, and the factions 
and wars of France and England, diverted the 
Latins from this generous enterpriſe : they en- 
joyed the preſent reſpite, without a thought of 
tuturity ; and were often tempted by a momen- 
tary intereſt, to ſerve the common enemy of 
their religion. A colony of Genoeſe (76), 
which had been planted at Phocæa (77) on the 
Ionian coaſt, was enriched by the lucrative mo- 
nopoly of alum (78); and their tranquillity, 
under the Turkiſh empire, was ſecured by the 
aunual 


(76) See Pachymer (I. v. 29.), Nicephorys Gregoras (I. ii. c. 1.), 
Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 57.), and Ducas (c. 25.). The laſt of theſe, a 
curious and careful obſerver, is entitled, from his birth and ſtation, to 
particular credit in all that concerns Ionia and the iſlands. Among 
the nations that reſorted to New Phocæa, he mentions the Engliſh 
(I-/4/Anver) ; an early evidence of Mediterranean trade. 

(77) For the ſpirit of navigation, and freedom of ancient Phocza, 
or rather of the Phoczans, conſult the 1ſt book of Herodotus, and 
the Geographical Index of his laſt and learned French tranſlator, M. 
Larcher (tom. vii. p. 299-). 

(78) Phocza is not enumerated by Pliny (Hiſt. Nat. xxxv. 62.) 
among the places productive of alum ; he reckons Egypt as the firſt, 
and for the ſecond the iſle of Melos, whoſe alum mines are deſcribed 
by Tournefort (tom. i. lettre iv.), a traveller and a naturaliſt. After 
the loſs of Phocza, the Genoeſe, in 1459, found that uſeful mineral 
in the ifle of Iſchia (Iſmael. Bouillaud, ad Ducam, c. 25.). 
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annual payment of tribute. In the laſt civil 
war of the Ottomans, the Genoeſe governor, 
Adorno, a bold and ambitious youth, embraced 
the party of Amurath ; and undertook with ſe- 
ven ſtout gallies to tranſport him from Aſia to 
Europe. The ſultan and five hundred guards 
embarked on board the admiral's ſhip ; which 
was manned by eight hundred of the braveſt 
Franks. His life and liberty were in their 
hands; nor can we, without reluctance, ap- 
plaud the fidelity of Adorno, who, in the midft 
of the paſſage, knelt before him, and gratefully 
accepted a diſcharge of his arrears of tribute. 
They landed in ſight of Muſtapha and Gallipo- 
li; two thouſand Italians, armed with lances 
and battle-axes, attended Amurath to the con- 
queſt of Adrianople; and this venal ſervice was 
ſoon repaid by the ruin of the commerce and 
colony of Phocaa. 

If Timour had generouſly marched at the re-State of the 
queſt, and to the relief, of the Greek emperor, e 
he might be entitled to the praiſe and gratitude 4-D- 
of the Chriſtians (79). But a Muſulman, who 445. 
carried into Georgia the {word of perſecution, 
and reſpected the holy warfare of Bajazet, was 
not diſpoſed to pity or ſuccour the wolaters of 
Europe. The Tartar followed the impulſe of 
ambition; and the deliverance of Conſtantino- 
ple was the accidental conſequence. When 
Manuel abdicated the government, it was his 
prayer, rather than his hope, that the ruin of 
the church and ſtate might be delayed beyond 

his 


_ (79) The writer who has the moſt abuſed this fabulous generoſity, 
is our ingenious Sir William Temple (his works, vol. iii. p. 349, 350- 
octavo edition), that lover of exotic virtue. After the conqueſt of 
Ruſſia, &c. and the paſſage of the Danube, his Tartar hero relieves, 
viſits, admires, and refuſes the city of Conſtantine. His flattering 
poo deviates in every line from the truth of hiſtory : yet his plea- 
ing ſi ions are more excuſable than the groſs errors of Cantemir, 
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his unhappy days; and after his return from a 
weſtern pilgrimage, he expected every hour the 
news of the ſad cataſtrophe. On a ſudden he 
was aſtoniſhed and rejoiced by the intelligence 
of the retreat, the overthrow, and the captivity 
of the Ottoman. Manuel (80) immediately 
ſailed from Modon in the Morea; aſcended the 
throne of Conſtantinople; and diſmiſſed his 
blind competitor to an eaſy exile in the iſle of 
Leſbos. The ambaſſadors of the ſon of Baja- 
zet were ſoon introduced to his preſence ; but 
their pride was fallen, their tone was modeſt ; 
they were awed by the juſt apprehenſion, left 
the Greeks ſhould open to the Moguls the gates 
of Europe. Soliman ſaluted the . emperor b 

the name of father; ſolicited at his hands the 
government or gift of Romania; and promiſed 
to deſerve his favour by 1aviolable friendſhip, 
and the reſtitution of Theſſalonica, with the 
moſt important places along the Strymon, the 
Propontis, and the Black Sea. The alliance of 
Soliman expoſed the emperor to the enmity and 
revenge of Moula : the Turks appeared in arms 
before the gates of Conſtantinople; but they 
were repulſed by ſea and land; and unleſs the 


city was guarded by ſome foreign mercenaries, 


the Greeks muſt have wondered at their own 
triumph. But, inſtead of prolonging the divi- 
ſion of the Ottoman powers, the policy or pal- 
ſion of Manuel was tempted to aſſiſt the moit 
formidable of the ſons of Bajazet. He conclu- 
ded a treaty with Mahomet, whoſe progreſs was 
checked by the inſuperable barrier of Gallipoli: 
the ſultan and his troops were tranſported over 

| the 


(80) For the reigns of Manuel and John, of MahometT. and Amu- 
rath II. ſee the Othman hiſtory of Cantemir (p. 70—9g.), and the 
three Greeks, Chalcondyles, Phranza, and Ducas, who is ſtill ſupe- 
jor to his rivals. 
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the Boſphorus; he was hoſpitably entertained 
in the capital; and his ſucceſsful ſally was the 
firſt ſtep to the conqueſt of Romania. The ruin 
was ſuſpended by the prudence and moderation 
of the conqueror : he faithfully diſcharged his 
own obligations and thoſe of Soliman, reſpected 


the laws of gratitude and peace; and left the 


emperor guardian of his two younger ſons, in 
the vain hope of ſaving them from the jealous 
cruelty of their brother Amurath. But the exe- 
cution of his laſt teſtament would have offended 
the national honour and religion: and the di- 
van unanimouſly pronounced, that the royal 
youths ſhould never be abandoned to the cuſto- 
dy and education of a Chriſtian dog. On this 
refuſal, the Byzantine councils were divided : 
but the age and caution of Manuel yielded to 
the preſumption of his fon John; and they un- 
ſheathed a dangerous weapon of revenge, by 
diſmifling the true or falſe Muſtapha, who had 
long been detained as a captive and hoſtage, and 
for whoſe maintenance they recerved an annual 


penſion of three hundred thouſand aſpers (81). 


At the door of his priſon, Muſtapha ſubſcribed 
to every propoſal; and the keys of Gallipoli, 
or rather of Europe, were ſtipulated as the price 
of his deliverance. But no ſooner was he ſeat- 
ed on the throne of Romania, than he diſmiſſed 
the Greek ambaſſadors with a {mile of contempr, 
declaring, in a pious tone, that, at the day of 
judgment, he would rather anſwer for the vio- 


lation of an oath, than for the ſurrender of a 
Vor. XII. E Muſulman 


(81) The Turkiſh aſper (from the Greek &oTp05) is, or was, a piece 
of <ohiteor ſilver money, at preſent much debaſed, but which was 
formerly equivalent to the 54th part, at leaſt, of a Venetian ducat or 
ſequin; and the 300, ooo aſpers, a princely allowance or royal tribute, 
may be computed at 2590 l. ſterling (Leunclav. Pandect. Turc. p- 
496—408.). 
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Mufulman city into the hands of the infidels. 
'The emperor was at once the enemy of the two 
rivals; from whom he had ſuſtained, and to 
whom he had offered, an injury ; and the vic- 
tory of Amurath was followed, in the enſuing 
ſpring, by the fiege of Conſtantinople (82). 

Siege of The religious merit of ſubduing the city of the 


Conſtanti- 


nople by A-Cæſars, attracted from Aſia a crowd of volun- 


murath Il. teers, who aſpired to the crown of martyrdom : 


Jone 162.” their military ardour was inflamed by the pro- 


Auguſt 24. miſe of rich ſpoils and beautiful females; and 
the ſultan's ambition was conſecrated by the 
preſence and prediction of Seid Bechar, a de- 
ſcendant of the prophet (83), who arrived in 


the camp, on a mule, with a venerable train of 


tive hundred diſciples. But be might bluſh, if 
2 fanatic could bluſh; at the failure of his afſu- 
Frances. The ſtrength. of the walls reſiſted an 
army of two hundred thouſand Turks: their 
alſaults were - repelled by the ſallies of the 
Greeks and their foreign mercenaries; the old 
reſources of defence were oppoſed to the new 
engines of attack; and the enthuſiaſm of the 
dervith, who was fnatched to heaven in viſion- 
ary converſe with Mabomet, was anſwered by 
the credulity of the Chriſtians, who beheld the 
Virgin Mary, in a violet garment, walking on 
the rampart and animating their courage (84). 
After a ſiege of two months, Amurath was re- 
called to Bourſa by a domeſtic revolt, which 
had been kindled by Greek treachery,. and was 


ſoon 


(82) For the ſiege of Conſtantinople in 1422, ſee the particular and 
contemporary narrative of John Cananus, publiſhed by Leo Allatius, 
at the end of his edition of Acropolita (p. 188—1 gg.). 

(83). Cantemir, p. 89. Cananus, who deſcribes Seid Bechar with- 
out naming him, ſuppoſes that the friend of Mahomet aſſumed in his 
amours the privilege of a prophet, and that the faireſt of the Greek 
nuns were promiſed to the ſaint and his diſciples. 

(84) For this miraculous apparition, Cananus appeals to the Muſul- 
man ſaint; but who will bear teſtimony for Seid Bechar? 50 
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ſoon extinguiſhed by the death of a guiltleſs bro- 
ther. While he led his Jamzaries to new con- The empe- 
EE” | : « ror John 
queſts in Europe. and Aſia, the Byzantine em- Palæologus 
pire was indulged in a ſervile and precarious re-!} 10 
ſpite of thirty years. Manuel funk into the ju 2— 
grave; and John Palæologus was permitted to GDs, 
5 N . ; 312 
reign, for an annual tribute of three hundred 


thouſand 3 and the dereliction of almoſt 
e 


all that he held beyond the ſuburbs of Conſtan- 
tinople. | | | 
In the eſtabliſhment and reſtoration of thefereditary 


ſucceſhon 


Turkiſh empire, the firſt merit muſt doubtleſs be and merit 
aſſigned to the perſonal qualities of the fultans ;o*th* Otto- 
ſince, in human life, the moſt important ſcenes ' 
will depend on the character of a fingle actor. 
By ſome ſhades of wiſdom and virtue, they may 
be diſcriminated from each other; but, except 
in a ſingle inſtance, a period of nine reigns, and 
two hundred and ſixty-five years, is occupied, 
from the elevation of Othman to the death of 
Soliman, by a rare ſeries of warlike and active 
princes, who impreſſed their ſubjects with obe- 
dience and their enemies with terror. Inſtead 
of the ſlothful luxury of the ſeraglio, the heirs 
of royalty were educated in the council and the 
field: from early youth they were entruſted by 
their fathers with the command of provinces 
and armies ; and this manly inſtitution, which 
was often productive of civil war, muſt have eſ- 
ſentially contributed to the diſcipline and vigour 
of the monarchy. The Ottomans cannot ſtyle 
themſelves, like the Arabian caliphs, the de- 
ſcendants or ſucceſſors of the apoſtle of God; 
and the kindred which they claim with the Tar- 
tar khans of the houſe of Zingis, appears to be 
founded in flattery rather than in truth (85). 

E 2 Their 


(85) See Rycaut (1. i. c. 13.). The Turkiſh ſultans aſſume the title 
of khan, Vet Abulghazi is ignorant of his Ottoman couſins. 
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Their origin is obſcure ; but their ſacred and in- 
defeaſible right, which no time can eraſe and no 
violence can infringe, was ſoon and unalterably 
implanted in the minds of their ſubjects. A 
weak or vicious ſultan may be depoſed and 
ſtrangled ; but his mheritance develves to an in- 
fant or an ideot : nor has the moſt daring rebel 
preſumed to aſcend the throne of bis lawful ſo- 
vereign (86), While the trauſient dynaſties of 
Aſia have been continually ſubverted by a crafty 
vizir in the palace or a victorious general in the 
camp, the Ottoman ſuccethon has been confirm- 
ed by the practice of five centuries, and is now 


Incorporated with the vital principle of the 


Fducation 
and diſci- 
pline of the 
Turks, 


Turkiſh nation. 

To the ſpirit and conſtitution of that nation, 
a ſtrong and fingular influence may however be 
aſcribed. The primitive ſubjects of Othman 
were the four hundred families of wandering 
Turkmans, who had followed his anceſtors from 
the Oxus to the Sangar; and the plains of Ana- 
tolia are ſtill covered with the white and black 
tents of their ruſtic brethren. But this original 
drop was diſſolved in the mats of voluntary and 
vanquiſhed ſubjects, who, under the name of 


'Furks, are united by the common ties of reli- 


gion, language, and manners. In the cities, 
from Erzeroum to Belgrade, that national appel- 
lation is cemmon to all the Moflems, the firſt 
and moſt honourable inhabitants; but they have 
abandoned, at leaſt in Romania, the villages, 
and the cultivation ci the land, to the Chriſtian- 
peaſants. 

(86) The third grand vizir of the name of Kiuperli, who was ſlain 
at the battle of Salankanen in 1691 (Cantemir, p. 382.), preſumed to 
ſay, that all the ſucceſſors of Soliman had been fools or tyrants, and. 
that it was time to aboliſh the race (Marſigli Stato Militare, &c. p. 
28.). This political heretic was a good whig, and juſtified apainſt 
the French ambaſlador the revolution of England (Mignot, Hiſt. Ot- 


tomane, tom. iii. p. 434.) His preſumption condemns the ſingula: 
exception of continuing offices in the ſame family. as 
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peaſants. Inthe vigorous age of the Ottoman 
government, the Turks were themſelves exclu- 
ded from all civil and militar y honours; and a 
ſervile claſs, an artificial people, was raiſed by 
the diſcipline of education to obey, to conquer, 
and to command (87). From the time of Or- 
chan and the firſt Amurath, the ſultans were 
perſuaded that a government of the {word muſt 
be renewed in each generation with new fol- 
diers; and that ſuch ſoldiers muſt be ſought, not 
in effeminate Aſia, but among the hardy and 
warlike natives of Europe. The provinces of 
Thrace, Macedonia, Albama, Bulgaria, and 
Servia, became the perpetual! ſeminary of the 
Turkiſh army; and when the royal fifth of the 
captives was diminiſhed by conqueſt, an inhu- 
man tax, of the fifth child, or of every fifth 
year, was rigorouſſy levied on the Chriſtian fa- 
milies. At the age of twelve or fourteen years, 
the moſt robuſt youths were torn from their pa- 
rents; their names were enrolled in a book; and 
from that moment they were clothed, taught, 
and maintained, for the pubhc ſervice. Ac- 
cording to che promiſe of their appearance, they 
were {elected for the royal ſchools of Bourſa, 
Pera, and Adrianqple, entruſted to the care of 
the baſhaws, or diſperſed in the houſes of the 
Anatolian peaſantry. It was the firſt care of 
their maſters to inſtruct them in the Turkiſh * 
guage: their bodies were exerciſed by every 
bour that could fortify their ſtrength; ay og 
learned to wreſtle, to leap, to run, ito ſhoot with 
the bow, and afterwards with the muſket ; till 
they were drafted into the chambers and compa- 
mes of the Janizaries, and ſeverely trained i oa 
tne 


(87) Chaleondyles (I. v.) and Ducas (c. 23.) exhibit the rude linea- 


ments of the Ottoman policy, and the tranſmutation of Chriſtian 
children into Turkiſh ſoldiers, 
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the military or monaſlic diſcipline of the order. 
The youths moſt conſpicuous for birth, talents, 
and beauty, were admitted into the inferior claſs 
of Agiamoglans, or the more liberal rank of 
Thoglans, of whom the former were attached to 
the palace, and the latter to the perſon of the 

rince. In four ſucceſſive ſchools, under the 
rod of the white eunuchs, the arts of horſeman- 
ſhip and of darting the javelin were their daily 
exerciſe, while thoſe of a more ſtudious caſt ap- 


plied themſelves to the ſtudy of the Koran, and 


the knowledge of the Arabic and Perſian 
tongues. As they advanced in ſeniority and me- 
Tit, they were gradually diſmiſſed to military, 
civil, and even eccleſiaſtical employments : the 
longer their ſtay, the higher was their expecta- 
tion; till, at a mature period, they were admit- 
ted into the number of the forty agas, who ſtood 
before the ſultan, and were promoted by his 
choice to the government of provinces and the 
firſt honours of the empire (88). Such a mode 
of inſtitution was admirably adapted to the form 
and ſpirit of a deſpotic monarchy. The mini- 
ſters and generals were, 1n the ſtricteſt ſenſe, the 
ſlaves of the emperor, to whoſe bounty they 


were indebted for their inſtruction and ſupport. 


When they left the ſeraglio, and ſuffered their 
beards to grow as the ſymbol of enfranchiſe- 
ment, they found themſelves in an important of- 
hce, without faction or friendſhip, without pa- 
rents and without heirs, dependent on the hand 
which had raiſed them from the duſt, and 
which, on the ſlighteſt diſpleaſure, could break 

(88) This ſketch of the Turkiſh education and diſcipline, is chiefly 
borrowed from Rycaut's State of the Ottoman Empire, the Stato Mi- 
litare deP Imperio Ottomanno of Count Marſigli lin Haya, 1732, in 
ws), and a Deſcription of the Seraglio, approved by Mr. Greaves 


N a curious traveller, and ipferted in the ſecond volume of his 
works. 8 b b | Eng 


— 


2 
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in pieces theſe ſtatues of glaſs, as they are aptly 
termed by the Turkiſh proverb (89). In the 
flow and painful ſteps of - education, their cha- 
racers and talents were unfolded to a diſcerning 
eye: the man, naked and alone, was reduced to 
the ſtandard of his perſonal merit; and, if the 
fovereign had wiſdom to chuſe, he poſſeſſed a 
pure and boundleſs liberty of choice. The Ot- 
toman candidates were trained by the virtues of 
abſtinence to thoſe of action; by the habits of 
ſubmiſſion to thoſe of command. A fimilar 
ſpirit was diffufed among the troops; and their 
ſilence and febriety, their patience and modeſty, 


have extorted the reluctant praiſe of their Chriſ- 
tian enemies (90). Nor can the victory appear 


doubtful, if we compare the diſoipline and exer- 
ciſe of the Janizaries with the pride of birth, 
the independence of chivalry, the ignorance of 
the new levies, the mutinous temper of the ve- 
terans, and the vices of intemperance and diſ- 
order, which ſo long contaminated the armies of 
Europe. 
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The only hoj e of falvation for the Greek em-Invention 


pire and the adjacent kingdoms, would have 


very in the art of war, that ſhould give them a 
deciſive ſuperiority over their Turkiſh foes. 
Such a weapon was in their hands; ſuch a diſ- 
covery had been made in the critical moment of 
their fate. 'The chymiſts of China or Europe 
had found, by caſual or elaborate experiments, 
that a mixture of ſaltpetre, fulphur, and char- 
coal, produces, with a ſpark of fire, a tremen- 
dous exploſion. It was ſoon obſerved, that if 
the expanſive force were compreſſed in a ſtrong 


tube, 


(89) From the ſeries of cxv vizirs till the ſiege of Vienna (Marſigli, 
p. A 0 their place may be valued at three years and a half purchaſe. 
(99) See the entertaining and judicious letters of Buſbequius. 


and uſe of 
f gunpow- 
been ſome more powerful weapon, ſome diſco-der. 
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tube, a ball of ſtone or iron might be expelled 
with irreſiſtible and deſtructive velocity. The 
preciſe æra of the invention and application of 
gunpowder (91) is involved in doubtful tradi- 
tions and equivocal language ; yet we may clear- 
ly diſcern, that it was known before the middle 
of the fourteenth century; and that before the 
end of the ſame, the uſe of artillery in battles 
and ſieges, by ſea and land, was familiar to the 
ſtates of Germany, Italy, Spain, France, and 
England (92). The priority of nations is of 
{mall aceount; none could derive any excluſive 
benefit from their previous or ſuperior know- 
ledge; and in the common improvement they 
ſtood on the ſame level of relative power and 
military ſcience. Nor was it poſſible to circum- 
ſcribe the fecret within the pale of the church ; 
it was diſcloſed to the Turks by the treachery of 
apoſtates and the ſelfiſh policy of rivals; and 
the ſultans had ſenſe to adopt, and wealth to 
reward, the talents of a Chriſtian engineer. 
The Genoeſe, who tranſported Amurath into 
Europe, muſt be accuſed as his preceptors; and 
it was probably by their hands that his cannon 
was caſt and directed at the ſiege of Conſtanti- 
nople (93). The firſt attempt was indeed un- 
JJ ²˙ . 


(91), The iſt and 1id volumes of Dr Watſon's Chemical Eſſays, 
contain two valuable diſcourſes on the diſtovery and compoſition of 
gunpowder. ©! f ; 

(92) on this ſubjet, modern teſtimonies cannot be truſted. The 
original paſſages are collected by Ducange (Gloſſ. Latin. tom. i. p. 
GIG banded But in the early doubtful twilight, the name, ſound, 
fire, and effect, that ſeem to expreſs wr artillery, may be fairly inter- 
preted of the old engines and the Greek fire. For the Engliſh cannon 
at Crecy,;theauthority of John Villani (Chron. I. xii. c. 68. ), muſt be 
weighed againſt the ſilence of Froiſſard. Yet Muratori- (Antiquit. 
Italia medii Avi, toni ii. Diſſert. xxvi. p. 514, $15.) has produced a 
decifiva paſſage from Petrarch (de Remediis utriuſque Fortune 
Dialog.), who, before the year 1344, execrates this terreſtrial thun- 
der, nuper rara, mrme communis. 

(93) The Turkiſh,cannpn, which Ducas (c. 30.) firſt introduces be- 
fore Belgrade (A. D. 1436), is mentioned by Chalcondyles (l. v. p. 
123.) in 1424, ;at;the ſiege of Conſtantinople. 
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ſacceſsful ; but in the general warfare of the 
age, the advantage was on heir ſide, who were 
moſt commonly the aſſailants; for a while the 
proportion of the attack and defence was ſuſ- 
pended ; and this thundering artillery was point- 
ed againſt the walls and towers which had been 
erected only to reſiſt the leſs potent engines of an- 
tiquity. By the Venetians, the uſe of gunpow- 
der was communicated without reproach to the 
ſultans of Egypt and Perſia, their allies againſt 
the Ottoman power; the ſecret was ſoon propa- 
cated to the extremities of Aſia; and the ad- 
vantage of the European was confined to his 
eaſy victories over the ſavages of the new world. 
If we contraſt the rapid progreſs of this miſ- 
chievous diſcovery with the ſlow and laborious 
advances of reaſon, ſcience, and the arts of 
peace, a philoſopher, according to his temper, 
will laugh or weep at the folly of mankind. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. LIXVI. 


Applications of the Eaſtern Emperors io the Popes. — 
Vifits to the Weſt, of John the Firft, Manuel, 
and John the Second, Paleologus.—Union of the ; 
Greek and Latin Churches, promoted by the Coun- | 
cl of Baſil, and concluded at Ferrara and Ho- 
rence.—State of Literature at Conflantinople.— 
Its Revival in Italy by the Greek Fugitives. — Cu- 
rigſity and Emulation of the Lalins. 


Embally of] N the four laſt centuries of the Greek em- 


22 perors, their friendly or hoſtile aſpect towards 
deere the pope and the Latins, may be obſerved as 
- 4.D.1339. the thermometer of their proſperity or diſtreſs ; 
as the ſcale of the riſe and fall of the Barbarian 
dynaſties. When the Turks of the houſe of 

Seljuk pervaded Aſia and threatened Conſtan- 
tinople, we have ſeen at the council of Pla- 

centia, the ſuppliant ambaſſadors of Alexius, 
imploring the protection of the common father 

of the Chriſtians. No ſooner had the arms of 

the French pilgrims removed the ſultan from 

Nice to Iconium, than the Greek princes re- 

famed, or avowed, their genuine hatred and 
contempt for the ſchiſmatics of the Weſt, which 
precipttated the firſt downfal of their empire. 

The date of the Mogul invaſion is marked in 

the ſoft and chantable language of John Va- 

taces. After the recovery of Conſtantinople, 

the throne of the firſt Palæologus was encom- 

paſſed by foreign and domeſtic enemies: as long 

as the ſword of Charles was ſuſpended over 

his head, he baſely courted the {favour of the 
Roman pontiff; and ſacrificed to the preſent 


danger, 
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danger, his faith, his virtue, and the affection 
of his ſubjects. On the deceaſe of Michael, the 
prince and people aſſerted the independence of 
their church and the purity of their creed : the 
elder Andronicus neither feared nor loved the 
Latins ; in his laſt diſtreſs, pride was the ſafe- 
guard of ſuperſtition, nor could he decently re- 
tract in his age the firm and orthodox : = Sri 
tions of his youth. His grandſon, the younger 
Andronicus, was leſs a ſlave in his temper and 
Atuation; and the conqueſt of Bithynia by the 
Turks, admoniſhed him to ſeek a temporal and 
ſpiritual alliance with the weſtern princes. Af- 
ter a ſeparation and filence of fifty years, a 
ſecret agent, the monk Barlaam, was diſpatched 
to pope Benedict the twelfth ; and his artful in- 
ſtructions appear to have been drawn by the 


maſter-band of the great domeſtic (1). MoſtThe a 


ments 
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rgu- 


for 


OT A 


« holy father,” was he commiſſioned to ſay, cruſade and 


« the emperor is not leſs deſirous than yourſelfunion. 


« of an union between the two churches : but 
ein this delicate tranſaction, he is obliged to 


« reſpect his own dignity and the prejudices of 


« his ſubjets. The ways of union are two- 
« fold; force, and perſuaſion. Of force, the 
« inefficacy has been already tried; fince the 
« Latins have ſubdued the empire, without ſub- 
« quing the minds, of the Greeks. The me- 
« thod of perſuaſion, though ſlow, is ſure and 
« permanent. A deputation of thirty or fort 
« of our doQors would probably agree with 
«© thoſe of the Vatican, in the love of truth 
« and the unity of belief: but on their return, 
« what 


(1) This curious inſtruction was tranſcribed (I believe) from the 
Vatican archives, by Odoricus Raynaldus, in his continuation of the 
Annals of Baronius (Rome, 1646—1677, in x volumes in folio). I 
have contented myſelf with the abbe Fleury (Hiſt. Eccleſiaſtique, 
tom. xx. p. 1—8.), whoſe abſtracts I have always found to be clear, 
@ccurate, and impartial, 
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* what would be the uſe, the recompenſe of 
« ſuch agreement? the ſcorn of their brethren, 
and the reproaches of a blind and obſtinate 
nation. Yet that nation is accuſtomed to re- 
« verence the general councils, which have 
fixed the articles of our faith; and if they 
<* reprobate the decrees of Lyons, it is hecauſe 
the Eaſtern churches were neither heard nor 
<< repreſented in that arbitrary meeting. For 
* this falutary end, it will be expedient,. and 
even neceſſary, that a welkchoſen legate 
ſhould be ſent into Greece, to convene the 
* patriarchs of Conſtantinople, Alexandria, 
* Antioch, and Jerufalem; and, with their 
« aid, to prepare a free and univerſal ſynod. 
4 But at this moment,” continued the ſubtle 
agent, © the empire is aflaulted and endangered 
by the Turks, who have occupied four of 
c the greateſt cities of Anatolia. "The Chriſtian 
“inhabitants have expreſſed a wiſh of return- 
ing to their allegiance and religion; but the 
forces and revenues of the emperor are in- 
« ſufficient for their deliverance : and the Ro- 
man legate muſt be accompanied, or preceded, 
by an army of Franks, to expel the infidels. 
and open a way to the holy ſepulchre.“ It 
the ſuſpicious Latins ſhould require ſome pledge, 
ſome previous effect of the fincerity of the 
Greeks, the anſwers of Barlaam were perſpicu- 
dus and rational. © 1. A general ſynod can 
alone conſummate the union of the churches ; 
* nor can ſuch a ſynod be held till the three 
Oriental patriarchs, and a great number of 
© biſhops, are enfranchiſed from the Mahome- 
tan yoke. 2. The Greeks are alienated by a 
long ſeries of oppreſſion and injury: they 
* muſt be reconciled by ſome act of brotherly 
© love, ſome effectual ſuccour, which may 8 
| ce t1 y 
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+ tify the authority and arguments, of the em- 
* peror, and the friends of the union. 3. It 
< {ome difference of faith or ceremonies fhould 
« be {ound incurable, the Greeks however are 
the diſciples of Chriſt ; and the Turks are the 
common enemies of the Chriſtian name. The 
Armenians, Cyprians, and Rhodrans, are 
* equally attacked; and it will become the 
* piety of the French princes to draw their 
ſwords in the general defence of religion. 
* 4. Should the ſubjects of Andronicus be 
treated as the worſt of ſchiſmatics, of here- 
tics, of pagans, a judicious policy may yet 
«*« inſtruct the powers of the Weſt to embrace 
an uſeful ally, to uphold a ſinking empire, 
* to guard the confines of Europe; and rather 
* to join the Greeks againſt the Turks, than 
to expect the union of the Turkiſh arms with 
the troops and treafures of captive Greece.” 
The reaſons, the offers, and the demands, of 
Andronicus, were eluded with cold and ſtatel 
indifference. The kings of France and Naples 
declined the dangers and glory of a cruſade : 
the pope refuſed to call a new fynod to deter- 
mine old articles of faith: and his regard for 
the obfolete claims of the Latin emperor and 
clergy, engaged him to uſe an offenſive ſuper- 
ſcription : ** To the mederator (2) of the Greeks, 
and the perſons who ſtyle themſelves the pa- 
* triarchs of the Eaſtern churches.” For ſuch 
an embaſly, a time and character leſs propitious 
could not eaſily have been found. Benedict the 
twelfth (3) was a dull peaſant, perplexed with 
ſcruples, 


(2) The ambiguity of this title is happy or ingenious; and mode- 


rater, as ſynonymous to rector, gubernator, is a word of claſſical, and 
even Ciceronian, Latinity, which may be found, not in the Gloſſary 
of Ducange, but in the Theſaurus of Robert Stephens. | 
(3) The firſt Epiſtle (ſine titulo) of Petrarch, expoſes the danger 3 
˖ 
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ſcruples, and immerſed in ſloth and wine : his 
pride might enrich with a third crown the papal 
tiara, but he was alike unfit for the regal and 

the paſtoral office. 
Negocia- After the deceaſe of Andronicus, while the 
tene an- Greeks were diſtracted by inteſtine war, they 
with Cle- could not preſume to agitate a general union of 
SE Tk the Chriſtians. But as ſoon as Cantacuzene 
had ſubdued and pardoned his enemies, he was 
anxious to juſtify, or at leaſt to extenuate, the 
introduction of the Turks into Europe, and the 
nuptials of his daughter with a Muſulman prince. 
Two officers of ſtate, with a Latin interpreter, 
were ſent in his name to the Roman court, 
which was tranſplanted to Avignon, on the 
banks of the Rhone, during a period of ſeventy 
years; they repreſented the hard neceſſity which 
had urged him to embrace the alliance of the 
miſcreants, and pronounced by his command 
the ſpecious and ediſying ſounds of union and 
cruſade. Pope Clement the fixth (4), the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Benedict, received them with hoſpi- 
tality and honour, acknowledged the innocence 
of their ſovereign, excuſed his diſtreſs, applaud- 
ed his magnanimity, and diſplayed a clear know- 
ledge of the ſtate and revolutions of the Greek 
empire, which he had imbibed from the honeſt 
accounts 


the bark; and the incapacity of the iet. Hæc inter, vino madidus, 
vo gravis ac ſoporiſero rore perfuſus, jamjam natitat, dormitat, jam 
jomno præceps, atque (utinam folus) ruit ... Heu quanto felicius 
atrio terram ſulcãſſet aratro, quam ſcalmum piſcatorium aſcendiſſet. 
his ſatire engages his biographer to weigh the virtues and vices of 
Benedict XII. which have been exaggerated by Guelphs and Ghibe- 
lines, by Papiſts and Proteſtants (ſee r ſur la Vie de Petrarque, 
tom. i. 5. 259. ii. not. xv. p. 1316.) . He gave occaſion to the ſay- 
ing, Bibamus papaliter. 
(4) See the original lives of Clement VI. in Muratori (Script. Re- 
rum [talicarum, tom. iii. P. ii. p. 6560—5g89.) Matteo Villani (Chron. 
I. iii, c. 43. in Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 1823. who {ſtyles him, molto 


cavallareſco, poco reliogoſo ; Fleury (Hiſt. Eceleſ. tom. xx. p. 126.), 
and the Vie de Pẽtrarque (tom. ii. p. 42—45.) The abbe de Sade 
treats — with the moſt indulgence; but he is a gentleman as well 
as à prieſt, 
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accounts of a Savoyard lady, an attendant of the 
empreſs Anne (5). If Clement was 1ll-endowed 
with the virtues of a prieſt, he poſſeſſed however 
the ſpirit and magnificence of a prince, whoſe 
liberal band diſtributed benefices and kingdoms 
with equal facility. Under his reign, Avignon 
was the ſeat of pomp and pleaſure : in bis youth 
he had furpaſſed the licentiouſneſs of a baron ; 
and the palace, nay, the bed-chamber of the 
pope, was adorned, or polluted, by the viſits 
of his female favourites. The wars of France 
and England were adverle to the holy enter- 
priſe ; but his vanity was amuſed by the ſplen- 
did idea; and the Greek ambaſſadors returned 
with two Latin biſhops, the miniſters of the 
pontiff. On their arrival at Conſtantinople, the 
emperor and the nuncios admired each other's 
piety and eloquence: and their frequent con- 
ferences were filled with mutual praiſes and 


promiſes, by which both parties were amuſed, 


and neither could be deceived. ©& I am de- 
« hghted,” ſaid the devout Cantacuzene, 
« with the project of our holy war, which muſt 
« redound to my perſonal glory, as well as to 
« the public benefit of Chriſtendom. My domi- 
* uions will give a free paſſage to the armies of 
France: my troops, my gallies, my treaſures, 
« ſhall be conſecrated to the common caule ; 
« and happy would be my fate, could I deſerve 
and obtain the crown of martyrdom. Words 
* are inſufficient to expreſs the ardour with 
* which I ſigh for the reunion of the ſcattered 
« members of Chriſt. If my death could avail, 
I would gladly preſent my ſword and my 

% neck: 


(5) Her name (moſt probably corrupted) was Zampea. She had 


accompanied, and alone remained with her miſtreſs at Conſtantinople, 
where her prudence, erudition, and politeneſs, deſerved the praiſes 
of the Greeks themſelves (Cantacuzen. I. i. c. 42+). 
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* neck : if the ſpiritual phoenix could ariſe 
« from my aſhes, I would erect the pile and 
« kindle the flame with my own hands.” Yet 
the Greek emperor preſumed to obſerve, that 
the articles of faith which divided the two 
churches had been introduced by the pride and 
precipitation of the Latins: he diſclaimed the 
ſervile and arbitrary ſteps of the firſt Palæo- 
logus; and firmly declared, that he would ne- 
ver ſubmit his conſcience unleſs to the decrees 
of a free and univerſal ſynod. ©& The ſituation 
c of the times,” continued he, © will not allow 
e the pope and myſelf to meet either at Rome 
« or Conſtantinople ; but ſome maritime city 
* may be choſen on the verge of the two em- 
« pires, to unite the biſhops, and to inſtruct the 
“ faithful, of the Eaſt and Weſt.” The nun- 
cios ſeemed content with the propoſition; and 
Cantacuzene afſects to deplore the failure of bis 
hopes, which were ſoon overthrown by the 
death of Clement and the different temper of 
his ſucceflor. His own life was prolonged, but 
it was prolonged in a cloiſter; and, except by 
his prayers, the humble monk was incapable 
of directing the counſels of his pupil or the 
ſtate (6). 
Yet of all the Byzantine princes, that pupil, 
bers. Palzologus, was the belt diſpoſed to em- 
race, to believe, and to obey, the ſhepherd 
of the Weſt. His mother, Anne of Savoy, was 
baptized in the boſom of the Latin church: her 
marriage with Andronicus impoſed a change of 
name, of apparel, and of worſhip; but her 
heart was ſtill faithful to her country and reli- 
gion; ſhe had formed the infancy of her ſon, 
| | and 


(6) See this whole negociation in Cantacuzene (I. iv. e. 9.), who, 
amidſt the praiſes and virtues which he beſtows on himſelf, reveals 
the uneaſineſs of a guilty conſcience, 
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and ſhe governed the emperor, after his mind, 
or at leaſt his ſtature, was enlarged to the ſize 
of man. In the firit year of his deliverance and 
reſtoration, the Turks were {till maſters of the 
Helleſpont ; the ſon of Cantacuzene was in 
arms at Adrianople; and Palzologus could de- 
pend neither on himſelf nor on his people. By 
his mother's advice, and in the Hope of foreign 
aid, he abjured the rights both of the church 
and ſtate ; and the act of ſlavery (7), ſubſcribed 
in purple ink, and ſealed with the golden bull, 
was privately intruſted to an Italian agent. The 
firſt article of the treaty 1s an oath of fidelity 
and obedience to Innocent the fixth and his 
ſucceſſors, the ſupreme Pontiffs of the Roman 
and Catholic church. The emperor promiſes 
to entertain with due reverence their legates and 
nuncios; to athgn a palace for their reſidence 
and a temple for their worſhip ; and to deliver 
his ſecond ſon Manuel as the hoſtage of his 
faith. For theſe condeſcenſions, he requires a 
prompt ſuccour of fifteen gallies, with five hun- 
dred men at arms, and a thouſand archers, ta 
ſerve againſt his Chriſtian and Muſulman ene- 
mies. Palzologus engages to impoſe on his 
clergy and people the ſame ſpiritual yoke ; but 
as the reſiſtance of the Greeks might be juſtly 
foreſeen, he adopts the two effectual methods of 
corruption and education. The legate was 
empowered to diſtribute the vacant benefices 
among the eccleſiaſtics who ſhould ſubſcribe the 
creed of the Vatican: three ſchools were inſti- 
tuted to inſtru the youth of Conſtantinople in 
the language and doctrine of the Latins ; and 
the name of Andronicus, the heir of the em- 

Vor. XII. F pire, 


(7) See this ignominious treaty in Fleury (Hiſt. Eccleſ. p. 151 — 
154.), from Raynaldus, who drew it from the Vatican archives, It 


was not worth the trouble of a pious forgery. 
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pire, was enrolled as the firſt ſtudent. Should 
he fail in the meafures of perſuaſion or force, 
Palzologus declares himſelf unworthy to reign ; 
transferred to the pope all regal and paternal 
authority; and inveſts Innocent with full power 
to regulate the family, the government, and 
the marriage, of his fon and ſucceſſor. But this 
treaty was neither executed nor publiſhed: the 
Roman gallies were as vain and imaginary as 
the ſubmiſſion of the Greeks ; and it was only 
by the ſecrecy, that their ſovereign eſcaped the 
diſhonour, of this fruitleſs humiliation. 

Viſit of The tempeſt of the "Turkiſh arms ſoon burſt 

John Palz- on his head; and, after the loſs of Adrianople 


ologus to 


Urban V. and Romania, he was encloſed in his capital, 
A. B. 1389, the vaſſal of the haughty Amurath, with the 
ORtober 13, miſerable hope of being the laſt devoured by 
mY the ſavage. In this abject ſtate, Palzologus 
embraced the reſolution of embarking for Ve- 
nice, and caſting bimſelf at the feet of the pope ; 
he was the firit of the Byzantine princes who 
had ever viſited the unknown regions of the 
Weſt, yet in them alone he could ſeek conſola- 
tion or relief; and with leſs violation of his 


dignity he might appear in the ſacred college 


than at the Ottoman Forte. After a long ab- 


ſence, the Roman pontiffs were returning from. 
Avignon to the banks of the 'Tyber ; Urban the 
fifth (8), of a mild and virtuous character, en- 
couraged or allowed the pilgrimage of the 
Greek prince; and, within the ſame year, en- 
Joyed the glory of receiving in the Vatican the 
two Imperial ſhadows, who repreſented the ma- 


jeſty 


(8) See the two firſt original lives of Urban V. (in Muratori, 
Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. P. ii. p. 623. 635.), and the Ec- 
eleſiaſtical Annals of Spondanus (tom. 1. p. 373. A. D. 1369, Ne 5.) 
and Raynaldus (Fleury, Hiſt. Eccleſ. tom. xx. p. 223, 224.) . Yet, 
from ſome variations, I ſulpe the papal writers of ſlightly magnify- 
ing the genuflexions of Paleologus. 
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jeſty of Conſtantine and Charlemagne. In this 
ſuppliant viſit, the emperor of Conſtantinople, 
whoſe vanity was loſt in his diſtreſs, gave more 
than could be expected of empty ſounds and 
formal ſubmiſhons. A previous trial was im- 
poſed ; and in the preſence of four cardinals, 
he acknowledged, as a true Catholic, the ſupre- 
macy of the pope, and the double proceſſion 
of the Holy Ghoſt. After this purification, he 
was introduced to a public audience in the 
church of St. Peter; Urban, in the midſt of 
the cardinals, was ſeated on his throne ; the 
Greek monarch, after thtee genuflexions, de- 
voutly kiſſed the feet, the hands, and at length 
the mouth, of the holy father, who celebrated 
high maſs in his preſence, allowed him to lead 
the bridle of his mule, and treated him with 4 
ſumptuous banquet in the Vatican. The en- 
tertainment of Palzologus was friendly and ho- 
nourable ; yet ſome difference was obſerved 
between the emperors of the Eaſt and Weſt (9); 
nor could the former be entitled to the rare pri- 
vilege of chaunting the golpel in the rank of a 
deacon (10). In favour of his proſelyte, Urban 
ſtrove to rekiadle the zeal of the French king, 
and the other powers of the Weſt ; but he found 
them cold in the general cauſe, and active onl 
in their domeſtic quarrels. The laſt hope of 
the emperor was in an Engliſh mercenary, John 
; ;.Y Hawk- 


(9) Paullo minus quam fi fuiſſet Imperator Romanorum. Yet his 
title of Imperator Græcorum was no longer diſputed (Vit. Urban V. 

623. ). a 
(19) * was confined to the ſucceſſors of Charlemagne, and to them 
.only on Chriſtmas day. On all other feſtivals, theſe Imperial deacons 
were content to ſerve the pope, as he ſaid maſs, with the book and 
the corporal. Yet the abbe de Sade generouſly thinks, that the merits 
of Charles IV. might have entitled him, though not on the proper 
day (A. D. 1368, November 1.), to the whole privilege. He ſeems 
to aftix a juſt value on the privilege and the man (Vie de Petrarque, 
tom. iii. p. 735-). 
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Hawkwood (11), or Acuto, who with a band 
of adventurers, the white brotherhood, had ra- 
vaged Italy from the Alps to Calabria; fold his 
ſervices to the hoſtile ſtates; and incurred a 
juſt excommunication by ſhooting his arrows 
againſt the papal reſidence. A ſpecial licence 
was granted to negociate with the outlaw, but 
the forces, or the ſpirit, of Hawkwood were un- 
equal to the enterpriſe ; and it was for the ad- 
vantage perhaps of Palzologus to be diſap- 
pointed of a ſuccour, that muſt have been coſt- 
ly, that could not be effectual, and which might 
have been dangerous (12). The diſconſolate 
Greek (13) prepared for his return, but even his 
return was impeded by a moſt ignominious ob- 
ſtacle. On his arrival at Venice, he had hor- 
rowed large ſums at exorbitant uſury ; but his 
cofters were empty, his creditors were impa- 
tient, and his perſon was detained as the beſt 
ſecurity for the payment. His eldeſt fon An- 
dronicus, the regent of Conſtantinople, was re- 
peatedly urged to exhauſt every reſource ; and, 
even by {tripping the churches, to extricate his 
father from captivity and diſgrace. But the 

unnatural 


(21) Through ſome Italian corruptions, the etymology of Falcone 
iz beſcs (Matteo Villani, I. xi. c. 79. in Muratori, tom. xv. p. 746.), 
ſuggeſts the Engliſh word Hawwhkword, the true name of our adventu- 
rous countryman { Thomas Walfingham, Hiſt. Anglican. inter Scrip- 
tores Cambdent, p. r$4.). After two-and-twenty victories, and one 
defeat, he died, in 1394, General of the Florentines, and was buried 
with ſuch honours as the republic has not paid to Dante or Petrarch 
(Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. xii. p. 212—371.). 

(12) This torrent of Engliſh (by birth or ſervice) overflowed from 
France into Italy after the peace of Bretigny in 1360. Yet the ex- 
ciamation of Muratori (Annali, tom. xi. p. 197) is rather true than 
civil. “ Ci mancava ancor queſto, che dopo eſſere calpeſtrata l' Italia 
da tanti maſnadicri 'Tedeſchi ed Ungheri, veniſſero fin dall' Inghil- 
* terra nyovi cant a finire di divorarla.” 

/ 13) Chalcondyles, I. i. p. 25, 26. The Greek ſuppoſes his jour- 
vey to the king of France, which is ſufficiently refuted by the ſilence 
of the national hiſtorians. Nor am I much more inclined to believe, 
that Palæologus departed from Italy, valde bene confolatus et cos 
tentus (Vit. Urban V. p. 623. 
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unnatural youth was inſenſible of the diſgrace, 

and fecretly pleaſed with the captivity of the 
emperor; the ſtate was poor, the clergy was 
obſtinate ; nor could ſomie religious ſcruple be 
wanting to excuſe the guilt of his indifference 

and delay. Such undutiful negle& was ſeverel 

reproved by the piety of his brother Manuel, 

who inſtantly fold or mortgaged all that he poſ- 

ſeſſed, embarked for Venice, relieved his father, 

and pledged his own freedom to be reſponſible 

for the debt. On his return to Conſtantmople, His return 
the parent and king diſtinguiſhed his two ſons (amet 
with ſuitable rewards ; but the faith and man- A. D. 130. 
ners of the flothful Palzologus had not been 
improved by his Roman pilgrimage ; and his 
apoſtacy or converſion, devoid of any ſpiritual 

or temporal effects, was ſpeedily forgotten by 

the Greeks and Latins (14). 

Thirty years after the return of Palzologus, Vis of the 
his ſon and ſucceſſor, Manuel, from a fimilar ru 
motive, but on a larger ſcale, again viſited the 
countries of the Weſt. In a preceding chapter 
J have related his treaty with Bajazet, the vio- 
lation of that treaty, the ſiege or blockade of 
Conſtantinople, and the French ſuccour under 
the command of the gallant Boucicault (15). 

By his ambaſſadors, Manuel had ſolicited the 
Latin powers; but it was thought that the pre- 
ſence of a diſtreſſed monarch would draw tears 
and ſupplies from the hardeſt Barbarians (16) ; 
and the marſhal who adviſed the journey, pre- 
pared the reception, of the Byzantine prince. 

The 


(14) His return in 1370, and the coronation of Manuel, Sept. 2g, 
1373 (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 241.), leaves ſome intermediate æra 
for the conſpiracy and puniſhment of Andronicus. | 

(15) Memoires de Boucicault, P. i. c. 36, 36. 

(16) His journey into the weſt of Europe, is lightly, and I believe 
2 noticed by Chalcondyles (I. ii. c. 44— 80.) and Ducas 

c. 14.) | 
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The land was occupied by the Turks; but the 


navigation of Venice was ſafe and open : Italy 
received him as the firſt, or, at leaſt, as the ſe- 

cond of the Chriſtian princes ; Manuel was pl- 

tied as the champion and confeſſor of the faith; 

and the dignity of his behaviour prevented that 

Pity from ſinking into contempt. From Venice 

he proceeded to Padua and Pavia; and even 

the duke of Milan, a ſecret ally of Bajazet, gave 

him ſafe and honourable conduct to the verge 

to the court Of his dominions (17). On the confines of 
of France, France (18), the royal officers undertook the 

. D. 1400, N 

june 3; Care of his perſon, journey, and expences; and 
two thouſand of the richeſt citizens, in arms 

and on horſeback, came forth to meet him as far 

as Charenton, in the neighbourhood of the ca- 

pital. At the gates of Paris, he was ſaluted by 

the chancellor and the parliament ; and Charles 

the fixth, attended by his princes and nobles, 
welcomed his brother with a cordial embrace. 

The ſucceſſor of Conſtantine was clothed in a 

robe of white ilk, and mounted on a milk- 
white ſteed ; a circumſtance, in the French ce- 
remomal, of ſingular importance: the white 
colour is conſidered as the ſymbol of ſove- 
reignty; and, in a late viſit, the German em- 

ror, after an haughty demand and a peeviſh 

refuſal, had been reduced to content himſelf 

with a black courſer. Manuel was lodged in 

the Louvre; a ſucceſſion of feaſts and balls, the 
pleaſures of the banquet and the chace, were in- 

| | geniouſly 


(17) Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. xii. p. 456. John Galeazzo 
was the firſt and moſt powerful duke of Milan. His connection with 
Bajazet is atteſted by Froiſſard; and he contributed to ſave and deli- 
ver the French captives of Nicopolis. 

(18) For the reception of Manuel at Paris, ſee Spondanus (Annal. 
Eccleſ. tor .. p. 677, 677. A. D. 1400, Ne 5.), who quotes Juvenal 
des Urſins, and the monk of St. Denys; and Villaret (Hiſt. France, 
tom. xii, p. 331—334-), who quotes nobody, according to the laſt 
faſhion e French writers, | HOT 
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gentouſly varied by the politeneſs of the French, 
to diſplay their magnificence and amuſe his 
grief: he was indulged in the liberty of his cha- 
pel ; and the doctors of the Sorbonne were al- 
toniſhed, and pothbly ſcandaliſed, by the lan- 
guage, the rites, and the veſtments, of his 
Greek clergy. But the ſlighteſt glance on the 
ſtate of the kingdom, muſt teach him to de- 
{pair of any effectual aſſiſtance. The unfortu- 
nate Charles, though he enjoyed ſome lucid 
intervals, continually relapſed into furious or 
ſtupid inſanity : the reins of government were 
alternately ſeized by bis brother and uncle, the 
dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, whoſe factious 
competition prepared the miſeries of civil war. 
The former was a gay youth, diſſolved in luxury 
and love: the latter was the father of John 
count of Nevers, who had ſo lately been ran- 
ſomed from Turkiſh captivity; and, if the fear- 
leſs ſon was ardent to revenge his defeat, the 
more prudent Burgundy was content with the 
coſt and peril of the firſt experiment. When 
Manuel had ſatiated the curioſity, and perhaps 
fatigued the patience, of the French, he reſolved 
on a viſit to the adjacent iſland. In his progreſs of England, 
from Dover, he was entertained at Canterbury December. 
with due reverence by the prior and monks of 
St. Auſtin ; and on Blackheath, king Henry the 
fourth, with the Engliſh court, ſaluted the Greek 
hero (I copy our old hiſtorian), who, during 
many days, was lodged and treated in London 
as emperor of the Eaſt (19). But the ſtate of 
England 


(19) A ſhort note of Manuel in England, is extracted by Dr. Hody 
from a MS. at Lambeth (de Græcis illuſtribus, P: 14.) C. F. Impe- 
rator, diu variiſque et horrendis Paganorum in 
pro eiſdem reſiſtentiam triumphalem perquireret Anglorum Regem 
viſitare decrevit, &c. Rex (ſays Walſingham, p. 364.) nobili appa- 
rati . ,..ſuſcepit (ut decuit) tantum Heroa, duxitque Londonias, et 

| per 


ultibus coarctatus, ut 
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England was ſtill more adverſe to the deſign of 
the holy war. In the ſame year, the hereditary 
ſovereign had been depoſed and murdered ; the 
reigning prince was a ſucceſsful uſurper, whoſe 
ambition was puniſhed by jealouſy and re- 
morſe : nor could Henry of Lancafter withdraw 
his perſon or forces from the defence of a 
throne inceſſantly ſhaken þy conſpiracy and re- 
bellion. He pitted, he praiſed, he feaſted, the 
emperor of Conſtantinople ; but if the Engliſh 
monarch aſſumed the croſs, it was only to ap- 
peaſe bis people, and perhaps his conſcience, 
by the merit or ſemblance of this pious inten- 
tion (20). Satisfied, however, with gifts and 
honours, Manuel returned to Paris; and after a 
reſidence of two years in the Weſt, ſhaped his 
courſe through Germany and Italy, embarked 
at Venice, and patiently expected, in the Morea, 
the moment of his ruin or deliverance. Yet he 
had efcaped the ignominious neceſſity of offer- 
ing his religion to public or private fale. The 
Latin church was diſtracted by the great ſchiſm : 
the kings, the nations, the univerſities, of Eu- 
rope, were divided in their obedience between 
the popes of Rome and Avignon; and the 
emperor, anx10us to conciliate the friendſhip of 
both parties, abſtained from any correſpondence 
with the indigent and unpopular rivals. His 
Journey coincided with the year of the jubilee; 
but he paſſed through Italy without defiring, or 
deſerving, the plenary indulgence which abo- 
liſhed the guilt or penance of the fins of the 
faithful. The Roman pope was offended by 

this 
ME oe Cats BANE fects. Fre repens the fn in be 
Upodigma Neuſtriæ, p. 5$56.). 


(20) Shakeſpeare begins and ends the play of Henry IV. with that 


2 vow of a cruſade, and his belief that he ſhould die in Jeru- 
alem. | 
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this negle& ; accuſed him of irreverence to an 
image of Chriſt ; and exhorted the princes of 
Italy to reject and abandon the obſtinate ſchiſ- 
matic (21). LIE 
During the period of the cruſades, the Greeks Greek 9 

beheld with aſtoniſhment and terror the perpe- ar fro. 
tual ſtream of emigration that flowed, and con- tions. 
tinued to flow, from the unknown climates of 
the Weſt. The viſits of their laſt emperors re- 
moved the veil of ſeparation, and they diſcloſed 

to their eyes the powerful nations of Europe, 
whom they no longer preſumed to brand with 
the name of Barbarians. The obſervations of 
Manuel, and his more inquiſitive followers, 
have been preſerved by a Byzantine hiſtorian 85 
of the times (22): his ſcattered ideas I ſhall col- 
lect and abridge; and it may be amuſing 
enough, perhaps inſtructive, to contemplate the 
rude pictures of Germany, France, and Eng- 
land, whole ancient and modern ſtate are ſo 
ſamiliar to or minds. I. GERMANY (ſays the of Ger- 
Greek Chalcondyles) is of ample latitude from 
Vienna to the Ocean; and it ſtretches a (ſtrange 
geography) from Prague in Bohemia to the river 
Tarteſſus, and the Pyrenæan mountains (23). 


The 


(21) This fact is preſerved in the Hiſtoria Politica, A. D. 1391— 
1478, publiſhed by Martin Cruſius (Turco Gracia, p. 1—43.). The 
image of Chriſt, which the Greek emperor refuſed to worſhip, was 

robably a work of ſculpture. 

(22) The Greek and Turkiſh hiſtory of Laonicus Chalcondyles 
ends with the winter of 1463, and the abrupt concluſion ſeems to mark, 
that he laid down his pen in the ſame year. We know that he was 
an Athenian, and that ſome contemporaries of the fame name con- 
tributed to the revival of the Greek language in Italy. But in his nu- 
merous digreſſions, the modeſt hiſtorian has never introduced him- 
fef; and his editor Leunclavius, as well as Fabricius (Bibliot. Græc. 
tom. Vi. p. 474-), ſeems ignorant of his life and character. For his 
deſcriptions uf Germany, France, and England, ſee l. ii. p. 36, 37. 

4—<0. 

(23) 1 ſhall not animadvert on the geographical errors of Chalcon- 
dyles. In this inſtance, he perhaps followed, and miſtook, Herodo- 
tus (J. ii. c. 33.), whoſe text may be explained (Herodote de Larcher, 
tom. ii. p. 219, 220.), or Whoſe ignorance may be excuſed. Had theſe 
modern Greeks never read Strabo, or any of their leſſer geographers? 
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The ſoil, except in figs and olives, is ſuffici- 


of France; 


ently fruitful; the air is ſalubrious; the bodies 
of the natives are robuſt and healthy; and 
theſe cold regions are ſeldom viſited with the 
calamities of peſtilence, or earthquakes. After 
the Scythians or Tartars, the Germans are the 
moſt numerous of nations; they are brave and 
woe and were they united under a fingle 
ead, their force would be irreſiſtible. By the 
gift of the pope, they have acquired the privi- 
lege of chuſing the Roman emperor (24); nor 
is any people more devoutly attached to the 
faith and obedience of the Latin patriarch. 
The greateſt part of the country is divided 
among the princes and prelates; but Straſburgh, 
Cologne, Hamburgh, and more than two hun- 
dred free cities, are governed by ſage and equal 
laws, according to the will, and for the advan- 
tage, of the whole community. The uſe of 
duels, or fingle combats on foot, prevails 
among them in peace and war; their induſtr 
excels 1n all the mechanic arts, and the Ger- 
mans may boaſt of the invention of gun-powder 
and cannon, which 1s now diffuſed over the 
greateſt part of the world. II. The kingdom of 
FRANCE is ſpread above fifteen or twenty days 


journey from Germany to Spain, and from the 


Alps to the Britiſh Ocean; containing many 
flouriſhing cities, among theſe Paris, the ſeat of 
the king, which ſurpaſſes the reſt in riches and 
luxury. Many princes and lords alternately 
wait in his palace, and acknowledge him as 
their ſovereign; the moſt powerful are the dukes 


of 


(24) A citizen of new Rome, while new Rome furvived, 
would have ſcorned to dignify the German Paß with the titles of 


Baoiatve, OF Adrextæ rp Papeaiwy 3 but all pride was extinct in the 
boſom of Chalcondyles; and he deſcribes the Byzantine prince, and 


his ſubjects, by the proper, though humble names of Emi, and 
BaoiAtvs EAN v. 
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of Bretagne and Burgundy, of whom the latter 
poſſeſſes the wealthy province of Flanders, 
whoſe harbours are frequented by the ſhips and 
merchants of our own and the more remote 
ſeas. The French are an ancient and opulent 
people: and their language and manners, 
though ſomewhat different, are not diſſimilar 
from thoſe of the Italians. Vain of the Impe- 
rial dignity of Charlemagne, of their victories 
over the Saracens, and of the exploits of their 
heroes, Oliver and Rowland (25); they eſteem 
themſelves the firſt of the weſtern nations: but 
this fooliſh arrogance has been recently hum- 
bled by the unfortunate events of their wars 
againſt the Engliſh, the inhabitants of the Bri- 
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tiſh Iſland. III. Britain, in the ocean, and of England. 


oppolite to the ſhores of Flanders, may be con- 


hdered either as one, or as three iſlands; but 
the whole 1s united by a common intereſt, by 
the ſame manners, and by a fimilar govern- 
ment. The meaſure of its circumference is five 
thouſand ſtadia: the land is overſpread with 
towns and villages; though deſtitute of wine, 
and not abounding in fruit-trees, it is fertile in 
wheat and barley; in honey and wool; and 
much cloth is manufactured by the inhabitants. 
In populouſneſs and power, in riches and lux- 
ury, London (26), the metropolis of the iſle, 
may claim a pre-eminence over all the cities oF 

| the 


(25) Moſt of the old romances were tranſlated in the 14th century 
into French proſe, and ſoon became the favourite amuſement of the 
knights and ladies in the court of Charles VI. If a Greek believed 
in the exploits of Rowland and Oliver, he may ſurely be excuſed, 
ſince the monks of St Denys, the national hiſtorians, have inſerted 
the fables of archbiſhop Turpin in their Chronicles of France. | 


(26) Aovding d Ts Tons dv, TREO TW i TH v 
TAUTY TAETWY TOMMY, oa Te X04 TY &AA1 £v0x1400V0% $6105 10 


T0065 b οννν AU οẽꝛaöt. Even ſince the time of Fitzſtephen (the 
12th century), London appears to have maintained this pre- eminence 
of wealth and magnitude; and her gradual increaſe has, at leaſt, kept 
pace with the general improvement of Europe. 
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the Weſt. Itis fituate on the Thames, a broad 
and rapid river, which at the diſtance of thirty 
mules falls into the Gallic Sea ; and the daily 
flow and ebb of the tide, aftords a ſafe entrance 
and departure to the veſſels of commerce. The 
king 1s the head of a powerful and turbulent 
ariſtocracy ; his principal vaſſals hold their eſ- 
tates by a free and unalterable tenure ; and the 
laws define the limits of his authority and their 
obedience. The kingdom has been often afflict- 
ed by foreign conqueſt and domeſtic ſedition; 


but the natives are bold and hardy, renowned in 


arms and victorious in war. The form of their 
ſhields or targets 1s derived from the Italians, 
that of their ſwords from the Greeks ; the uſe of 
the long bow is the peculiar and deciſive advan- 
tage of the Enghſh. Their language bears no 
affinity to the idioms of the continent; in the 
habits of domeſtic life, they are not eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſhed from their neighbours of France: but 
the moſt ſingular circumſtance of their manners 
is their diſregard of conjugal honour and of fe- 
male chaſtity. In their mutual viſits, as the firſt 
act of hoſpitality, the gueſt is welcomed in the 
embraces of their wives and daughters: among 
friends they are lent and borrowed without 
ſhame; nor are the iſlanders offended at this 
ſtrange commerce, and its inevitable conſequen- 
ces (27). Informed as we are of the cuſtoms of 
old England, and aſſured of the virtue of our 
mothers, we may ſmile at the credulity, or re- 
ſent the injuſtice, of the Greek, who muſt have 
confounded a modeſt ſalute (28) with a criminal 
embrace. 


(27) If the double ſenſe of the verb K (oſculor, and in utero 


gero) be equivocal, the context and pious horror of Chalcondyles can 
leave no doubt of his meaning and miſtake (p. 49 

(28) Eraſmus (Epiſt Fauſto Andrelino) has a pretty paſſage on the 
Engliſh faſhion of kiſſing ſtrangers on their arrival and departure, 


from whence, however, he draws no ſcandalous inferences, 
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embrace. But his credulity and injuſtice may 
teach an important leſſon; to diſtruſt the ac- 
counts of foreign and remote nations, and to 
ſuſpend our belief of every tale that deviates 
from the laws of nature and the character of 
man (29). 

After his return, and the victory of Timour, indiffe- 
Manuel reigned many years in proſperity and Nie! 
peace. As long as the ſons of Bajazet ſolicited towards the 
his friendſhip and ſpared his dominions, he was 5 
ſatisfied with the national religion; and his lei- 1402-1417) 
lure was employed 1n compoſing twenty theolo- 
gical dialogues for its defence. The appearance 
of the Byzantine ambaſſadors at the council of 
Conſtance (30) announces the reſtoration of the 
Turkiſh power, as well as of the Latin church; 
the conqueſt of the fultans, Mahomet and Amu- 
rath, reconciled the emperor to the Vatican; 
and the ſiege of Conſtantinople almoſt tempted 
him to acquieſce in the double proceſſion of the 
Holy Ghoſt. When Martin the fifth aſcended 
without a rival the chair of St. Peter, a friendly 
jatercourſe of letters and embaſſies was revived 
between the Eaſt and Weſt. Ambition on one In nego- 
ſide, and diſtreſs on the other, dictated the ſame cia 

decent language of charity and peace: the art- :,:;-14z;. 
ſul Greek exprefſed a deſire of marrying his fix 
ſons to Italian princeſſes; and the Roman, not 
leſs artful, diſpatched the daughter of the mar- 
quis of Montterrat, with a company of noble 
virgins, 


(29) Perhaps we may apply this remark to the community of wives 
among the old Pri!ons, as it is ſuppoſed by Cæſar and Dion (Dion 
Caſſius, I. Ixii. tom. ii. p. 1007.), with Reimar's judicious annotation. 
The Arrey of Otakcite, ſo certain at firſt, is become leſs viſible and 
ſcandalous, in proportion as we have ſtudied the manners of that gen- 
tle and amorous people. © 

(30) See Lenfant, Hiſt. du Concile de Conſtance, tom. ii. 85 576. 
and for the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the times, the Annals of Sponda- 
nus, the Bibliotheque of Dupin, tom. xii. and xxiſt and xxiid volume. 
of the Hiſtory, or rather the Continuation, of Fleury. 
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virgins, to ſoften by their charms the obſtinacy 
of the ſchiſmatics. Yet under this maſk of zeal, 
2 diſcerning eye will perceive that all was hollow 
and infincere in the court and church of Con- 
ſtantinople. According to the viciſſitudes of 
danger and repoſe, the emperor advanced or re- 
treated; alternately inſtructed and diſavowed 
his miniſters; and eſcaped from an importunate 
preſſure by urging the duty of enquiry, the ob- 
ligation of collecting the ſenſe of his patriarchs 
and biſhops, and the impoſſibility of convening 
them at a time when the Turkiſh arms were ar 
the gates of his capital. From a review of the 
public tranſactions it will appear, that the 
Greeks inſiſted on three ſucceſſive meaſures, a 
{uccour, a council, and a final re- union, while 
the Latins eluded the ſecond, and only promiſed 
the firſt, as a conſequential and voluntary reward 
of the third. But we have an opportunity of 


Hz private unfolding the moſt ſecret intentions of Manuel, 


Adee. 


as he explained them in a private converſation 
without artifice or diſguiſe. In his declining 
age, the emperor had affociated John Palæolo- 
gus, the ſecond of the name, and the eldeſt of 
his ſons, on whom be devolved the greateſt part 
of the authority and weight of government. 
One day, in the preſence only of the hiſtorian 
Phranza (31), his favourite chamberlain, he 
opened to his colleague and ſucceſſor the true 
principle of his negociations with the pope (32). 

cc Our 


(31) From his early youth, George Phranza, or Phranzes, was 
employed in the ſervice of the ſtate and palace; and Hanckius (de 
Script. Byzant. P. i. c. 40.) has collected his life from his own writ- 
ings. He was no more than four-and-twenty years of age at the 
death of Manuel, who recommended him in the ſtrongeit terms to 
his ſucceſſor : Imprimis vero hunc Phranzen tibi commendo, qui mi- 
niſtravit mihi fideliter et diligenter (Phranzes, I. ii. c. 1.). Yet the 
_— John was cold, and le preferred the ſervice of the deſpots of 
Peloponneſus. 

(32) Sce Phranzes, I. ii. c. 13. While ſo many manuſcripts of the 

Greek 
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Our laſt reſource,” ſaid Manuel, © againſt the 


Turks is their fear of our union with the La- 


« tins, of the warlike nations of the Weſt, who 
may arm for our relief and for their deſtruction. 
As often as you are threatened by the miſ- 
* creants, preſent this danger before their eyes. 
« Propoſe a council; conſult on the means ; but 
ever delay and avoid the convocation of an 
« aflembly, which cannct tend either to our ſpi- 
e ritual or temporal emolument. The Latins 
« are proud; the Greeks are obſtinate; nei- 
<« ther party will recede or retract; and the at- 
« tempt of a perfect union will confirm the 
« ſchiſm, alienate the churches, and leave us, 
« without hope or defence, at the mercy of the 
« Barbarians.” Impatient of this ſalutary leſ- 
ſon, the royal youth aroſe from his ſeat, and 
departed in ſilence; and the wiſe monarch 
(continues Phranza), caſting his eyes on me, 
thus reſumed his diſcourſe : © My fon deems 
« himſelf a great and heroic prince; but, alas! 
« our miſerable age does not afford ſcope for 
« heroiſm or greatneſs. His daring ſpirit might 
have ſuited the happier tunes of our anceſtors ; 
« but the preſent ſtate requires not an emperor, 


« but a cautious ſteward of the laſt relics of our 


« fortunes. Well do I remember the lofty ex- 
« pecations which he built on our alliance with 
« Muſtapha; and much do I fear, that his raſh 
courage will urge the ruin of our houſe, and 


« that even religion may precipitate our down- 
« fal.” Yet the experience and authority of 


Manuel preſerved the peace and eluded the 
council; 


Greek original are extant in the libraries of Rome, Milan, the Eſcu- 
rial, &c. it is a matter of ſhame and reproach, that we ſhould be re- 
duced to the Latin verſion, or abſtract, of James Pontanus (ad calcem 
Theophylact Simocattz ; Ingelitadt, 1604), ſo deficient in accuracy 
and elegance (Fabric, Bibliot. Grzc. tom. vi. p. 615—629.). 


| 
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council; till, in the ſeventy-eighth year of his 
age, and in the babit of a monk, he terminated 
his career, dividing his precious moveables 
among his children and the poor, his phyſicians 
and his favourite ſervants. Of his fix ſons (33), 
Andronicus the ſecond was inveſted with the 
principality of Theſſalonica, and died of a le- 
proſy ſoon after the ſale of that city to the Vene- 


tians and its final conqueſt by the Turks. Some 


Zeal of 
John 
Palzologus 
II. A. D. 


1425-1437. 


fortunate incidents had reſtored Peloponneſus, 
or the Morea, to the empire; and in his more 
proſperous days, Manuel had fortified the nar- 
row iſthmus of fix miles (34) with a ſtone wall 
and one hundred and fifty-three towers. The 
wall was overthrown by the firſt blaſt of the Ot- 
tomans: the fertile peninſula might have been 
ſufficient for the four younger brothers, Theo- 
dore and Conftantine, Demetrius and Thomas; 
but they waſted in domeſtic conteſts the remains 
of their ſtrength; and the leaſt ſucceſsful of the 
rivals were reduced to a life of dependence in 
the Byzantine palace. | 

The eldeſt of the ſons off Manuel, John 
Palzologus the ſecond, was acknowledged, after 
his father's death, as the fole emperor of the 
Greeks. He immediately proceeded to repudi- 
ate his wife, and to contract a new marriage 
with the princeſs of Trebizond : beauty was in 


his eyes the firſt qualification of an empreſs ; and 


the clergy had yielded to his firm affurance, 
that unleſs he might be indulged in a divorce, he 
would retire to a cloiſter, and leave the throne 

to 


(3 3 See Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 243—248. 

(34) The exact meaſure of the Hexamilion, from ſea to ſea, was 
38co orgygiæ, or ſeiſes, of fix Greek feet (Phranzes, I. i. c. 38.), 
which would produce a Greek mile, ſtill ſmaller than that of 660 
French tzſes, which is aſſigned by d'Anville as ſtill in uſe in Turkey. 
Five miles are commonly reckoned for the breadth of the Iſthmus. 
Sce the 'Travels of Spon, Wheeler, and Chandler, 
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to his brother Conſtantine. 'The firſt, and in 
truth the only, victory of Palæologus was over 
a Jew (35), whom, after a long and learned 
diſpute, he converted to the Chriſtian faith ; 
and this momentous conqueſt is carefully record- 
ed in the hiſtory of the times. But he ſoon re- 
ſumed the deſign of uniting the Eaſt and Weſt; 
and, regardleſs of his father's advice, liſtened, 
as it ſnould ſeem with ſincerity, to the propoſal 
of meeting the pope in a general council beyond 
the Adriatic. This dangerous project was en- 
couraged by Martin the fifth, and coldly enter- 
tained by his ſucceſſor Eugenius, till, after a te- 
dious negociation, the emperor received a ſum- 
mons from a Latin aſſembly of a new character, 
the independent prelates of Bafil, who ſtyled 
themſelves the repreſentatives and judges of the 
Catholic church. 

The Roman pontiff had fought and conquer- 
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Corruption 
of the La- 


ed in the cauſe of eccleſiaſtical freedom; but the din church. 


victorious clergy were ſoon expoſed to the ty- 
ranny of their deliverer; and his ſacred charac- 
ter was in vulnerable to thoſe arms which the 
found ſo keen and effectual againſt the civil ma- 
giſtrate. Their great charter, the right of elec- 
tion, was annihilated by appeals, evaded by 
truſts or commendams, diſappointed by rever- 
ſionary grants, and ſuperſeded by previous and 
arbitrary reſervations (36). A public auction 
was inſtituted in the court of Rome: the cardi- 
Vol. XII. G nals 


; (38) The firſt objection of the Jews, is on the death of Chriſt : if 


it were voluntary, Chriſt was a ſuicide; which the emperor parries 


with a myſtery. They then diſpute on the conception of the virgin, 
the ſenſe of the prophecies, &c. (Phranzes, l. ii. c. 12. a whole chap- 


ter ). 

G6) In the treatiſe delle Materie Beneficiarie of Fra-Paolo (in the 
ivth volume of the laſt and beſt edition of his works), the papal om 
is deeply ſtudied and freely deſcribed. Should Rome and her religion 


be annihilated, this golden volume may {till ſurvive, a philoſophical _ 


hiſtory, and a ſalutary warning. 
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of Con- 
ſtance, 
A. D. 


1414-1418. 
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nals and favourites were enriched with the ſpoils 
of nations; and every country might complain 
that the moſt important and valuable benefices 
were accumulated on the heads of aliens and 
abſentees. During their reſidence at Avignon, 
the ambition of the popes ſubſided in the mean- 
er paſſions of avarice (37) and luxury: they ri- 
gorouſly impoſed on the clergy the tributes of 
firſt-fruits and tenths; but they freely tolerated 
the impunity of vice, diſorder, and corruption. 
Theſe manifold ſcandals were aggravated by the 
great ſchiſm of the Weſt, which continued 
above fifty years. In the furious conflicts of 
Rome and Avignon, the vices of the rivals were 
mutually expoſed ; and their precarious ſituation 
degraded their authority, relaxed their diſci- 
pline, and multiplied their wants and exactions. 
To heal the wounds, and reſtore the monarchy, 
of the church, the ſynods of Piſa and Con- 
ſtance (38) were ſucceſſively convened ; but theſe 
great aſſemblies, conſcious of their ſtrength, re- 


ſolved to vindicate the privileges of the Chriſtian 


ariſtocracy. From a perſonal ſentence againſt 
two pontifls, whom they rejected, and a third, 
their acknowledged ſovereign, whom they de- 
poſed, the fathers of Conſtance proceeded to 
examine the nature and limits of the Roman ſu- 
premacy ; nor did they ſeparate till they had eſ- 
tabliſhed the authority, above the pope, of a ge 


neral 


(37) Pope John XXII. (in 1334) left behind him, at Avignon, 
eighteen millions of gold florins, and the value of ſeven millions 
more in plate and jewels. See the Chronicle of John Villani (1. xi. 
c. 20. in Muratori's Collection, tom. xiii. p. 765.), whoſe brother re- 
ceived the account from the papal treaſurers. A treaſure of ſix or 
gn ons ſterling in the xivth century is enormous, and almoſt in- 
credible. 

(38) A learned and liberal proteſtant, M. Lenfant, has given a fair 
hiſtory of the councils of Piſa, Conſtance, and Baſil, in ſix volumes 
in quarto : but the laſt part is the moſt haſty and imperfect, except in 
the account of the troubles of Bohemia. 
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neral council. It was enaCted, that, for the go- 
vernment and reformation of the church, ſüch 
aſſemblies ſhould be held at regular intervals; 
and that each ſynod, before its diſſolution, 
ſhould appoint the time and place of the ſubſe- 
quent meeting. By the influence of the court 
of Rome, the next convocation at Sienna was 
eaſily eluded; but the bold and vigorous pro- 


ceedings of the council of Baſil (39) bad almoſt of Baſil, 


been fatal to the reigning pontiff, Eugenius the 
fourth. A juſt ſuſpicion of his deſign prompted 
the fathers to haſten the promulgation of their 
firſt decree, that the repreſentatives of the 
church-militant on earth were inveſted with a 
divine and ſpiritual juriſdiction over all Chriſ- 
tians, without excepting the pope; and that a 
general council could not be diffolved, 
rogued, or transferred, unleſs by their free deli- 
beration and conſent. On the notice that Eu- 
genius had fulminated a bull for that purpoſe, 
they ventured to ſummon, to admoniſh, to 
threaten, to cenſure, the contumacious ſuceeſſor 
of St. Peter. After many delays, to allow time 
ſor repentance, they finally declared, that, un- 
leſs he ſubmitted within the term of ſixty ona 
he was ſuſpended from the exerciſe of all tem- 
poral and eccleſiaſtical authority. And to mark 
their juriſdiction over the prince as well as the 
prieſt, they aſſumed the government of Avignon, 
annulled the alienation of the ſacred patrimony, 
and protected Rome from the impoſition of new 
taxes. 'Their boldneſs was juſtified, not only by 
G 2 the 


(39) The original acts or minutes of the councilof Baſil. are pre- 
ſerved in the public library, in twelve volumes in folio. Baſil was a 
free city, conveniently ſituate on the Rhine, and guarded by the arms 
of the neighbouring and confederate Swils. In 1459, the univerſity 
was founded by pope Pius II. ( Aneas Sylvius), who had been ſecretary 
to the council. But what is a council, or an univerſity, to the preſſes 
of Froben and the ſtudies of Eraſmus ? 
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the general opinion of the clergy, but by the 


ſupport and power of the firſt monarchs of 
Chriſtendom: the emperor Sigiſmond declared 
himſelf the ſervant and protector of the ſynod; 

Germany and France adhered to their cauſe; 
the duke of Milan was the enemy of Eugenius; 

and he was driven from the Vatican by an 1n- 
ſurrection of the Roman people. Rejected at 
the ſame time by his temporal and ſpiritual ſub- 


jects, ſubmiſſion was his only choice: by a moſt 


humiliating bull, the pope repealed his own 


acts, and ratified thoſe of the council; incorpo- 


Negociĩa- 


tions with 


the Greeks, 


A. D. 


434-1437. 


rated his legates and cardinals with that vene- 
rable body; and ſeemed to reſign himſelf to the 
decrees of the ſupreme legiſlature. Their fame 
pervaded the countries of the Eaſt; and it was 
in their preſence that Sigiſmond received the am- 
baſſadors of the Turkiſh fultan (40), who laid at 
his feet twelve large vaſes, filled with robes of 
ſilk and pieces of gold. The fathers of Baſil 
aſpired to the glory of reducing the Greeks, as 
well as the Bohemians, within the pale of the 
church; and their deputies invited the emperor 
and patriarch of Conſtantinople to unite with an 
aſſembly which poſſeſſed the confidence of the 
Weſtern nations. Palæologus was not averſe to 
the propoſal; and his ambaſſadors were intro- 
duced with due honours into the Catholic ſe- 
nate. But the choice of the place appeared to 
be an inſuperable obſtacle, ſince he refuſed to 
pals the Alps, or the ſea of Sicily, and poſitive- 
ly required that the ſynod ſhould be adjourned 
to lome convenient city in Italy, or at leaſt ON 
the Danube. The other articles of this treaty 
were more readily ſtipulated : it was agreed to 

defray 


(40) This Turkiſh embaſſy, atteſted only by Crantzius, is related 
with ſome doubt by the annaliſt Spondanus, A. D. 1433, No. 25. tom. 
i. p. 824. 
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defray the travelling expences of the emperor, 
with a train of ſeven hundred perſons (41), to 
remit an immediate ſum of eight thouſand du- 
cats (42) for the accommodation of the Greek 
clergy; and in his abſence to grant a ſupply of 
ten thouſand ducats, with three hundred archers 
and ſome gallies, for the protection of Conſtan- 
tinople. Ihe city of Avignon advanced the 
funds of the preliminary expences ; and the em- 
barkation was prepared at Marſeilles with ſome 
difficulty and delay. 
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In his diſtreſs, the friendſhip of Palzologus John Palæ- 


was diſputed by the ecclefiaſtical powers of the 
Weſt ; but the dextrous activity of a monarch 
prevailed over the flow debates and inflexible 


ologus em- 
barks in the 
ope's gal- 


A. D. 1437. 


temper of a republic. The decrees of Baſil Nov. 24. 


continually tended to circumſeribe the deſpotiſm 
of the pope, and to erect a ſupreme and per- 
petual tribunal in the church. Eugenius was 
1mpatient of the yoke; and the union of the 
Greeks might aftord a decent pretence for tran- 
ſlating a rebellious ſynod from the Rhine to the 
Po. The independence of the fathers was loſt 
if they paſſed the Alps: Savoy or Avignon, 
to which they acceded with reluctance, were 
deſcribed at Conſtantinople as ſituate far beyond 
the pillars of Hercules (43); the emperor and 
his 

(41) Syropulus, p. 19. In this liſt, the Greeks appear to have ex- 


ceeded the real numbers of the clergy and laity which afterwards at- 
tended the emperor and patriarch, but which are not clearly ſpecified 


by the great eccleſiarch. The 75,000 florins which they aſkedin this ne- 


gociation of the pope (p. 9.), were more than they could hope or want. 

(42) I uſe indifferently the words, ducat and florin, which derive 
their names, the former from the dukes of Milan, the latter from the 
republic of Flirence. Theſe gold pieces, the firſt that were coined in 
Italy, perhaps in the Latin world, may be compared in weight and 
value to one-third of the Engliſh guinea. 

(43) At the end of the Latin verſion of Phranzes, we read a long 
Greek epiſtle or declamation of George of Trebizond, who adviſes 
the emperor to prefer Eugenius and Italy. He treats with contempt. 
the ſchiſmatic aſſembly of Baſil, the Barbarians of Gaul and Ger- 

many, 
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his clergy were apprehenſive of the dangers of 
a long navigation; they were offended by an 
haugghty declaration, that after ſuppreſſing the 
new hereſy of the Bohemians, the council would 
ſoon eradicate the o hereſy of the Greeks (44). 
On the fide of Eugenius, all was ſmooth, and 
yielding, and reſpectful : and he invited the By- 
zantine monarch to heal by his preſence the 
{chiſm of the Latin, as well as of the Eaſtern, 
church. Ferrara, near the coaſt of the Adriatic, 
was propoled for their amicable interview ; and | 
with ſome indulgence of forgery and theſt, a | 
ſurreptitious decree was procured, which trans- | 
ferred the ſynod, with its own conſent, to that 
Italian city. Nine gallies were equipped for 
this ſervice at Venice, and in the ifle of Candia; 
their diligence anticipated the ſlower veſſels of 
Baſil : the Roman admiral was commiſſioned 
to burn, fink, and deſtroy (45); and thele 
prieſtly ſquadrons, might have encountered 
each other in the ſame ſeas where Athens and 
Sparta had formerly contended for the pre-emi- 
nence of glory. Aſſaulted by the importunity 
of factions, who were ready to fight for the 
poſſeſſion of his perſon, Palæologus heſitated 
before he left his palace and country on a peri- 
lous experiment. His father's advice ſtill dwelt 
on his memory: and reaſon mult ſuggeſt, that 
ſince 


many, who had conſpired to tranſport the chair of St. Peter beyond 
the Alps: d abaio; (ſays he) os xa E,“ Ts Guvolov £59 r 


"HpaxAti@y SHAWY XX Tipe TU eg. Was Conſtantinople 
unprovided with a map? 

44) Syropulus (p. n his own indignation, and that 
of his countrymen : and the Baſil deputies, who excuſed the raſh de- 
claration, could neither deny nor alter an act of the council. 

(45) Condolmieri, the pope's nephew and admiral, expreſsly de- 
clared, or. be £x,44 Tape Tu Tara ia ,n Fs &V fwp,n 
T% X&%TEþy&% Th; Svvody, x Ut dyynon XATABUT 1 K&i &@DAVvT . 
The naval orders of the ſynod were leſs peremptory, and, till the 
hoſtile ſquadrons appeared, both partics tried to conceal their quarrel 
from the Grecks. 
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ſince the Latins were divided among themſelves, 
they could never unite in a foreign cauſe. Sigiſ- 
mond diſſuaded the unſeaſonable adventure; 
his advice was impartial, ſince he adhered to 
the council; and it was enforced by the ſtrange 
belief, that the German Cæſar would nominate 
a Greek his heir and ſucceſſor in the empire of 
the Weſt (46). Even the Turkiſh ſultan was a 
counſellor whom it might be unſafe to truſt, but 
whom it was dangerous to offend. Amurath 
was unſkilled in the diſputes, but he was appre- 
henſive of the union, of the Chriſtians. From 
his own treaſures, he offered to relieve the wants 
of the Byzantine court; yet he declared with 
ſeeming magnanimity, that Conſtantinople ſhould 
be ſecure and inviolate, in the abſence of her ſo- 
vereign (47). The reſolution of Palæologus was 
decided by the moſt ſplendid gifts and the moſt 
ſpecious promiſes : he wiſhed to eſcape for a 
while from a ſcene of danger and diſtreſs; and 
after diſmiſſing with an ambiguous anſwer the 
meſſengers of the council, he declared his in- 
tention of embarking in the Roman gallies. 
The age of the patriarch Joſeph was more ſul- 
ceptible of fear than of hope; he trembled at 
the perils of the ſea, and expreſſed his appre- 
henſion, that his feeble voice, with thirty per- 
haps of his orthodox brethren, would be op- 
preſſed in a foreign land by the power and num- 
bers of a Latin fynod. He yielded to the royal 

mandate 


(46) Syropulus mentions the hopes of Palæologus (p. 36.), and the 
laſt advice of Sigiſmond (p. 57.). At Cortu, the Greek emperor was 
informed of his friend's 1 had he known it ſooner, he would 
have returned home (p. 79.) 


(47) Phranzes himſelf, though from different motives, was of the 


advice of Amurath (l. ii. c. 13.) . Utinam ne ſynodus iſta unquam 
fuiſſet, ſi tantas offenſiones et detrimenta paritura erat. This Tur- 
kiſh embaſſy is likewiſe mentioned by Syropulus (p. 38.); and Amu- 
rath kept his word. He might threaten (p. 125. 219. ), but he never 
attacked the city. 
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mandate, to the flattering aſſurance, that he 
would be heard as the oracle of nations, and 
to the ſecret wiſh of learning from his brother 
of the Welt, to deliver the church from the 
yoke of kings (48). The five croſ-bearers or 
dignitaries of St. Sophia, were bound to attend 
his perſon ; and one of theſe, the great eccle- 


ſiarch or preacher, Sylveſter Syropulus (49), has 
compoſed (50) a free and curious hiſtory of the 
falſe union (51). Of the clergy that reluctantly 
obeyed the ſummons of the emperor and the 
patriarch, ſubmiſhon was the firſt duty, and pa- 
tience the moſt uſeful virtue. In a choſen lift 
of twenty biſhops, we diſcover the metropolitan 
titles of Heraclea and Cyzicus, Nice and Nico- 
media, Epheſus and Trebizond, and the perſonal 
merit of Mark and Beſſarion, who, in the confi- 
dence of their learning and eloquence, were pro- 
moted to the epiſcopal rank. Some monks and 
hiloſophers were named to diſplay the ſcience 
and ſanity of the Greek church: and the ſer- 
vice 


\ 


(48) The reader will ſmile at the ſimplicity with which he imparted 
theſe hopes to his favourites: To:avT1y TAnpoPopicey T,y74y t 
, , Te Tana rapptc hdi THY LXXANTIEAY UTE THG UM OTE 


b avTy OxAticc THe Tu Barinevs (p. 92.) . Yet it would have 
been difficult for him to have practiſed the leſſons of Gregory VII. 
(49) The Chriſtian name of Sylveſter is borrowed from the Latin 


calendar. In modern Greek, T&Ac;, as a diminutive, is added to 
the end of words : nor can any reaſoning of Creyghton, the editor, 
excuſe his changing into Sgurepulus (ns, fuſcus) the Syropulus of 
his own manuſcript, whoſe name is ſubirribed with his own hand in 
the acts of the council of Florence. Why might not the author be 
of Syrian extraction ? 

(0) From the concluſion of the hiſtory, 1 ſhould fix the date to 
the year 1444, four "= after the ſynod, when the great eccleſiarch 
had abdicated his office (ſectio x11. p. 330-350.) . His paſſions were 
cooled by time and retirement, and, although Sy ropulus is often par- 
tial, he is never intemperate. 

(51) Vera hiſtoria untonis nom wore inter Graces et Latinos ( Hage Comitis, 
1660, in folio), was firſt publiſhed with a looſe and florid verſion, by 
Robert Creyghton, 8 to Charles II. in his exile. The zeal of 
the editor has prefixed a polemic title, for the beginning of the ori- 
ginal is wanting. Syropulus may be ranked with the bell of the By- 
zantine writers for the merit of his narration, and even of his ſtyle : 
but he is excluded from the orthodox collections of the councils, 
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vice of the choir was performed by a ſele& band 
of fingers and muſicians. The patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem, appeared 
by their genuine or fictitious deputies ; the pri- 
mate of Ruſſia repreſented a national church, 
and the Greeks might contend with the Latins 
in the extent of their ſpiritual empire. The 


precious vaſes of St. Sophia were cxpoſed to 


the winds and waves, that the patriarch might 
officiate with becoming ſplendour ; whatever 
gold the emperor could procure, was expended 
in the maſſy ornaments of his bed and cha- 
riot (52): and while they affected to maintain 
the proſperity of their ancient fortune ; they 
quarrelled for the diviſion of fifteen thouſand 
ducats, the firſt alms of the Roman pontiff. 
After the neceſſary preparations, John Palæo- 
logus, with a numerous train accompanied by 
his brother Demetrius, and the moſt reſpect- 
able perſons of the church and ſtate, embarked 
in eight veſſels with ſails and oars, which ſteered 
through the Turkiſh ſtreights of Gallipoli to the 
Archipelago, the Morea, and the Adriatic 
Gulf (53).” 


Aſter a tedious and troubleſome navigation of His trium- 
phal entry 
at Venice, 
A. D. 1438, 
February 98 


ſeventy-ſeven days, this religious ſquadron caſt 
anchor before Venice; and their reception pro- 
claimed the joy and magnificence of that power- 
ful republic. In the command of the world, 


the modeſt Auguſtus had never claimed ſuch 
honours 


(52) Syropulus (p. 63.) ſimply expreſſes his intention: , Vr 


FO AWY iy r j feeryos Barikeus Tp ENEV yoperCorTo s and - 
the Latin of Creyghton may afford a ſpecimen of his florid paraphraſe. - 


Ut pompà circumductus noſter Imperator Italiæ ' aliquis deauratus 
Jupiter crederetur, aut Crœſus ex opulent Lydis. 

(53) Although I cannot ſtop to quote Syropulus for every fact, I 
will obſerve, that the navigation of the Greeks from Conſtantinople 
to Venice and Ferrara is contained in the 4th ſection (p. 67--100.), 


and that the hiſtorian has the uncommon talent of placing each ſcene 
before the reader's eye. | 
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honours from his ſubjects as were paid to his 
feeble ſucceſſor by an independent ſtate. Seated 
on the poop, on a lofty throne, he received the 
viſit, or, in the Greek ſtyle, the adoration, of 
the doge and ſenators (54). They failed in 
the Bucentaur, which was accompanied by 
twelve ſtately gallies : the ſea was overſpread 
with innumerable gondolas of pomp and plea- 
ſure ; the air reſounded with muſic and accla- 
mations ; the mariners, and even the veſſels, 
were dreſſed in filk and gold; and in all the 
emblems and pageants, the Roman eagles were 
blended with the lions of St. Mark. Ihe tri- 
umphal proceſhon, aſcending the great canal, 
paſled under the bridge of the Rialto; and the 
ſtrangers gazed with admiration on the palaces, 
the churches, and the populouſneſs of a city 
that ſeems to float on the boſom of the 
waves (55). They ſighed to behold the ſpoils 
and trophies with which it had been decorated 
after the ſack of Conſtantinople, After an hoſ- 
pitable entertainment of fifteen days, Palzolo- 
gus purſued his journey by land and water from 
Venice to Ferrara: and on this occaſion, the 
ride of the Vatican was tempered by policy to 
indulge the ancient dignity of the emperor of 
the Eaſt. He made his entry on a hack horle; 


but a milk-white ſteed, whoſe trappings were 


embroidered with golden eagles, was led before 
him ; and the canopy was borne over his head 


.by 


(84) At the time of the ſynod, Phranzes was in Pcloponneſus ; 
but he received from the deſpot Demetrius, a faithful account of the 
honourable reception of the emperor and patriarch both at Venice 
and Ferrara (Dux. . . ſedentem Imperatorem adorar), which are 
more ſlightly mentioned by the Latins (1. ii. c. 14, 15, 16.). 

N25 The aſtoniſhment of a Greek prince and a French ambaſſador 
(Memoires de Philippe de Comines, I. vii. c. 18.) at the ſight of Ve- 
nice, abundantly prove, that in the 15th century it was the firſt and 
moſt ſplendid of the Chriſtian cities. For the ſpoils of Conſtantinople 
at Venice, ſee Syropulus (p. 87). | 
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by the princes of Eſte, the ſons or kinſmen of 
Nicholas, marquis of the city, and a ſovereign 
more powerful than himſelf (56). Palzologus 
did not alight till he reached the bottom of the 
ſtair-caſe : the pope advanced to the door of the 
apartment; refuſed his proffered genuflex1on 
and, after a paternal embrace, conducted the 
emperor to a ſeat on his left-hand. Nor would 
the patriarch deſcend from his galley, till a 
ceremony, almoſt equal, had been ſtipulated 
between the biſhops of Rome and Conſtanti- 
nople. The latter was ſaluted by his brother 
with a kiſs of union and charity: nor would 
any of the Greek eccleſiaſtics ſubmit to kiſs the 
teet of the Weltern primate. Ou the opening 
of the ſynod, the palace of honour in the cen- 
tre was claimed by the temporal and eccleſiaſti- 
cal chiefs ; and it was only by alledging that 
his predeceſſors had not lifted in perſon at 


Nice or Chalcedon, that Eugenius could evade 


the ancient precedents of Conſtantine and Mar- 
cian, Aſter much debate, it was agreed that 
the right and left ſides of the church ſhould be 
occupied by the two nations ; that the ſolitary 


chair of St. Peter ſhould be raiſed the firſt of 


the Latin line; and that the throne of the 
Greek emperor, at the head of his clergy, ſhould 
be equal and oppoſite to the ſecond place, the 
vacant ſeat of the emperor of the Weſt (57). 
But 


(56) Nicholas III. of Eſte, reigned forty-eight years (A. D. 1393 
—1441), and was lord of Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, Parma, Rovigo, 
and C ommachio. Sce his lite in Muratori (Antichità Eſtenſe, tom. 
ii. p. 159—201.). 

(57) The Latin vulgar was provoked to laughter at the ſtrange 
dreſſes of the Greeks, and eſpecially the length of their garments, 
their fleeves, and their beards; nor was the emperor diſtinguiſhed, 
except by the purple colour, and his diadem or tiara with a Jum on 
the top (Hody de Græcis Illuſtribus, p. 31.). Yet another ſpectator 
confeſles, that the Greek faſhion was piu grave e piu degna than the 
Italian (Veſpaſiano, in Vit. Eugen, IV. in Muratori, tom. XXxv. p. 


261.). 
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Councilof But as ſoon as feſtivity and form had given 
— 7 place to a more ſerious treaty, the Greeks were 
at Ferrara diſſatisfied with their journey, with themſelves, 
ond. : and with the POPE. The artful pencil of his 
& D143, emifſaries had painted him in a proſperous ſtate; 
A. D. 1439, at the head of the princes and prelates of Eu- 
July 6. rope, obedient, at his voice, to believe and to 
arm. The thin appearance of the univerſal 
ſynod of Ferrara betrayed his weakneſs ; and 
the Latins opened the firſt ſeſſion with only five 
archbiſhops, eighteen biſhops, and ten abbots, 
the greateſt part of whom were the ſubjects or 
countrymen of the Italian pontiff. Except the 
duke of Burgundy, none of the potentates of 
the Weſt condeſcended to appear in perſon, or 
by their ambaſſadors; nor was it poſſible to 
ſuppreſs the judicial acts of Baſil againſt the 
dignity and perſon of Eugenius, which were 
finally concluded by a new election. Under 
theſe circumſtances, a truce or delay was aſked 
and granted, till Palzologus could expect from 
the conſent of the Latins ſome temporal reward 
for an unpopular union; and, after the firſt 
ſeſſion, the public proceedings were adjourned 
above fix months. The emperor, with a cho- 
ſen band of his favourites and Janizaries, fixed 
his ſummer reſidence at a pleaſaut ſpacious mo- 
naſtery, fix miles from Ferrara; forgot, in the 
pleaſures of the chace, the diſtreſs of the church 
and ſtate ; and perſiſted in deſtroying the game, 
without liſtening to the juſt complaints of the 
marquis or the huſbandman (58). In the mean 


while, his unfortunate Greeks were expoſed to 
all 


(58) For the emperor's hunting, ſee Syropulus (p. 143, 144. 191.) 
The pope had ſent him eleven miſerable hacks : but he brought a 
ſtrong and ſwift horſe that came from Ruſſia. The name of Janiza- 
ries may ſurpriſe : but the name, rather than the inſtitution, had 

aſſed from the Ottoman, to the Byzantine, court; and is often uſed 
in the laſt age of the empire, 
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all the miſeries of exile and poverty ; for the 
ſupport of each ſtranger, a monthly allowance 
was aſſigned of three or four gold florins ; and 
although the entire ſum did not amount to ſe- 
ven hundred florins, a long arrear was repeat- 
edly incurred by the 1ndigence or policy of the 
Roman court (59). They ſighed for a ſpeedy 
deliverance, but their eſcape was prevented by 
a triple chain: a paſſport from their ſuperiors 
was required at the gates of Ferrara ; the go- 
vernment of Venice had engaged to arreſt and 
ſend back the fugitives ; and inevitable puniſh- 
ment awaited them at Conſtantinople ; excom- 
munication, fines, and a ſentence, which did 
not reſpect the ſacerdotal digmty, that they 
ſhould be ſtripped naked and publicly whip- 


ped (60). It was only by the alternative of 


hunger or diſpute that the Greeks could be per- 
ſuaded to open the firſt conference; and they 
yielded with extreme reluctance to attend from 
Ferrara to Florence the rear of a flying ſynod. 
This new tranſlation was urged by inevitable 
neceſſity : the city was viſited by the plague ; 
the fidelity of the marquis might be ſuſpected ; 
the mercenary troops of the duke of Milan 
were at the gates; and as they occupied Ro- 
magna, it was not without difficulty and dan- 
ger that the pope, the emperor, and the biſhops, 

explored 


(59) The Greeks obtained, with much difficulty, that inſtead of 


proviſions, money ſhould be diſtributed, four florins per month to the 
perſons of honourable rank, and three florins to their ſervants, with 
an addition of thirty more to the emperor, twenty-five to the patri- 
arch, and twenty to the prince or deſpot Demetrius. The payment 
of the firſt month amounted to 691 florins, a ſum which will not al- 
low us to reckon above 200 Greeks of every condition (Syropulus, p. 
tog, tos.) . On the 20th October 1438, there was an arrear of four 
months; in April 1439, of three; and of five and a half in July, at 
the time of the union (p. 172. 225. 271:.). 

(69) Syropulus (p. 141, 142. 204. 221.) deplores the impriſonment 
of the Greeks, and the tyranny of the emperor and patriarch, 
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explored their way through the unfrequented 
paths of the Apennine (61). | 
Yet all theſe obſtacles were ſurmounted by 
time and policy. The violence of the fathers 
of Baſil rather promoted than injured the cauſe 
of Eugenius : the nations of Europe abhorred 
the ſchiſm, and diſowned the election, of Felix 
the fifth, who was ſucceſſively a duke of Savoy, 
an hermit, and a pope; and the great princes 
were gradually reclaimed by his competitor to 
a favourable neutrality and a firm attachment. 
The legates, with ſome reſpectable members, 
deſerted to the Roman army, which inſenſibly 
roſe in numbers and reputation : the council of 
Bafil was reduced to thirty-nine biſhops, and 
three hundred of the inferior clergy (62); while 
the Latins of Florence could 5 the ſub- 
ſcriptions of the pope himſelf, eight cardinals, 
two patriarchs, eight archbiſhops, fifty-two bi- 
ſhops, and forty-five abbots, or chiets of reli- 
gious orders. After the labour of nine months, 
and the debates of twenty-five ſeſſions, they at- 
tained the advantage and glory of the re-union 
of the Greeks. Four principal queſtions had 
been agitated between the two churches: 7. 
'The uſe of unleavened bread 1n the communion 
of Chriſt's body. 2. The nature of purgatory. 
3. The ſupremacy of the pope. And, 4. The 
ſingle or double proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. 
The cauſe of either nation was managed by ten 


the- 


(61) The wars of Italy are moſt clearly repreſented in the 13th vo- 
lume of the Annals of Muratori. The ſchiſmatic Greek, Syropulus 
(p. 145), appears to have exaggerated the fear and diſorder of the 
pope in his retreat from Ferrara to Florence, which is proved by 
the acts to have been ſomewhat more decent and deliberate. 

(Sa) Syropulus is pleaſed to reckon ſeven hundred prone in the 
council of Baſil. The error is manifeſt, and 8 s voluntary. That 
extravagant number could not be ſupplied y all the eccleſiaſtics of 
every degree who were preſent at the council, nor by all the abſent 
— of the Weſt, who, expreſsly or tacitly, might adhere to its 

ecrees. 
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theological champions: the Latins were ſup- 
ported by the 1nexhauſtible eloquence of cardi- 
nal Julian; and Mark of Epheſus and Beſſarion 
of Nice were the bold and able leaders of the 
Greek forces. We may beſtow ſome praiſe on 
the progreſs of human reaſon, by obſerving, 
that the firſt of theſe queſtions was now treated 
as an immaterial rite, which might innocently 
vary with the faſhion of the age and country. 
With regard to the ſecond, both parties were 
agreed 1n the belief of an intermediate ſtate of 
purgation for the venial fins of the faithful ; and 
whether their ſouls were purified by elemental 
fire, was a doubtful point, which in a few years 
might be conveniently ſettled on the ſpot by 
the diſputants. The claims of ſupremacy ap- 
peared of a more weighty and ſubſtantial kind ; 
et by the Orientals the Roman biſhop had ever 
book reſpected as the firſt of the five patriarchs; 
nor did they ſcruple to admit, that his juriſ- 
diction ſhould be exerciſed agreeable to the holy 
canons; a vague allowance, which might be 
defined or eluded by occaſional convenience. 
The proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt from the Fa- 
ther alone, or from the Father and the Son, was 
an article of faith which had ſunk much deeper 
into the minds of men; and in the ſeſſions of 
Ferrara and Florence, the Latin addition of 
filioque was ſubdivided into queſtions, whether 
it were legal, and whether it were orthodox. 
Perhaps it may not be neceſſary to boaſt on 
this ſubject of my own impartial indifference ; 
but I muſt think that the Greeks were ſtrongly 
ſupported by the prohibition of the council of 
Chalcedon, againſt adding any article whatſo- 
ever to the creed of Nice, or rather of Con- 
ſtantinople 
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| Rantinople (63). In earthly affairs, it is not 


Negociati- 


cons with the 


:recks. 


eaſy to conceive how an aſſembly of legiſlators 
can bind their ſucceſſors inveſted with powers 
equal to their own. But the dictates of inſpi- 
ration muſt be true and unchangeable; nor 
ſhould a private biſhop, or a provincial ſynod, 
have preſumed to innovate againſt the judg- 
ment of the Catholic church. On the ſubſtance 
of the doctrine, the controverſy was equal and 
endleſs: reaſon is confounded by the proceſſion 
of a deity; the goſpel, which lay on the altar, 
was ſilent; the various texts of the fathers might 
be corrupted by fraud or entangled by ſophil- 
try; and the Greeks were 1gnorant of the cha- 
racters and writings of the Latin ſaints (64). 
Of this at leaſt we may be ſure, that neither 
hde could be convinced by the arguments of 
their opponents. Prejudice may be enlightened 
by reaſon, and a ſuperficial glance may be rec- 
tified by a clear and more perfect view of an 
object adapted to our faculties. But the biſhops 
and monks had been taught from their infancy 
to repeat a form of myſterious words; their na- 
tional and perſonal honour depended on the 
repetition of the ſame ſounds; and their narrow 
minds were hardened and inflamed by the acri- 
mony of a public diſpute. 

While they were loſt in a cloud of duſt and 
darkneſs, the pope and emperor were defirous 
of a ſeeming union, which could alone accom- 


pliſh the purpoles of their interview; and the. 


obſtinacy of public diſpute was ſoftened by the 
arts 


(63) The Greeks, who diſliked the union, were unwilling to ſally 
from this ſtrong fortreſs (p. 178. 193. 195. 20. of Syropulus). Ihe 
ſhame of the Latins was aggravated by their producing an old MS." 
of the ſecond council of Nice, with filinque in the Nicene creed: a 
palpable forgery ! (p. 173.) 

(04) Q, % (ſaid an eminent Greek) ran 8g va H,, 


A & TpP0T%uyw TV THY KETE Gd e, £7744 u0s vopite u 
(5yropulus, p. 10g.). See the perplexity of the Greeks (p. 217, 218. 
232, 253. 273+). 
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arts of private and perſonal negociation. The 
patriarch Joſeph had ſunk under the weight of 
age and infirmities; his dying voice breathed 
the counſels of charity and concord, and his 
vacant benefice might tempt the hopes of the 
ambitious clergy. The ready and active obe- 
dience of the arch-biſhops of Ruſſia and Nice, 
of Iſidore and Beſſarion, was prompted and re- 
compenſed by their ſpeedy promotion to the 
dignity of cardinals. Beſſarion, in the firſt de- 
bates, had ſtood forth the moſt ſtrenuous and 
eloquent champion of the Greek church; and 
if the apoſtate, the baſtard, was reprobated by 
his country (65), he appears in eccleſiaſtical 
ſtory a rare example of a patriot who was re- 
commended to court-favour by loud oppoſition 
and well-timed compliance. With the aid of 
his two ſpiritual coadjutors, the emperor ap- 
plied his arguments to the general ſituation and 
perſonal characters of the biſhops, and each 
was ſucceſſively moved by authority and exam- 
ple. Their revenues were in the hands of the 
Turks, their perſons in thoſe of the Latins: an 
epiſcopal treaſure, three robes and forty ducats, 
was ſoon exhauſted (66): the hopes of their re- 
turn ſtill depended on the ſhips of Venice and 
the alms of Rome; and ſuch was their indi- 
gence, that their arrears, the payment of a 
debt, would be accepted as a favour, and might 
operate as a bribe (67). The danger and re- 

Vor. XII. H lief 


(65) See the polite altercation of Mark and Beſſarion in Syropulus 
(p- 2 2755 who never diſſembles the vices of his own party, and fairly 
praiſes the virtues of the Latins. 

(66) For the poverty of the Greek biſhops, ſee a remarkable paſſage 
of Ducas {c. 31.). One had poſſeſſed, for his whole property, three 
old gowns, &c. By teaching one-and-twenty years in his monaſtery, 
Beſſarion himſelf had collecked forty gold florins; but of theſe, the 
archbiſhop had expended twenty-eight in his voyage from Pelopon- 
neſus, — the remainder at Conſtantinople (Syropulus, p. 127.). 

(67) Syropulus denies that the Greeks received any money before 
they had ſubſcribed the act of union (p. 283.) : yet he relates ſome 
ſuſpicious circumſtances ; and their 5 and corruption are poſi— 
uvely afirmed by the hiſtorian Ducas. 
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lief of Conſtantinople might excuſe ſome pru- 
dent and pious diſſimulation; and it was inſinu- 
ated, that the obſtinate heretics who ſhould re- 
{iſt the conſent of the Eaſt and Weſt, would be 


abandoned in a hoſtile land to the revenge or 


Juſtice of the Roman pontiff (68). In the firſt 
private aſſembly of the Greeks, the formulary 
of union was approved oy twenty-four, and 
rejected by twelve, members: but the five 
croſs-bearers of St. Sophia, who aſpired to re- 
preſent the patriarch, were diſqualified by an- 
cient diſcipline; and their right of voting was 
transferred to an obſequious train of monks, 
grammarians, and profane laymen. 'The will 
of the monarch produced a falſe and ſervile una- 
nimity, and no more than two patriots had 
courage to ſpeak their own ſentiments and 
thoſe of their country. Demetrius, the empe- 
ror's brother, retired to Venice, that he might 
not be witneſs of the union; and Mark of 
Epheſus, miſtaking perhaps his pride for his 
conſcience, diſclaimed all communion with the 
Latin heretics, and avowed himſelf the champi- 
on and confeſſor of the orthodox creed (69). 
In the treaty between the two nations, ſeveral 


forms of conſent were propoſed, ſuch as might 


ſatisfy the Latins, without diſhonouring the 
Greeks: and they weighed the ſcruples of 
words and fyllables, till the theological balance 
trembled with a flight preponderance in favour 
of the Vatican, It was agreed (I muſt intreat 
the attention of the reader), that the Holy 


Ghoſt proceeds from the Father and the Son, as 
from 


(68) The Greeks molt piteouſly expreſs their own fears of exile and 
perpetual ſlavery (Syropul. p. 196.) : and they were ſtrongly moved 
hy the emperor's threats (p. 260.). 

(69) I had forgot another popular and orthodox proteſter; a favou- 
rite hound, who uſually lay quiet on the foot-cloth of the emperor's 
throne; but who barked moſt furiouſly while the act of union was 
reading, without being ſilenced by the ſoothing or the laſhes of the 
royal attendants (Syropul. p. 265, 266.). 
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from one principle and one ſubſtance; that he 
proceeds by the Son, being of the ſame nature 
and ſubſtance, and that he proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, by one fprration and pro- 
duCtion. It is leſs difficult to underſtand the 
articles of the preliminary treaty; that the pope 
ſhould defray all the expences of the Greeks in 
their return home; that he ſhould annually 
maintain two gallies and three hundred ſoldiers 
for the defence of Conſtantinople; that all the 
ſhips which tranſported pilgrims to Jeruſalem, 
ſhould be obliged to touch at that port; that as 
often as they were required, the pope ſhould 
furniſh ten gallies for a year, or twenty for fix 
months; and that he ſhould powerfull; ſolicit 
the princes of Europe, if the emperor had oc- 
caſion for land-forces. 

The ſame year, and almoſt the ſame day, 
were marked by the depoſition of Eugenius at 
Bafil; and, at Florence, by his re- union of the 
Greeks and Latins. In the former ſynod 
(which he ſtyled indeed an aſſembly of dæmons), 
the pope was branded with the guilt of ſimony, 
perjury, tyranny, hereſy, and ſchiſm (70); and 
declared to be incorrigible in his vices, unwor- 
thy of any title, and incapable of holding any 
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Eugenius 
depoſed at 


A. D. 1438, 
June 28. 


eccleſiaſtical office. In the latter, he was re- Re- union of 


. FP k 
vered as the true and holy vicar of Chriſt, who, fene 


after a ſeparation of fix hundred years, had re-4. D. 1438. 


conciled the Catholics of the Eaſt and Weſt," Gs 


in one fold, and under one ſhepherd. The act 
of union was ſubſcribed by the pope, the em- 
peror, and the principal members of both 
churches; even by thoſe who, like Syropulus 


H 2 N 


(70) From the original Lives of the Popes, in Muratori's Collec- 
tion (tom. iii. P. ii. tom. xxv.), the manners of Eugenius IV. appear 
to have been decent, and even exemplary. His ſituation, expoſed to 
the world and to his enemics, was a reſtraint, and is a pledge, 
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(71), bad been deprived of the right of voting. 
Two copies might have ſufficed for the Eaſt 
and Weſt; but Eugenius was not ſatisfied, un- 
leſs four authentic and finular tranſcripts were 
figned and atteſted as the monuments of his 
victory (72). On a memorable day, the fixth 
of July, the ſucceſſors of St. Peter and Con- 
ſtantine aſcended their thrones; the two nations 
aſſembled in the cathedral of Florence; their 
repreſentatives, cardinal Julian and Beſſarion 
archbiſhop of Nice, appeared in the pulpit, 
and, after reading in their reſpective tongues 
the act of union, they mutually embraced in 
the name and the preſence of their applauding 
brethren. The pope and his miniſters then of- 
ficiated according to the Roman ' liturgy; the 
creed was chaunted with the addition of flioque; 
the acquieſcence of the Greeks was poorly ex- 
cuſed by their 1gnorance of the harmonious, 
but inarticulate, ſounds (73); and the more 
ſcrupulous Latins refuſed any public celebration 
of the Byzantine rite. Yet the emperor and his 
clergy were not Totally unmindful of national 
honour. 'The treaty was ratified by their con- 
ſent: it was tacitly agreed that no innovation 
ſhould be attempted in their creed or ceremo- 
nies; they ſpared, and ſecretly reſpected, the 


the 


(751) Syropulus, rather than fubſcribe, would have aſſiſted, as the 
leaf evil, at che ceremony of the union. He was compelled to do 
both; and the great eccleſiarch poorly excuſes his ſubmiſſion to the 
emperor (p. 290-292.) 

(73) None of theſe original acts of union can at preſent be produced. 
Of the ten MSS. that are preſerved (five at Rome, and the remainder 
at Florence, Bologna, Venice, Paris, and London), nine have been 
examined by an accurate critic (M. de Brequigny), who condemns 
them for the variety and imperfeQtions of the Greek ſignatures. Yet 
ſeveralof theſe may be eſteemed as authentic copies, which were ſub- 
{cribed at Florence before (26th of Auguſt 1439) the final ſeparation of 
the pope and emperor (Memoires de IAcademie des Inſcriptions. tom. 
x1111, p. 289——311.). b 

(73) Ha N ws xoxng tlexuy pe (Syropul. p. 297.) 
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the deceaſe of the patriarch, they refuſed to 
elect his ſucceſſor, except in the cathedral of St. 
Sophia. In the diſtribution of public and pri- 
vate rewards, the liberal pontiff exceeded their 
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hopes and his promiſes: the Greeks, with leſs Their re- 


Conſtanti- 


Fenk and pride, returned by the ſame road of Candant 
e 


rrara and Venice; and their reception at nople, 


Conſtantinople was ſuch as will be deſcribed in fe- 


the following chapter (74). The ſucceſs of the 
firſt trial encouraged Eugenius to repeat the 
ſame edifying ſcenes; and the deputies of the 
Armenians, the Maronites, the Jacobites of 
Syria and Egypt, the Neſtorians and the Æthio- 
plans, were ſucceſſively introduced, to kiſs the 
feet of the Roman pontiff, and to announce the 
obedience and the orthodoxy of the Eaſt. 'Theſe 
Oriental embaſſies, unknown. in the countries 
which they preſumed to repreſent (75), diffuſed 
over the Welt the fame of Eugenius: and a 
clamour was artfully propagated againſt the 
remnant of a {ſchiſm in Switzerland and Savoy, 
which alone impeded the harmony of the Chris 
tian world. The vigour of oppolition was ſuc- 
ceeded by the laſſitude of deſpair; the council 
of Baſil was filently diſſolved; and Felix, re- 
nouncing the tiara, again withdrew to the de- 


1440, 
uary 1. 


vout or delicious hermitage of Ripaille (76). A Final peace 
general peace was ſecured by mutual acts of% 


C 


hurch, 


oblivion and indemnity : all ideas of reforma- &. P. 1449 


tion 

(74) In their return, the Greeks converſed at Bologna with the 
ambaſladors of England; and after ſome queſtions and anſwers, tlieſe 
impartial ſtrangers laughed at the pretended union of Florence 
(Syropul. p. 307.). 

(75) So nugatory, or rather ſo fabulous, are theſe re-unions of the 
Neſtprians, Jacobites, &c, that I have turned over, without ſuccels, 
the Bibliotheca Orientalis of Aſſemannus, a faithful Rave of the Vatican. 

(76) Ripaille is ſituate near 'Thonon in Savoy, on the ſouthern ſide 
of the lake of Geneva. It is now a Carthuſian abbey ; and Mr. Ad- 
diſon (Travels into Italy, vol. ii. p. 147, 148. of Baſkerville's edition 
of his works) has celebrated the place and the founder. Eneas Syl- 
yius, and the fathers of Baſil, applaud the auſtere life of the ducal 
hermit; but the French and Italian proverbs molt unluckily atteſt the 
popular opinion of his luxury. Ws, 
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tion ſubſided ; the popes continued to exerciſe 

and abuſe their eccleſiaſtical deſpotiſm ; nor has 

Rome been ſince diſturbed by the miſchiefs of a 
conteſted election (77). 

State of the The jourmes of three emperors were unavail- 

— ing for their temporal, or perhaps their ſpiritual, 

Conſtanti- ſal vation; but they were productive of a bene- 

4 b. zoo ficial conſequence; the revival of the Greek 

1453. learning in Italy, from whence it was propa- 

gated to the laſt nations of the Weſt and North. 

In their loweſt ſervitude and depreſſion, the 

ſubjects of the Byzantine throne were ſtill poſ- 

ſefled of a golden key that could unlock the 

treaſures of antiquity; of a muſical and prolific 

language, that gives a foul to the objects of 

ſenſe, and a body to the abſtractions of philo- 

ſophy. Since the barriers of the monarchy, 

and even of the capital, had been trampled 

under foot, the various Barbarians had doubt- 

leſs corrupted the form and ſubſtance of the na- 

tional dialet; and ample gloſſaries have been 

compoſed, to interpret a multitude of words, 

of Arabic, Turkiſh, Sclavonian, Latin, or French 

origin (78). But a purer idiom was ſpoken in 

the court and taught in the college; and the 

flouriſhing ſtate of the language 1s deſcribed, 

ang 


(77) In this account of the councils of Baſil, Ferrara, and Florence, 
have conſulted the original acts, which fill the 17th and 18th 
tomes of the edition of Venice, and are cloſed by the perſpicuous, 
though partial, hiſtory of Auguſtin Patricius, an Italian of the 15th 
century. They are digeſted and abridged by Dupin (Bibliotheque 
Eccleſ. tom xii.), and the continuator of Fleury (tom xxii.); and the 
reſpect of the Gallican church for the adverſe parties confines their 
members to an aukward moderation. 

(78) In the firſt attempt, Meurſius collected 3600 Grzco-barba- 
rous words, to which, in a ſecond edition, he ſubjoined 1800 more; 
= what plenteous gleanings did he leave to Portins, Ducange, Fa- 

rotti, the Bollandiſts, &c. (Fabric. Bibliot. Græc. tom. x. p. 151, &c.) 
Some Perſic words may be found in Xenophon, and ſome Latin ones in 
Plutarch; and ſuch is the inevitable effect of war and commerce! 
but the form and ſubſtance of the language were not affected by thi; 
{light alloy. TY _ e 
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and perhaps embelliſhed, by a learned Ita- 
lian (79), who, by a long refidence and noble 
marriage (80), was naturalized at Conſtantino- 
ple about thirty years before the Turkiſh con- 
queſt. © The vulgar ſpeech,” ſays Philelphus 
(81), © has been depraved by the people, and 
infected by the multitude of ſtrangers and 
* merchants, who every ay flock to the city 
and mingle with the inhabitants. It is from 
** the diſciples of ſuch a ſchool that the Latin 
„language received the verſions of Ariſtotle 


and Plato; fo obſcure in ſenſe, and in ſpirit 


* ſo poor. But the Greeks who have eſcaped the 
* contagion, are thoſe whom we follow; and 
* they alone are worthy of our imitation. In 
familiar diſcourſe, they ſtill ſpeak the tongue 
« of Anſtophanes and Euripides, of the hiſto- 
* rians and philoſophers of Athens; and the 
* ſtyle of their writings is ſtill more elaborate 
% and correct. The perſons who, by their 
birth and offices, are attached to the Byzan- 
<« tine court, are thoſe who maintain, with the 
* leaſt alloy, the ancient ſtandard of elegance 

« and 


(79) The life of Francis Philelphus, a ſophiſt, praud, reſtleſs, and 
rapacious, has been diligently compoſed by Lancelot (Memoires de 
Académie des Inſcriptions, tom. x. p. 694—751.) and 'Tirabotchi 
(Iſtoria della Letteratura Italiana, tom. vii. p. 282—294.), for the molt 
part from his own letters. His elaborate writings, and thoſe of his 
contemporaries are forgotten: but their familiar epiſtles ſtil] deſcribe 
the men and the times. 

72 He married, and had perhaps debauched, the daughter of John, 
and the grand-daughter of Manuel Chryſoloras, She was young, 
beautiful, and wealthy; and her noble family was allied to the Dorias 
of Genoa and the emperors of Conſtantinople. 

(81) Græci quibus lingua depravata non ſit ... . ita loquuntur vulga 
hac etiam tempeſtate ut Ariſtophanes comicus, aut Euripides tragi- 
cus, ut oratores omnes ut hiſtoriographi ut philoſophi... . . litterati au- 
tem homines et doctius et emendatius..... Nam viri aulici veterem 
ſermonis dignitatem atque elegantiam retinebant in primiſque ipſæ no- 


biles mulieres; quibuſcum nullum eſſet omnino cum viris peregrinis 


commereium, merus ille ac purus Græcorum ſermo ſervabatur in- 
tactus (Philelph. Epiſt. ad ann. 1451, apud Hodium, p. 188, 189.) 
He obſerves in another paſſage, uxor illa mea Theodora locutione eru; 
admodum moderat3 et ſuavi ct maxime Attica, 
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«- and purity; and the native graces of language 
«< moſt conſpicuouſly ſhine among the noble 
« matrons, who are excluded from all inter- 
« courſe with foreigners. With foreigners do 
« I ſay? They live retired and ſequeſtered from 
<< the eyes of their fellow-citizens. Seldom are 
“they ſeen in the ſtreets; and when they leave 
<« their houſes, it is in the duſk of evening, on 
« viſits to the churches and their neareſt kin- 
« dred. On theſe occaſions, they are on horſe. 
back, covered with a veil, and encompaſſed 
by their parents, their huſbands, or their ſer- 
« vants (82).” 

Among the Greeks, a numerous and opulent 
clergy was dedicated to the ſervice of religion: 
their monks and biſhops have ever been diſtin- 
guiſhed by the gravity and auſterity of their 
manners; nor were they diverted, like the Latin 
prieſts, by the purſuits and pleaſures of a ſecu- 
lar, and even military, life. After a large de- 
duction for the time and talents that were loſt 
in the devotion, the lazineſs, and the diſcord, 
of the church and cloyſter, the more inquiſitive 
and ambitious minds would explore the ſacred 
and profane erudition of their native language. 
The eccleſiaſtics preſided over the education of 
youth ; the ſchools of philoſophy and elo- 
quence were perpetuated till the fall of the 
empire; and it may be afhrmed, that more 
books and more knowledge were included with- 
in the walls of Conſtantinople than could be 
diſperſed over the extenſive countries of the 


Compari- Weſt (83). But an important diſtinction has 


ſon of the 
Greeks and 
Latins. 


been already noticed; the Greeks were ſtation. 
ary 


(82) Philelphus, abſurdly enough, derives this Greek or Oriental 
jealouſy from the manners of ancient Rome. 

(83) See the ſtate of learning in the xiiith and xivth centuries, in the 
learned and judicious Moſheim (Inſtitut, Hiſt, Eccleſ. p. 434—449- 


499—494-) 
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ary or retrograde, while the Latins were ad- 
vancing with a rapid and progreſſive motion. 
The nations were excited by the ſpirit of inde- 
pendence and emulation ; and even the little 
world of the Italian ſtates contained more peo- 
ple and induſtry than the decreaſing circle of 
the Byzantine empire. In Europe, the lower 
ranks of ſociety were relieved from the yoke of 
feudal ſervitude ; and freedom is the firſt ſtep 
to curioſity and knowledge. The ule, however 
. rude and corrupt, of the Latin tongue had been 
preſerved by ſuperſtition ; the univerſities, from 
Bologna to Oxford (84), were peopled with 
thouſands of ſcholars; and their miſguided ar- 
dour might be directed to more liberal and man- 
ly ſtudies, In the reſurrection of ſcience, Italy 
was the firſt that caſt away her ſhroud ; and the 
eloquent Petrarch, by his leflons and his ex- 
ample, may juſtly be applauded as the firſt har- 
binger of day. A purer ſtyle of compoſition, 
a more generous and rational ſtrain of ſenti- 
ment, flowed from the ſtudy and imitation of 
the writers of ancient Rome; and the diſciples 
of Cicero and Virgil approached, with reve- 
rence and love, the ſanctuary of their Grecian 
maſters. In the ſack of Conſtantinople. the 
French, and even the Venetians, had deſpiſed 
and deftroyed the works of Lyſippus and Ho- 
mer: the monuments of art may be annihilated 
by a ſingle blow; but the immortal mind is re- 
newed and multiphed by the copies of the pen ; 

and 


(84) At the end of the :5th century, there exiſted in Europe about 
fifty univerſities, and of theſe the foundation of tea or twelve is 
pa to the year 1300. They were crowded in N to their 
carcity. Bologna contained 10,000 ſtudents, chiefly of the civil law. 
In the year 1357 the number at Oxford had decreaſed from 30,990 to 
booo ſcholars (Henry's Hiſtory of Great Britain, vol. iv. p. 478.). 
Yet even this decreaſe is mach ſuperior to the preſent lik of the meme 
bers of the univerſity. 
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and ſuch copies it was the ambition of Pe- 
trarch and his friends to poſſeſs and underſtand. 
The arms of the Turks undoubtedly preſſed the 
flight of the muſes; yet we may tremble at the 
thought, that Greece might have been over- 
whelmed, with her ſchools and libraries, before 
Europe had emerged from the deluge of barba- 
riſm; that the ſeeds of fcience might have been 
ſcattered by the winds, before the Italian ſoil 
was prepared for their cultivation. 

The moſt learned Italians of the fifteenth cen- 
tury have confeſſed and applauded the reſtora- 
tion of Greek literature, after a long oblivion 
of many hundred years (85). Yet in that 
country, and beyond the Alps, ſome names are 
quoted; ſome profound ſcholars, who in the 
darker ages were honourably diſtinguiſhed by 
their knowledge of rhe Greek tongue; and na- 
tional vanity has been loud in the praiſe of ſuch 
rare examples of erudition. Without ſcrutiniz- 
ing the merit of 1ndividuals, truth muſt obſerve 
that their ſcience is without a cauſe, and with- 
out an effect; that it was eaſy for them to ſa; 
tisfy themſelves and their more ignorant con- 
temporaries; and that the idiom, which they 
had ſo marvellouſly acquired, was tranſcribed 
in few manuſcripts, and was not taught in any 
univerſity of the Weſt. In a corner of Italy, 
it faintly exilted as the popular, or at leaſt as 
the eccleſiaſtical, dialect (86). The firſt impreſ- 


ſion 


(85) Of thoſe writers who profeſſedly treat of the reſtoration of 
the Greek learning in Italy, the two principal are Hodius, Dr. Hum- 
hrey Hody (de Græcis Illuſtribus, Linguæ Græcæ Literarumque 
— # fawn 4 Inſtauratoribus ; Londini, 1742, in large octavo), and 
Tiraboſchi (Iſtoria della Letteratura Italiana, tom. v. p. 364—377- 
tom. Vii. p. 112—143-). The Oxford profeſſor is a laborious ſcholar, 
but the uhoaries of Modena enjoys the ſuperiority of a modern and 
national hiſtorian. ; 
(86) In Calabria quæ olim magna Gracia dicebatur, coloniis Græcis 
repleta, remanſit quædam linguæ veteris cognitio (Hodius, p. +» 
| 
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fion of the Doric and Ionic colonies has never 
been completely erazed : the Calabrian churches 
were long attached to the throne of Conſtan- 
tinople ; and the monks of St. Baſil purſued 
their ſtudies in mount Athos and the ſchools of 
the Eaſt. Calabria was the native country of 


107 


Barlaam, who has already appeared as a ſectary Leſſons of 


Barlaam. 


and an ambaſſador; and Barlaam was the brit A. b. 1339. 


who revived, beyond the Alps, the memory, or 
at leaſt the writings, of Homer (87). He is de- 
ſcribed, by Petrarch and Boccace (88), as a 
man of a diminutive ſtature, though truly great 
in the meaſure of learning and genius ; of a 
piercing diſcernment, though of a flow and 
painful elocution. For many ages (as they al- 
firm) Greece had not produced his equal in the 
knowledge of hiſtory, grammar, and philoſo- 
phy; and his merit was celebrated in the atteſ- 
tations of the princes and doctors of Conſtanti- 
nople. One of thele atteſtations is ſtill extant; 
and the emperor Cantacuzene, the protector of 
his adverſaries, 1s forced to allow that Euchd, 
Ariſtotle, and Plato, were familiar to that pro- 
found and ſubtle logician (89). In the court of 
Avignon, he formed an intimate connection 
with Petrarch {9o), the firſt of the Latin ſcho- 
lars; and the deſire of mutual inſtruction was 
the principle of their literary commerce. The 

| Tuſcan 


If it were eradicated by the Romans, it was revived and perpetuated 
by the monks of St. Baſil, who poſſeſſed ſeven convents at Roſſauo 
alone (Giannone, Iſtoria di Napoli, tom. i. p. 520.). 

(87) Ii Barbari (ſays Petrirch, the French and Germans) vix, non 
dicam libros, ſed nomen Homeri audiverunt. Perhaps, in that re- 
ſpect, the 13th century was leſs happy than the age of Charlemagne. 

(88) See the character of Barlaam, in Boccace de Genealog. Deo- 
rum, |. xv. c. 6. 

(39 Cantacuzen. |. ii. c. 36. 

90) For the connection of Petrarch and Barlaam, and the two 
interviews at Avignon in 1339, and at Naples in 1342, fee the excel- 
lent Memoires ſur la Vie de Petrarque, tom. i. p. 406—419. tom. ii. 
5. 75 77. 
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Tuſcan applied himſelf with eager curioſity and 
aſſiduous diligence to the ſtudy of the Greek 


133-1374: language; and in a laborious ſtruggle with the 


dryneſs and difficulty of the firſt rudiments, he 
began to reach the ſenſe, and to feel the ſpirit, 
of poets and philoſophers, whoſe minds were 
congenial to his own. But he was ſoon de- 
prived of the ſociety and leſſons of this uſeful 
aſſiſtant: Barlaam relinquiſhed his fruitleſs em- 
baſſy; and, on his return to Greece, he raſhly 
provoked the ſwarms of fanatic monks, by at- 
tempting to ſubſtitute the light of reaſon to 


that of their navel. After a ſeparation of three 


years, the two friends again met 1n the court of 
Naples ; but the generous pupil renounced the 
faireſt occaſion of improvement; and by his 
recommendation Barlaam was finally ſettled in 
a ſmall biſhopric of his native Calabria (91). 
The manifold avocations of Petrarch, love and 
friendſhip, his various correſpondence and fre- 
quent journies, the Roman laurel, and his ela- 
borate compoſitions in proſe and verſe, m Latin 
and Italian, diverted him from a foreign idiom; 
and as he advanced in life, the attainment of 
the Greek language was the object of his wiſhes, 
rather than of his hopes. When he was about 


hity years of age, a Byzantine ambaſſador, his 


friend, and a maſter of both tongues, preſented 
him with a copy of Homer ; and the anſwer of 
Petrarch is at once expreſſive of his eloquence, 
gratitude, and regret. After celebrating the ge- 
neroſity of the donor, and the value of a gift more 


precious in his eſtimation than gold or rubies, 


he 


— 


(91) The biſhopric to which Barlaam retired, was the old Locri, 


in the middle ages Scta Cyriaca, and by corruption Hieracium, Ge- 


race (Diſſert. Chorographica Italiæ medii Evi, p. 312.). The dives 
opum of the Norman times ſoon LEI into poverty, ſince even the 
church was poor: yet the town ſtill contains 3000 inhabitants (Swin- 
burne, p. 340.). 
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he thus proceeds: « Your preſent of the ge- 
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nuine and original text of the divine poet, 
the fountain of all invention, is worthy of 
yourſelf and of me: you have fulfilled your 
promiſe, and ſatisfied my deſires. Yet your 
liberality is ſtill imperfect : with Homer you 
ſhould have given me yourſelf; a guide, 
who could lead me into the fields of light, 
and diſcloſe to my wondering eyes the ſpeci- 
ous miracles of the Ihad and Odyſſey. But, 
alas! Homer is dumb, or I am deaf; nor is 
it in my power to enjoy the beauty which I 
poſſeſs. I have ſeated him by the ſide of 
Plato, the prince of poets near the prince of 
philoſophers ; and I glory in the fight of my 
illuſtrious gueſts, Of their immortal writ- 
ings, whatever had been tranſlated 1nto the 
Latin idiom, I had already acquired; but, 


if there be no profit, there is ſome pleaſure, 


in beholding theſe venerable Greeks in their 
proper and national habit. I am delighted 
with the aſpect of Homer; and as often as I 
embrace the ſilent volume, I exclaim with a 
ſigh, illuſtrious bard ! with what pleaſure 
thould I liſten to thy ſong, if my ſenſe of hear- 
ing were not obſtructed and loſt by the death 
of one friend, and 1n the much-lamented ab- 
ſence of another. Nor do J yet deſpair; and 
the example of Cato ſuggeſts ſome comfort 
and hope, ſince it was in the laſt period of 
age that he attained the knowledge of the 
Greek letters (92).” 

The 


(92) J will tranſcribe a paſſage from this epiſtle of Petrarch (Famil. 


ix. 2.) : Donaſti Homerum non in alienum ſermonem violento alveo 
derivatum, ſed ex ipſis Græci eloquii ſcatebris, et qualis divino illi 
profluxit ingenio .. . Sine tui voce Homerus tuus apud me mutus, 
immo vero ego apud illum ſurdus ſum. Gaudeo tamen vel adſpectũ 
ſolo, ac ſæpe illum amplexus atque ſuſpirans dico, O magne vir, &c. 
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Ot Boccace, The prize which eluded the efforts of Pe- 
&. trarch, was obtained by the fortune and induf- 
try of his friend Boccace (93), the father of the 

Tuſcan proſe. That popular writer, who de- 

rives his reputation from the Decameron, an 
hundred novels of pleaſantry and love, may 

aſpire to the more ſerious praiſe of reſtoring 1n 

Italy the ſtudy of the Greek language. In the 

year one thouſand three hundred and fixty, a 
diſciple of Barlaam, whoſe name was Leo, or 
Leontius Pilatus, was detained m his way to 
Avignon by the advice and hoſpitality of Boc- 

cace, who lodged the ſtranger in his houſe, pre- 

vailed on the republic of Florence to allow him 

an annual ſtipend, and devoted his leiſure to 

the firſt Greek profeſſor, who taught that lan- 

guage in the Weſtern countries of Europe. 

Leo Pilatus, The appearance of Leo might diſguſt the moſt 

— * eager diſciple; he was clothed in the mantle of 
Florence, a philoſopher, or a mendicant; his countenance 
Wett, vas hideous; his face was overſhadowed with 
A- D. black hair; his beard long and uncombed; his 
1360-1363. * Be: ] . 
| portment ruſtic ; his temper gloomy and 1n 
conſtant ; nor could he grace his diſcourſe with 

the ornaments, or even the perſpicuity, of Latin 
elocution. But his mind was ſtored with a trea- 

ſure of Greek learning: hiſtory and fable, phi- 
loſophy and grammar, were alike at his com- 

mand; and be read the poems of Homer in the 

ſchools of Florence. It was from his explana- 

tion that Boccace compoled and tranſeribed a 

literal proſe verſion of the Iliad and Odyſſey, 

which 


(93) For the life and writings of Boccace, who was born in 1313, 
and died in 1375, Fabricius (Bibliot. Latin. medii Evi, tom. i. p. 
248, &c.) and Tiraboſchi (tom. v. p. 83. 439—451.) may be conſult- 
cd. "the editions, verſions, imitations ot his novels, are innume=- 
rable. Yet he was aſhamed to communicate that trifling, and per- 
haps ſcandalous, work to Petrarch his reſpectable friend, in whoſe 
letters and memoirs he conſpicuouſly appears. 
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which ſatisfied the thirſt of his friend Petrarch, 
and which perhaps, in the ſucceeding century, 
was clandeſtinely uſed by Laurentius Valla, the 
Latin interpreter. It was from his narratives 
that the ſame Boccace collected the materials 
for his treatiſe on the genealogy of the heathen 
gods, a work, in that age, of ſtupendous eru— 
dition, and which he oftentatiouſly ſprinkled 
with Greek characters and paſſages, to excite 
the wonder and applauſe of his more ignorant 


readers (94). The firſt ſteps of learning are 


ſlow and laborious; no more than ten votaries 
of Homer could be enumerated in all Italy; 
and neither Rome, nor Venice, nor Naples, 
could add a ſingle name to this ſtudious cata- 
logue. But their numbers would have multi- 
plied, their progreſs would have been accele- 
rated, if the inconſtant Leo, at the end of three 
years, had not relinquiſhed an honourable and 
beneficial ſtation. In his paſſage, Petrarch en- 
tertained him at Padua a ſhort time ; he enjoy- 
ed the ſcholar, but was juſtly offended with the 
gloomy and unſocial temper of the man. Dit- 
contented with the world and with himſelf, Leo 
depreciated his preſent enjoyments, while ab- 
ſent perſons and objects were dear to his ima- 
gination. In Italy he was a Theſſalian, in 
Greece a native of Calabria ; in the company 
of the Latins he diſdained their language, reli- 
gion, and manner; no ſooner was he landed at 
Conſtantinople, than he again ſighed for the 
wealth of Venice and the elegance of Florence, 


His Italian friends were deaf to his importunity 


he 


(94) Boccace indulges an honeſt vanity : Oſtentationis causa Graca 
carmina adfſcriph .. . . jure utor meo; meum eſt hoc decus mea glo- 
ria (cilicet inter Etruſcos Grzcis uti carminibus. Nonne ego fui qui 
Leontium Pilatum, &c. (de Genealogia Deorum, I. xv. c. 7. a work 
which, though now forgotten, has run through thirteen or fourtcen 
editions. ) 
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he depended on their curioſity and indulgence, 
and embarked on a ſecond voyage; but on his 
entrance into the Adriatic, the ſhip was aſſailed 
by a tempeſt, and the unfortunate teacher, who 
like Ulyſſes had faſtened himſelf to the maſt, 
was ſtruck dead by a flaſh of lightning. The 
humane Petrarch dropt a tear on his diſaſter ; 
but be was moſt anxious to learn whether ſome 


copy of Euripides or Sophocles might not be 
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1390-1415» 


ſaved from the hands of the mariners (95). 
But. the faint rudiments of Greek learning, 
which Petrarch had encouraged and Boccace 
had planted, ſoon withered and expired. The 
ſucceeding generation was content for a while 
with the improvement of Latin eloquence : nor 
was it before the end of the fourteenth century, 
that a new and perpetual flame was rekindled 
in Italy (96). Previous to his own journey, 
the emperor Manuel diſpatched his envoys and 
orators to implore the compaſſion of the Weſ- 
tern princes. Of theſe envoys, the moſt con- 
ſpicuous, or the moſt learned, was Manuel 
Chryſoloras (97), of noble birth, and whoſe 
Roman anceſtors are ſuppoled to have migrated 
with the great Conſtantine. After viſiting the 
courts of France and England, where he ob- 
tained ſome contributions and more promiſes, 
the 


(95) Leontius, or Leo Pilatus, is ſufficiently made known by Hody 
(p. 2—11.), and the Abbe de Sade (Vie de Petrarque, tom. iii. p. 
625—634. 670—673.), who has very happily caught the lively and 
dramatic manner of his original. 

(96) Dr. Hody (p. 54.) is angry with Leonard Aretin, Guarinus, 
Paulus Jovius, &c. for affirming, that the Greek letters were reſtored 
in Italy pt /eptingentos annet; as if, ſays he, they had flouriſhed till the 
end of the th century. Theſe writers moſt probably reckoned from 
the laſt period of the exarchate; and the preſence of the Greek ma- 
giſtrates and troops at Ravenna and Rome, muſt have preſerved, in 
tome degree, the uſe of their native tongue. 

(97) See the article of Emanuel, or Manuel Chryſoloras, in Hody 
(p. 12—54.) and 'Tiraboſchi (tom. vii. p. 113—118.). The precite 
date of his arrival floats between the years 1390 and 1400, and is 
only confined by the reign of Boniface IX. 
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the envoy was invited to aſſume the office of 
a profeſſor; and Florence had again the honour 
of this ſecond invitation. By his knowledge, 
not only of the Greek, but of the Latin, tongue, 
Chryſoloras deſerved the ſtipend, and ſurpaſſed 
the expectation, of the republic: his ſchool was 
frequented by a crowd of diſciples of every 
rank and age; and one of theſe, in a general hil- 
tory, has deſcribed his motives and his ſucceſs. 
At that time,” ſay Leonard Aretin (98), © I 
* was a ſtudent of the civil law; but my foul 
« was inflamed with the love of letters; and I 
e beſtowed ſome application on the ſciences of 
<« logic and rhetoric. On the arrival of Ma- 
<« nuel, I heſitated whether I ſhould deſert my 
legal ſtudies, or relinquiſh this golden op- 
« portunity ; and thus, in the ardour o youth, 
« I communed with my own mind—Wilt thou 
< be wanting to thyſelf and thy fortune? Wilt 
«< thou refuſe to be introduced to a familiar 
« converſe with Homer, Plato, and Demoft- 
c henes? with thoſe poets, philoſophers, and 
* orators, of whom ſuch wonders are related, 
« and who are celebrated by every age as the 
„ great maſters of human ſcience ? Of profeſ- 
«* {ors and fcholars in civil law, a ſufficient ſup- 
« ply will always be found in our univerſities ; 
but a teacher, and ſuch a teacher, of the 
* Greek language, if he once be ſuffered to eſ- 
* cape, may never afterwards be retrieved. 
© Convinced by theſe reaſons, I gave myſelf to 

Vor. XII. I « Chry- 


(98) The name of Aretinus has been aſſumed by five or ſix natives 
of Arezz2 in Tuſcany, of whom the moſt famous and the moſt worth- 
leſs lived in the 16th century. Leonardus Brunus Aretinus, the diſ- 
ciple of Chryſoloras, was a linguiſt, an orator, and an hiſtorian, the 
ſecretary of four ſucceſſive pope, and the chancellor of the republic 
of Florence, where he died A. D. 1444, at the age of ſeventy-five 
(Fabric, Bibliot. medii Evi, tom. i. p. 190, &c. Tiraboſchi, tom. 


vii. p. 33—38.). 
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«© Chryſoloras; and fo ſtrong was my paſhon, 
* that the leſſons which I had imbibed in the 
te day were the conſtant ſubject of my nightly 
dreams (99).” At the ſame time and place, 
the Latin claſſics were explained by John of 
Ravenna, the domeſtic pupil of Petrarch (100): 
the Italians, who illuſtrated their age and coun- 
try, were formed in this double ſchool; and 
Florence became the fruitful ſeminary of Greek 
and Roman erudition (101). The preſence of 
the emperor recalled Chryſoloras from the col- 
lege to the court ; but he afterwards taught at 
Pavia and Rome with equal induſtry and ap- 
plauſe. The remainder of his life, about fifteen 
years, was divided between Italy and Conſtanti- 
nople, between embaſſies and leſſons. In the 
noble office of enlightening a foreign nation, the 
grammarian was not unmindful of a more ſacred 
duty to his prince and country; and Emanuel 
Chryſoloras died at Conſtance on a public miſſion 
from the emperor to the council. 

After his example, the reſtoration of the 
Greek letters in Italy was proſecuted by a ſeries 


1490-1590: of emigrants, who were deſtitute of fortune, 


and endowed with learning, or at leaſt with 
language. From the terror or oppreſſion of the 
Turkiſh arms, the natives of Theffalonica and 
Conſtantinople eſcaped to a land of freedom, 

2 curioſity, 


(99) See the paſſage in Aretin. Commentario Rerum ſuo Tempore 
in Italia geſtarum, apud Hodium, p. 28—30. 

(100) In this domeſtic diſcipline, Petrarch, who loved the youth, 
often complains of the eager curiolity,reſtleſs temper, and proud feel- 
ings, Which announce the genius and glory of a riper age (Memoires 
ſur Petrarque, tom. ili. p. 500—70g.). 

(101) Hinc Græcæ Latinzque ſcholz exortz ſunt, Guarino Philel- 
pho, Leonardo Aretino, Caroloque, ac pleriſque aliis tanquam ex 
equo Trojano prodeuntibus, quorum emulatione multa ingenia dein- 
ceps ad laudem excitata ſunt (Platina in Bonifacio IX.). Another Ita- 
lian writer adds the names of Paulus Petrus Vergerius, Omnibonus 
Vincentius, Poggius, Franciſcus Barbarus, &c. But I queſtion whe- 
ther a rigid chronology would allow Chryſoloras all theſe eminent 
ſcholars (Hodius, p. 25—27, &c.). 
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curioſity, and wealth. The ſynod introduced 
into Florence the lights of the Greek church and 
the oracles of the Platonic philoſophy : and the 
fugitives who adhered to the union, had the 
double merit of renouncing their country, not 
only for the Chriſtian, but for the Catholic, 


cauſe. A patriot, who ſacrifices his party and 


conſcience to the allurements of favour, may 


be poſſeſſed however of the private and ſocial 


virtues: he no longer hears the reproachful epi- 
thets of ſlave and apoſtate; and the conſidera- 
tion which he acquires among his new aſſociates, 
will reſtore in his own eyes the dignity of his 
character. The prudent conformity of Beſſarion 
was rewarded with the Roman purple: he fixed 


II5 


his reſidence in Italy; and the Greek cardinal, cardina! 
the titular patriarch of Conſtantinople, was re- 59410, 


ſpected as the chief and protector of his na- 
tion (102): his abilities were exerciſed in the 
legations of Bologna, Venice, Germany, and 
France; and his election to the chair of St. Pe- 
ter floated for a moment on the uncertain breath 
of a conclave (103). His eccleſiaſtical honours 
diffuſed a ſplendour and pre-eminence over his 
literary merit and ſervice: his palace was a 
ſchool; as often as the cardinal viſited the Vati- 
can, he was attended by a learned train of both 
nations (104); of men applauded by themſelves 
and the public; and whoſe writings, now over- 

| I 2 ſpread 


(102) See in Hody the article of Beſſarion (p. 136—177.) : Theo- 
dore Gaza, George of Trebizond, and the reſt of the Greeks whom 
I have named or omitted, are inſerted in their proper chapters of his 
learned work, See likewiſe Tiraboſchi, in the 1ſt and 2d parts of the 
vith tome. | 

(103) The cardinals knocked at his door, but his conclaviſt refuſed 
to interrupt the ſtudies of Beſſarion;“ Nicholas,“ ſaid he, © thy re- 
«* fpect has coſt thee an hat, and me the tiara.” 

(104) Such as George of Trebizond, Theodore Gaza, Argyropu- 
lus Andronicus of Theffalonica, Philelphus, Poggius, Blondus, Ni- 
cholas Perrot, Valla, Campanus, Platina, &c. Viri (fays Hody, with 
the pious zeal of a ſcholar) nullo æ vo perituri (p. 156.) 
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ſpread with duſt, were popular and uſeful in 
their own times. I ſhall not attempt to enume- 
rate the reſtorers of Grecian literature in the fif- 
teenth century: and it may be ſufficient to men- 
tion with gratitude the names of Theodore 
Gaza, of George of Trebizond, of John Ar— 
gyropulus, and Demetrius Chalcocondyles, who 
taught their native language in the ſchools of 


Theirfaults Florence and Rome. Their labours were not 


and merits. * 


inferior to thoſe of Beſſarion, whole purple they 
revered, and whoſe fortune was the ſecret ob- 
ject of their envy. But the lives of theſe gram- 
marians was humble and obſcure: they had de- 
clined the lucrative paths of the church; their 
dreſs and manners ſecluded them from the 
commerce of the world; and ſince they were 
confined to the merit, they might be content 
with the rewards, of learning. From this cha- 
racer, Janus Laſcaris (105) will deſerve an ex- 
ception. His eloquence, politeneſs, and Impe- 
rial deſcent, recommended him to the French 
monarchs; and in the ſame cities he was alter- 
nately employed to teach and to negociate. 
Duty and intereſt prompted them to cultivate the 
ſtudy of the Latin language; and the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful attained the faculty of writing and ſpeak- 
ing with fluency and elegance in a foreign 1d1- 
om. But they ever retained the inveterate va- 
nity of their country: their praiſe, or at leaſt 
their eſteem, was reſerved for the national wri- 


ters, to whom they owed their fame and ſubſiſt- 


ence; 


(103) He was born before the taking of Conſtantinople, but his 
honourable liſe was ſtretched far into the xvith century (A. D. 1535.) 
Leo X. and Francis I. were his nobleſt patrons, under whoſe auſpices 
he founded the Greek colleges of Rome and Paris (Hody, p. 247— 
275.). He left poſterity in France; but the counts de Vintimille, and 
their numerous branches, derive the name of Laſcaris, from a doubt- 
ful marriage in the xiiith century with the daughter of a Greek empe- 
ror (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 224— 230.) 
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ence; and they ſometimes betrayed their con- 
tempt in licentious criticiſm or ſatire on Virgil's 
poetry and the oratory of Tully (106). The 
ſuperiority of theſe maſters aroſe from the fami- 
liar uſe 1 

ciples were incapable of diſcerning how far they 
had degenerated from the knowledge, and even 
the practice, of their anceſtors. A vicious pro- 
nunciation (107), which they introduced, was 
baniſhed from the ſchools by the reaſon of the 
ſucceeding age. Of the power of the Greek 
accents they were ignorant: and thoſe muſical 
notes, which, from an Attic tongue, and to an 
Attic ear, muſt have been the ſecret ſoul of har- 
mony, were to their eyes, as to our own, no 
more than mute and unmeaning marks; in proſe 


- ſuperfluous, and troubleſome in verſe. The art 


of grammar they truly poſſeſſed : the valuable 
fragments of - Apollonius and Herodian were 
transfuſed into their leflons; and their treatiſes 


of ſyntax and etymology, though devoid of 


philoſophic ſpirit, are ſtill uſeful to the Greek 
| ſtudent. 


(106) Two of his epigrams againſt Virgil, and three againſt Tully, 
are preſerved and refuted by Franciſcus Floridus, who can find no 


better names than Græculus ineptus et impudens (Hody, p. 274.). 


In our own times, an Engliſh critic has accuſed the Encid of con- 
taining, multa languida, nugatoria, ſpiritü et majeſtate carminis 
heroici defecta; many ſuch verſes as he, the ſaid Jeremiah Markland, 
would have been aſhamed of owning (præfat. ad Statii Sylvas, p. 21, 
22.). | 

7 07) Emanuel Chryſoloras, and his colleagues, are accuſed of ig- 
norance, envy, or avarice (Sylloge, &c. tom. ii. p. 235.). The mo- 
dern Greeks pronounce the 8 as a V conſonant, and confound three 


vowels (1 v0, and ſeveral diphthongs. Such was the vulgar pronun- 
ciation which the ſtern Gardiner maintained by penal ſtatutes in the 
univerſity of Cambridge: but the monoſyllable gn repreſented to an 


Attic ear the bleating of ſheep; and a bell-wether is better evidence 


than a biſhop or a chancellor. The treatiſes of thoſe ſcholars, parti- 
cularly Eraſmus, who aflerted a more claſſical pronunciation, are cole 
lected in the Sylloge of Havercamp (2 vols. in octavo, Lugd. Bat, 
1736, 1749) : but it is difficult to paint ſounds by words; and in their 
reference to modern uſe, they can be underſtood only by their re- 
ſpective countrymen. We may obſerve, that our peculiar pronuncia- 
tion of the 6, , is approved by Eraſmuy (tom. ii. p. 130. ). 


* 


a living language; and their firſt diſ- 
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ſtudent. In the ſhipwreck of the Byzantine li- 
braries, each fugitive ſeized a fragment of trea- 
ſure, a copy of ſome author, who, without his 
Induſtry, might have periſhed: the tranſcripts. 
were multiplied by an affiduous, and ſometimes 
an elegant, pen; and the text was corrected and 
explained by their own comments, or thoſe of 
the elder ſcholiaſts. The ſenſe, though not the 
ſpirit, of the Greek claſhes, was interpreted to 
the Latin world: the beauties of ſtyle evaporate 
in a verſion; but the judgment of Theodore 
Gaza ſelected the more ſolid works of Ariſtotle 
and 'Theophraſtus, and their natural hiſtories of | 
animals and plants opened a rich fund of genuine 
and experimental ſcience. : 
The Plato- Yet the fleeting ſhadows of metaphyſics were 
br e purſued with more curioſity and ardour. After 
. a long oblivion, Plato was revived in Italy by a 
venerable Greek (108), who taught in the houſe 
of Coſmo of Medicis. W hile the ſynod of Flo- 
rence was involved in theological debate, ſome 
| beneficial conſequences might flow from the 
ſtudy of his elegant philoſophy ; his ſtyle is the 
| pureſt ſtandard of the Attic dialect; and his 
| ſublime thoughts are ſometimes adapted to fa- 
miliar converſation, and ſometimes adorned 
with the richeſt colours of poetry and eloquence. 
The dialogues of Plato are a dramatic picture of 
the life and death of a ſage; and, as often as he 
deſcends from the clouds, his moral ſyſtem in- 
culcates the love of truth, of our country, and 
| of mankind. The precept and example of So- 
1 crates recommended a modeſt doubt and liberal 
| - enquiry ; 


(108) George Gemiſtus Pletho, a yarious and voluminous writer, 
the maſter of Beſſarion, and all the Platoniſts of the times. He vi- 
ſited — in his old age, and ſoon returned to end his days in Pe- 
loponneſus. See the curious Diatribe of Leo Allatius de Gcorgiis, ig 
Fabricius (Bibliot. Græc. tom. x. p. 739=756:) 2 
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enquiry: and if the Platoniſts, with blind de- 
votion, adored the viſions and errors of their 
divine maſter, their enthuſiaſm might correct 
the dry, dogmatic method of the Peripatetic 
ſchool. So equal, vet ſo oppoſite, are the me- 
rits of Plato and Ariſtotle, that they may be 
balanced in endleſs controverſy ; but ſome fpark 
of freedom may be produced by the collifion of 
adverſe ſervitude. The modern Greeks were 
divided between the two ſects: with more fury 
than {kill they fought under the banner of their 
leaders; and the held of battle was removed in 
their flight from Conſtantinople to Rome. But 
this philoſophical debate ſoon degenerated into 
an angry and perſonal quarrel of grammarians: 
and Beſſarion, though an advocate for Plato, 
protected the national honour, by interpoſing 
the advice and authority of a mediator. In the 
gardens of the Medici, the academical doctrine 
was enjoyed by the polite and learned: but 
their philoſophic ſociety was quickly diſſolved; 
and if the writings of the Attic ſage were pe- 
ruſed in the cloſet, the more powerful Stagyrite 
continued to reign, the oracle of the church and 
ſchool (109). : 

I bave fairly repreſented the literary merits of Emulation 
the Greeks; yet it muſt be confeſſed, that they at of the 
were ſeconded and ſurpaſſed by the ardour of Latins. 
the Latins. Italy was divided into many inde- 
pendent ftates; and at that time, 1t was the am- 
bition of princes and republics to vie with each 
other in the encouragement and reward of litera- 
ture. The fame of Nicholas the fifth (110) has Nicholas V. 


not 14471455. 


* S ——— 5 


(109) The ſtate of the Platonic philoſophy in [taly, is illuſtrated by 
Boivin (Mem. de I' Acad. des Inſcriptions, tom. ii. p. 715-729.) and 
Tiraboſchi (tom. vi. P. i. p. 25 9—288.). 

(110) See the life of Nicholas V. by two Cage prac authors, 
Janottus Manettus (tom. ili. P. ii. p. 905 - 962.) and Veſpaſian of Flo- 

rence 
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not been adequate to his merits. From a ple- 
beian origin, he raiſed himſelf by his virtue and 
learning: the character of the man prevailed 
over the intereſt of the pope; and he ſharpened 
thoſe weapons which were ſoon pointed againſt 
the Roman church (111). He had been the 
friend of the moſt eminent ſcholars of the age : 
he became their patron; and ſuch was the hu- 
mility of his manners, that the change was 
ſcarcely diſcernible either to them or to himſelf. 
If he preſſed the acceptance of a liberal gift, it 
was not as the meaſure of deſert, but as the 
proof of benevolence; and when modeſt merit 
declined his bounty, © accept it,” would he ſay 
with a conſciouſneſs of his own worth; © you 
* will not always have a Nicholas among ye.” 
The influence of the holy ſee pervaded Chriſt. 
endom ; and he exerted that influence in the 
ſearch, not of benefices, but of books. From 
the ruins of the Byzantine libraries, from the 


darkeſt monaſteries of Germany and Britain, he 


collected the duſty manuſcripts of the writers of 
antiquity ; and wherever the original could not 
be removed, a faithful copy was tranſcribed and 
tranſmitted for his uſe. The Vatican, the old 
repoſitory for bulls and legends, for ſuperſtition 
and forgery, was daily repleniſhed with more 
precious furniture; and ſuch was the induſtry of 
Nicholas, that in a reign of eight years, he 
formed a library of five thouſand volumes. To 
his munificence, the Latin world was indebted 

for 


rence (tom. xxy. p. 267—290.), in the collection of Muratori; and 
conſult Tiraboſchi al vi. P. i. 46—52. 109.) and Hody in the arti- 
cles of Theodore Gaza, George of Trebizond, &c. 

(111) Lord Bolingbroke obſerves, with truth and fpirit, that the 
Popes in this inſtance were worſe politicians than the muftis, and that 
the charm which has bound mankind for ſo many ages, was hroken by 
the magicians themſelves (Letters on the Study of Hiſtory, I. vi. p. 
165, 166. octavo edition, 1779). C 
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for the verſions of Xenophon, Diodorus, Poly- 
bius, Thucydides, Herodotus, and Appian; of 
Strabo's geography, of the Iliad, of the molt 
valuable works of Plato and Ariſtotle, of Pto- 
lemy and Theophraſtus, and of the fathers of 


I AS 


the Greek church. The example of the Ro- Cofino and 
Lorenzo of 


man pontiff was preceded or imitated by a Flo-\r” 


rentine merchant, who governed the republic A. b. 
without arms and without a title. Coſmo of. 


Medicis (112) was the father of a line of princes, 
whoſe name and age are almoſt ſynonymous 
with the reſtoration of learning: his credit was 
ennobled into fame; his riches were dedicated 
to the ſervice of mankind; he correſponded at 
once with Cairo and London: and a cargo of 
Indian ſpices and Greek books was often import- 
ed in the ſame veſſel. The genius and educa- 
tion of his grandſon Lorenzo rendered him, not 
only a patron, but a judge and candidate, in the 
literary race. Inhis palace, diſtreſs was entitled 
to relief, and merit to reward: his leiſure hours 
were delightfully ſpent in the Platonic academy : 
he encouraged the emulation of Demetrius Chal- 
cocondyles and Angelo Politian ; and his active 


miſhonary Janus Laſcaris returned from the Eaſt 


with a treaſure of two hundred manulcripts, 
fourſcore of which were as yet unx«znown in the 
libraries of Europe (113). The reſt of Italy 
was animated by a ſimilar ſpirit, and the pro- 

= greſs 


(112) See the literary hiſtory of Coſmo and Lorenzo of Medicis, in 
Tiraboſchi (tom. vi. P. i. 1. i. c. 2.), who beſtows a due meaſure of 
praiſe on Alphouſo of Arragon, king of Naples, the dukes of Milan, 
Ferrara, Urbino, &c. The republic of Venice has deſerved the leaſt 
from the gratitude of ſcholars. 

(113) Tiraboſchi (tom. vi. P. i. p. 104-), from the preface of Janus 
Laſcaris to the Greek Anthology, printed at Florence 1494. Late- 
bant (ſays Aldus in his preface to & Greek Orators, apud Hodium, 
p. 249.) in Atho Thraciæ monte. Eas Laſcaris.... In Italiam re- 

rtavit. Miſerat enim ipſum Laurentius ille Medices in Græciam ad 
inquirendos ſimul, et quantovis emendos pretio bonos libros. It is re- 
markable enough, that the reſearch was facilitated by ſultau Bajazet Il. 
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greſs of the nation repaid the liberality of her 
princes. The Latins held the excluſive proper- 
ty of their own literature: and theſe diſciples of 
Greece were ſoon capable of tranſmitting and 
improving the leſſons which they had imbibed. 
After a ſhort ſucceſſion of foreign teachers, the 
tide of emigration ſubſided; but the language 
of Conſtantinople was ſpread beyond the Alps; 


and the natives of France, Germany, and Eng- 


land (114), 1mparted to their country the ſacred 
tire which they had kindled in the ſchools of 
Florence and Rome (115). In the productions 
of the mind, as in thoſe of the ſoil, the gifts of 
nature are excelled by induſtry and {kill : the 
Greek authors, forgotten on the banks of the 
Iliſſus, have been illuſtrated on thoſe of the Elbe 
and the Thames: and Beſſarion or Gaza might 
have envied the ſuperior ſcience of the Barba. 
rians; the accuracy of Budæus, the taſte of 
Eraſmus, the coptouſneſs of Stephens, the eru- 
dition of Scaliger, the diſcernment of Reitke, 
or of Bentley. On the tide of the Latins, the 
diſcovery of printing was a caſual advantage: 
but this uſeful art has been applied by Aldus, 
and his innumerable ſucceſſors, to perpetuate 
and multiply the works of antiquity (116). A 

| | ſingle 


(114) The Greek language was introduced into the univerſity of 
Oxſord in the laſt years of the xvth century, by Grocyn, Linacer, and 
Latimer, who had all ſtudied at Florence under Demetrius Chalcocon- 
dyles. See Dr. * curious Life of Eraſmus. Although a ſtout 
academical patriot, he is forced ta acknowledge, that Eraſmus learn- 
ed Greek at Oxford, and taught it at Cambridge. 

(115) The jealous Italians were defirous of uo ing a monopoly of 
Greek learning. When Aldus was about to publiſh the Greek ſcho- 
liaſts on Sophocles and Euripides, Cave (faid they), cave hoc facias, 
ne Barbar: iſtis adjuti domi maneant, et pauciores in Italiam ventitent 
(Dr. Knight, in his Life of Eraſmus, p. 365. from Beatus Rhenanus). 

(116) The preſs of Aldus Manutius, a Roman, was eſtabliſhed at 
Venice about the year 1494 : he printed above ſixty conſiderable works 
of Greek literature, almoſt all for the firſt time; ſeveral containing 
different treatiſes and authors, and of ſeveral authors two, three, or 
ſour editions (Fabric. Bibliot. Græc. tom. xiii. p. 605, &c.). * hig 

glory 
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ſingle manuſcript imported from Greece is revi- 
ved in ten thouſand copies; and each copy is 
faiter than the original. In this form, Homer 
and Plato would peruſe with more ſatisfaction 
their own writings : and their ſcholiaſts muſt re- 
ſign the prize to the labours of our weſtern edi- 
tors. 


Before the revival of claſſic literature, the uſe and 


Barbarians in Europe were immerſed in 1gno- 


with the rudeneſs and poverty of their man- 
ners. The ſtudents of the more perfect idioms 
of Rome and Greece, were introduced to a new 
world of light and ſcience ; to the ſociety of the 
free and poliſhed nations of antiquity; and to 
a familiar converſe with thoſe immortal men 
who ſpoke the ſublime language of eloquence 
and reaſon, Such an intercourſe muſt tend to 
refine the taſte, and to elevate the genius, of the 
moderns: and yet, from the firſt experiment, it 
might appear that the ſtudy of the ancients had 
given fetters, rather than wings, to the human 
mind. However laudable, the ſpirit of imita- 
tion is of a ſervile caſt; and the firſt diſciples of 
the Greeks and Romans were a colony of ſtran- 
gers in the midſt of their age and country. The 
minute and laborious diligence which explored 
the antiquities of remote times, might have im- 
proved or adorned the AN ſtate of ſociety: 
Critic 2 IClan were the ſlaves of 
Ariſtotle; the poets, hiſtorians, and orators, 
were prond to repeat the thoughts and words of 
the Auguſtan age; the works of nature were ob- 
ſerved with the eyes of Pliny and Theophraftus ; 
| and 

glory muſt not tempt us to forget, that the firſt Greek book, the Gram- 
mar ot Conſtantine Laſcaris, was printed at Milan in 1476; and that 
the Florence Homer of 1488 diſplays all the luxury cf the typogra- 


33 art. See the Annales Typographici of Mattaire, and the Bib- 
liographie Inſtrucive of de Bure, a knowing bookſeller of Paris. 


3 


abuſe of an 
þ cient learn- 
rance; and their vulgar tongues were markeding. 
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and ſome Pagan votaries profeſed a ſecret devo- 


tion to the gods of Homer and Plato (117). 
The Italians were oppoſed by the ſtrength and 
number of their ancient auxiliaries: the century 
after the deaths of Petrarch and Boccace was 
filled with a crowd of Latin imitators, who de- 
cently repoſe on our ſhelves ; but in that era 
of learning, it will not be eaſy to diſcern a real 
diſcovery of ſcience, a work of invention or 
eloquence, in the popular language of the coun- 
try (118.) But as ſoon as it had been deeply 
ſaturated with the celeſtial dew, the foil was 
quickened into vegetation and life; the modern 
idioms were refined: the claſſics of Athens and 
Rome inſpired a pure taſte and a generous emu- 


lation; and in Italy, as afterwards in France 


and England, the pleaſing reign of poetry and 
fiction was ſucceeded by the light of ſpeculative 
and experimental philoſophy. Genius may an- 
ticipate the ſcaſon of maturity; but in the edu- 
cation of a people, as in that of an individual, 
memory muſt be exerciſed, before the powers 


of reaſon and fancy can be expanded; nor ma 


the artiſt hope to cqual or ſurpaſs, till he has 
learned to imitate, the works of his prede- 
cellors. 


CHAP. 


(119) I will ſele& three ſingular examples of this claſſic enthuſiaſm. 
1. At the ſynod of Florence, Gemiſtus Pletho ſaid, in familiar con- 
verſation to George of 'Trebizond, that in a ſhort time mankind 
would unanimouſly renounce the Goſpel and the Koran for a reli- 
gion ſimilar to that of the Gentiles (Leo Allatius, apud Fabricium, 
tom. x. p. 751.). 2. Paul II. perſecuted the Roman academy, which 
had been founded by Pomponius Lætus; and the er members 
were accuſed of hereſy, impiety, and paganiſm (Tiraboſchi, tom. vi. 
P. i. p. 81, 82.). 3. In the next century, ſome ſcholars and poets in 
France celebrated the ſuccefs of Jodelle's tragedy of Cleopatra, by a 
feſtival of Bacchus, and as it is faid, by the ſacrifice of a goat (Bayle, 
Dictionnaire, JoveLLE. Fontenelle, tom. iii. p. 66—61.). Yet the 
ſpirit of bigotry might often diſcern a ſerious impiety in the ſportive 
play of fancy and learning. 

(118) The ſurvivor Boccace died in the year 1375 ; and we cannot 
place before 1480, the compoſition of the Morgante Maggiore of 
Pulci, and the Orlando Inamorato of Boyardo (Tiraboſchi, tom. vi, 


P. ii. p. 174127). 
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CHA P. LIXVII. 


Schiſm of the Greeks and Latins.—Reign and (Ha- 

rafter of Amurath the Second. Crusade of La- 

„ King Hungary. His Defeat and 

calh.— John Humades.—Scanderbeg. Con- 
ſtantine Tulæologus laſt Emperor of the Eaſt. 


'Th E reſpective merits of Rome and Con- Comperi- 


on of Roms 


ſtantinople are compared and celebrated by and cor. 
an eloquent Greek the father of the Italian ftentworp'e 


{chools (1). The view of the ancient capital, 
the ſeat of his anceſtors, ſurpaſſed the moſt ſan- 
guine expectations of Emanuel Chryloloras ; 
and he no longer blamed the exclamation of 
an old ſophiſt, that Rome was the habitation, 
not of men, but of gods. Thoſe gods, and 
thoſe men, had long ſince vaniſhed ; but, to 
the eye of liberal enthuſiaſm, the majeſty of 
ruin reſtored the image of her ancient proſpe- 
rity. The monuments of the conſuls and Cæ- 
ſars, of the martyrs and apoſtles, engaged on 
all ſides the curioſity of the philoſopher and 
the Chriſtian; and he confeſſed, that in every 
age the arms and the religion of Rome were 
deſtined to reign over the earth. While Chry- 
ſoloras admired the venerable beauties of the 
mother, he was not forgetful of his native, 
country, her faireſt daughter, her Imperial co- 
iony ; and the Byzantine patriot expatiates 2 

Zea 


(1) The epiſtle of Manuel Chryſoloras to the emperor John Palz- 
a will not offend the eye or ear of a claſſical ſtudent (ad calcem 
Codini de Antiquitatibus C. P. p. 107 —126.). The ſuperſcription 
ſuggeſts a chronological remark, that John Palæologus II. was aſſo- 
ciated in the empire before the year 1414, the date of Chryſoloras's 
death. A ſtill earlier date, at leaſt 1408, is deduced from the age of 
his youngeſt ſons, Demetrius and Thomas, who were both Ferplyre- 
geniti (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 244. 247-)- 
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zeal and truth, on the eternal advantages of 
nature, and the more tranſitory glories of art 
and dominion, which adorned, or had adorned, 
the city of Conſtantine. Yet the perfection of 
the copy {till redounds (as he modeſtly obſerves) 
to the honour of the original, and parents are 
delighted to be renewed, and even excelled, by 
the ſuperior merit of their children. © Con- 
« ſtantinople,” ſays the orator, © is ſituate on 
* a commanding point, between Europe and 
« Afia, between the Archipelago and the Eu- 
xine. By her interpoſition, the two ſeas, 
and the two continents, are united for the 
common benefit of nations; and the gates 
* of commerce may be ſhut or open at her 
** command. The harbour, encompaſſed on 
* all fides by the ſea and the continent, is the 
* moſt ſecure and capacious in the world. The 
e walls and gates of Conſtantinople may be 
«* compared with thoſe of Babylon: the towers 
c are many; each tower is a ſolid and lofty 
e ſtructure; and the ſecond wall, the outer for- 
« tification, would be ſuffictent for the defence 
and dignity of an ordinary capital. A broad 
* and rapid ſtream may be introduced into the 
* ditches ; and the artificial iſland may be en- 
* compaſled, like Athens (2), by land or wa- 
c ter.” Two ſtrong and natural cauſes are al- 
leged for the perfection of the model of new 
Rome. The royal founder reigned over the 
moſt illuſtrious nations of the globe; and in 
the accompliſhment of his deſigns, the power 
of the Romans was combined with the art and 

{ſcience 


(2) Somebody obſerved, that the city of Athens might be circum- 
navigated (T5 tr THY Tov Toy Abnvaiav PTS X&s THIETALY 
xa T$perAtuy). But what may be true in a rhetorical ſenſe of Con- 
ſtantinople, cannot be applied to the ſituation of Athens, five miles 
on the ſea, and not interſected or ſurrounded by any navigable 

reams. 
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ſcience of the Greeks. Other cities have been 
reared to maturity by accident and time ; their 
beauties are mingled with diſorder and defor- 
mity; and the inhabitants, unwilling to remove 
from their natal ſpot, are incapable of correQ- 
ing the errors of their anceſtors, and the origi- 
nal vices of ſituation or climate. But the free 
idea of Conſtantinople was formed and exe- 
cuted by a ſingle mind; and the primitive mo- 
del was improved by the obedient zeal of the 
ſubjects and ſucceſſors of the firſt monarch. 
The adjacent iſles were ſtored with an inex- 
hauſtible ſupply of marble ; but the various ma- 
terials were tranſported from the moſt remote 
ſhores of Europe and Aſia; and the public and 
private buildings, the palaces, churches, aque- 
ducts, ciſterns, porticocs, columns, -baths, and 
hippodromes, were adapt to the greatneſs of 
the capital of the Eaſt. The ſuperfluity of 
wealth was ſpread along the ſhores of Europe 
and Aſia; and the Byzantine territory, as far 
as the Euxine, the Helleſpont, and the long 
wall, might be conſidered as a populous ſuburb 
and a perpetual garden. In this flattering pic- 
ture, the paſt and the preſent, the times of proſ- 
perity and decay, are artfully confounded ; but 
a ſigh and a confeſſion eſcape from the orator, 
that his wretched country was the ſhadow and 
ſepulchre of its former ſelf. The works of an- 
cient ſculpture had been defaced by Chriſtian 
zeal or Barbaric violence; the faireſt ſtructures 
were demoliſhed ; and the marbles of Paros or 
Numidia were burnt for lime, or applied to the 
meaneſt uſes. Of many a ſtatue, the place was 
marked by an empty pedeſtal ; of many a co- 
lumn, the ſize was determined by a broken ca- 


pital; the tombs of the emperors were ſcattered 


on the ground; the ſtroke of time was accele- 
f rated 
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rated by ſtorms and earthquakes ; and the va- 


cant ſpace was adorned, by vulgar tradition, 
with fabulous monuments of gold and filver. 


From theſe wonders, which lived only in me- 
mory or belief, he diſtinguiſhes however the 
porphyry pillar, the column and coloſſus of 
Juſtinian (3), and the church, more eſpecially 
the dome, of St. Sophia; the beſt concluſion, 
fince it could not be deſcribed according to 
its merits, and after it no other object could 
deſerve to be mentioned. But he forgets, that 
a century before, the trembling fabrics of the 
coloſſus and the church had been ſaved and 
ſupported by the timely care of Andronicus 
the elder. Thirty years after the emperor had 
fortified St. Sophia with two new buttreſſes or 
pyramids, the eaſtern hennſphere ſuddenly gave 
way; and the images, the altars, and the ſanc- 
tuary, were cruſhed by the falling ruin. The 
miſchief indeed was ſpeedily repaired ; the rub- 
biſh was cleared by the inceſſant labour of 
every rank and age; and the poor remains of 
riches and induſtry were conſecrated by the 
Greeks to the moſt ſtately and venerable temple 
of the Eaſt (4). 


The Greek The laſt hope of the falling city and empire 


{chiſm after 
the council 


of Florence, daughter, in the maternal tenderneſs of Rome, 
1440-1448. and the filial obedience of Conſtantinople. In 


was placed in the harmony of the mother and 


the ſynod of Florence, the Greeks and Latins 
| | had 


(3) Nicephorus Gregoras has deſcribed the coloſſus of Juſtinian (l. vii. 
12.) : but his mcaſures are falſe and inconfiſtent. The editor Beivin 
conſulted his friend Girardon ; and the ſculptor gave him the true pro- 
portions of an equeſtrian ſtatue. That of Juſtinian was ſtill viſible to 
Peter Gyllius, not on the column, but in the outward court of the ſe- 
raglio ; and he was at Conſtantinople when it was melted down, and 
_ into a braſs cannon (de Topograph. C. P. I. it. c. 17.). 

(4) See the decay and repairs of St. Sophia, in Nicephorus Gre- 

oras (I. vii. 12. I. xv. 2.). The building was propped by Andronicus 
in 1317, the eaſtern hemiſphere fell in t345. The Greeks in their 
pompous rhetoric, exalt the beauty and holineſs of the church, an 
earthly heaven, the abode of angels, and of God himſelf, &c. 


latter is drowned in prejudice and paſſion, as 
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had embraced, and ſubſcribed, and promiſed ; 
but theſe ſigns of friendſhip were perfidious or 
fruitleſs (5) ; and the baſeleſs fabric of the union 
vaniſhed like a dream (6). The emperor and 
his prelates returned home 1n the Venetian gal- 
lies; but as they touched at the Morea and the 
iſles of Corfu and Leſbos, the ſubjects of the La- 
tins complained that the pretended union would 
be an inſtrument of oppreſhon. No ſooner did 
they land on the Byzantine ſhore than they were 
ſaluted, or rather aſſailed, with a general mur- 
mur of zeal and diſcontent. During their ab- 
ſence, above two years, the capita) had been 
deprived of its civil and eccleſiaſtical rulers : 
fanaticiſm fermented in anarchy; the moſt fu- 
rious monks reigned over the conſcience of wo- 
men and bigots; and the hatred of the Latin 
name was the firſt principle of nature and reli- 
gion. Before his departure for Italy, the em- 
peror had flattered the city with the aſſurance 
of a prompt relief and a powerful ſuccour; and 
the clergy, confident in their orthodoxy and 
ſcience, had promiſed themſelves and their 
flocks an eaſy Tory over the blind ſhepherds 
of the Weſt. The double difappointment exaſ- 
perated the Greeks; the conſcience of the ſub- 
{cribing prelates was awakened; the hour of 
temptation was paſt; and they had more to 
dread from the public reſentment, than they 
could hope from the favour of the emperor or 

Vor. XIL K the 


(5) The genuine and original narrative of Syropulus (p. 312— 
351.) opens the fchiſm from the firſt office of the Greeks at Venice, to 
the general oppoſition at Conſtantinople of the clergy and people. 

85 On the ſchiſm of Conſtantinople, ſee Phranza (1: ii. c. 17.) 
Laonicus Chalcondyles (I. vi. p. 155, 156:), and Ducas (c. 31); the 
laſt of whom writes with truth and freedom. Among the moderns 
we may diftinguiſh the continuator of Fleury (tom. xxii. p. 338, &c. 
401. 420,  &c;), and Spondanus (A. D. e eh The ſenſe of the 

u as Rome and reli- 
gion are concerned. 
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the pope. Inſtead of juſtifying their conduct, 
they deplored their weakneſs, profeſſed their 
contrition, and caſt themſelves on the mercy 
of God and of their brethren. To the reproach- 
ful queſtion, what had been the event or the 
uſe of their Italian ſynod ? they anſwered with 
lighs and tears, © Alas! we have made a new 
faith; we have exchanged piety for impiety ; 
« we have betrayed the immaculate ſacrifice ; 
and we are become Aaymites.“ (The Azy- 
mites were thoſe who celebrated the communi- 
on with unleavened bread; and J muſt retract 
or qualify the praiſe which I have beſtowed on 
the growing philoſophy of the times.) © Alas! 
« we have been ſeduced by diſtreſs, by fraud, 
“and by the hopes and fears of a tranſitory life. 
„The hand that has ſigned the union ſhould be 


« cut off; and the tongue that has pronounced 


* the Latin creed deſerves to be torn from the 
* root.” The beſt proof of their repentance 
was an encreaſe of zeal for the moſt trivial 
rites and the moſt incomprehenſible doctrines ; 
and an abſolute ſeparation from all, without 
excepting their prince, who preſerved ſome re- 
gard for honour and conſiſtency. After the 
deceaſe of the patriarch Joſeph, the archbi- 
ſhops of Heraclea and Trebizond had coutage 
to refuſe the vacant office; and cardinal Beſſa- 
1100 preferred the warm and comfortable ſhel- 


ter of the Vatican. The choice of the emperor 


and his clergy was confined to Metrophanes 
of Cyzicus : be was conſecrated in St. Sophia, 


but the temple was vacant. Ihe croſs-bearers 


abdicated their ſervice; the infection ſpread 
from the city to the villages ; and Metrophanes 
diſcharged, without effect, ſome eccleſiaſtical 
thunders againſt a nation of ſchiſmatics. The 
eyes of the Greeks were directed to Mark of 

Epheſus, 
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Epheſus; the champion of his country; and the 
ſufferings of the holy confeſſor were repaid with 
a tribute of admiration and applauſe. His ex- 
ample and writings propagated the flame of re- 
ligious diſcord; age and infirmity ſoon removed 
him from the world; but the goſpel of Mark 
was not a law. of forgiveneſs; and he requeſted 
with his dying breath, that none of the adhe- 
rents of Rome might attend his obſequies or 
pray for his ſoul. 

The ſchiſm was not confined to the narrow Zeal of the 
| limits of the Byzantine empire. Secure under and Ruſli- 
the Mamaluke ſceptre, the three patriarchs of-. 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem, aſſembled 
a numerous ſynod; diſowned their repreſenta- 
tives at Ferrara and Florence; condemned the 
creed and council of the Latins; and threaten- 
ed the emperor of Conſtantinople with the cen- 
ſures of the Eaſtern church. Of the ſectaries of 
the Greek communion, the Ruſhans were the 
moſt powerful, 1gnorant, and ſuperſtitious. 
Their primate the cardinal Iſidore, haſtened 
from Florence to Moſcow (7), to reduce the 
independent nation under the Roman yoke. 
But the Ruſhan biſhops had been educated at 
mount Athos; and the prince and people 
embraced the theology of their prieſts. They 
were ſcandaliſed by the title, the pomp, the 
Latin croſs of the legate, the friend of thoſe 
impious men who ſhaved their beards, and per- 
formed the divine ofhce with gloves on their 
hands and rings on their fingers: Iſidore was 


2 Con- 


(7) Iſidore was metropolitan of Kiow, but the Greeks ſubject to 
Poland have removed that ſee from the ruins of Kiow to Lemberg, 
or Leopold (Herbeſtein, in Ramuſio, tom. ii: p. 127.) . On the 
other hand, the Ruſſians transſerred their ſpiritual obedience to the 
archbiſhop, who became, in 1588, the patriarch, of Moſcow (Le- 
d veſque, Hiſt. de Ruſſie, tom. ui. p. 188. 190. from a Greek MS 
at Turin, lter et labores Archiepiſcopi Arſenii. ). | 
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condemned by-a ſynod; his perſon was impri- 
ſoned in a monaſtery; and 1t was with extreme 
difficulty, that the cardinal could eſcape from 
the hands of a fierce and fanatic. people (8). 
The Ruſſians refuſed a' paſſage to the miſſiona- 
ries of Rome who aſpired to convert the Pa- 
gans beyond the Tanais (9); and their refuſal 
was juſtifed by the maxim, that the guilt of 
idolatry is leſs. damnable than that of ſchiſm. 
The errors of the Bohennans were excuſed by 
their abhorrence for the pope; and a deputati- 
on of the Greek clergy ſolicited the friendſhip 
of thoſe ſanguinary enthuſtaſts (10). While 
Eugenius triumphed in the union and orthodoxy 
of the Greeks, his party was contracted to the 
walls, or rather to the palace, of Conſtantino- 
ple. The zeal of Palæologus had been excited 
by intereſt; it was ſoon cooled by oppoſition: 
an attempt to violate the national belief might 
endanger bis life and crown; nor could the pi- 
ous rebels be deſtitute of foreign and domeſtic 
aid. The ſword of his brother Demetrius, who 
in Italy bad maintained a prudent and popular 
filence, was half unſheathed in the cauſe of re- 
ligion; and Amurath, the Turkiſh ſultan, was 

| diſpleaſed 


(8) The curious narrative of Leveſque (Hiſt. de Ruſſie, tom. ii. p. 
241247.) ĩs extracted from the patriarchal archives. The ſcenes of 
Ferrara and Florence are deſeribed by ignorance and paſſion; but the 
Ruſſians are credible in the account of their own prejudices. 

\ (9) The Shanidniſim, che ancient religion of the Samanzaris and 
Gymnoſophiſts, has. been driven by the more popular Bramins from 
India into the northern deſerts; the naked philoſophers were compel- 
led to Wrap themſelves in fur; but they inſenſibly ſunk into wizards 
and phyſicians. The Mordvans and 'Tcheremifles in the European 
Ruſſia adhere to this religion, which is formed on the earthly model 
of one king or God, his miniſters or angels, and the rebellious ſpirits 
who oppoſe his government. As theſe tribes of the Volga have no 
images, they might more juſtly retort on the Latin miſſionaries the 
uame of idolaters (Leveſque, Hiſt. des Peuples ſoumis a la Domination 
des Ruſſes, tom. i. p. 194237. 423—460.). a ; 

(ro) . Annal. Eccleſ. tom. ii. A. D. 1461, No 13. The 

Epiſtle of the Greeks, with a Latin verſion, is extant in the college li- 


brary at Prague. 
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diſpleaſed and alarmed by the ſeeming friend- 
ſhip of the Greeks and Latins. 


« Sultan Murad or Amurath, lived forty-nine, Reign and 


character ot 


« and reigned thirty years, {1x months, and Amurath 
« eight days. He was 2 juſt and valiant prince, . A. P. 


« of a great ſoul, patient of labours, learned, 1451 


«< merciful, religious, charitable; a lover and bruaryg. 


cc encourager of the ſtudious, and of all who 
« excelled in any art or ſcience; a good empe- 
« ror, and a great general. No man obtained 
e more or greater victories than Amurath : Bel- 
« grade alone withſtood his attacks. Under his 
ce reign, the ſoldier was ever victorious, the ei- 
« tizen rich and ſecure. If he fubdued any 
« country, his firſt care was to build moſchs 
« and caravanſeras, hoſpitals, and colleges. 
« Every year he gave a thouſand pieces of gold 
« to the ſons of the prophet; and ſent two 
« thouſand five hundred to the religious per- 
« ſons of Mecca, Medina, and Jeruſalem. (II).“ 
This portrait is tranſcribed from the hiſtoriau of 
the Othman empire: but the applauſe of a ſer- 
vile and ſuperſtitious people has been laviſhed 
on the worſt of tyrants; and the virtues of a 
ſultan are often the vices moſt uſeful to himſelf, 
or moſt agreeable to his ſubjects. A nation 
ignorant of the equal benefits of liberty and 
law, muſt be awed by the flaſhes of arbitrary 
power: the cruelty of a deſpot will aſſume the 
character of juſtice; his profufion, of liberali- 
ty; his obſtinacy, of firmnefs. If the moſt rea- 
ſonable excuſe be rejected, few: acts of obedi- 
ence will be found impoſſible; and guilt muft 
tremble, where innocence cannot always be ſe- 

cure. 


(11) See Cantemir, Hiſtory of the Othman Empire, p. 93. Mu- 
rad, or Morad, may be more correct: but I have preferred the po- 
pular name, to that obſcure diligence which is rarely ſucceſsful in 
tranſlating an Oriental, into the Roman, alphabet. a 
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cure. The tranquillity of the people, and the 
diſcipline of the troops, were beſt maintained 
by perpetual action in the field; war was the 
trade of the Janizaries : and thoſe who furvived 
the peril, and divided the ſpoil, applauded the 
generous ambition of their ſovereign. To pro- 
pagate the true religion, was the duty of a faith- 
ful Muſulman: the unbelievers were his ene- 
mies, and thoſe of the prophet; and, in the 
hands of the Turks, the ſcymetar was the only 
inſtrument of converſion. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, however, the juſtice and moderation of 
Amurath are atteſted by his conduct, and ac- 
knowledged by the Chriſtians themſelves; who 
confider a proſperous reign and a peaceful 
death as the reward of bis ſingular merits. In 
the vigour of his age and military power, he 
ſeldom engaged in war till be was juſtified by 


a previous and adequate provocation : the yic- 


torious ſultan was diſarmed by ſubmiſſion; and 
in the obſervance of treaties, his word was in- 
violate and ſacred (12). The Hungarians were 
commonly the aggreſſors; he was provoked by 
the revolt of. Scanderbeg; and the perfidious 
Caramanian was twice vanquiſhed, and twice 

ardoned, by the Ottoman monarch. Before 
fe invaded the Morea, Thebes had been ſur- 
priſed by the deſpot; in the conqueſt of Theſſa- 
lonica, the grandſon of Bajazet might . diſpute 


the recent purchaſe of the Venetians; and after 


the firſt ſiege of Conſtantinople, the ſultan was 
never tempted, by the dittreſs, the abſence, or 
the injuries of Palzologus, to extinguiſh the 
dying light of the Byzantine empire. 


But 


(12) See Chalcondyles (1. vii. p. 186. 198.), Ducas (c. 33.), and 
Marinus Barletius (in Vit. Scanderbeg, p. 145, 146.). In his good 


faith towards the garriſon of Stetigrade, 1 e was a le on and 3 
to his ſon Mahomet. 
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But the moſt ſtriking feature in the life and 
character of Amurath, is the double abdication 


of the Turkiſh throne; and, were not his mo- 144-1444. 


tives debaſed by an alloy of ſuperſtition, we 
muſt praiſe the royal philoſopher (13), who at 
the age of forty could diſcern the vanity of hu- 
man greatneſs. Reſigning the ſceptre to his ſon, 


he retired to the pleaſant reſidence of Magneſia; 


but he retired to the ſociety of ſaints and her- 
mits. It was not till the fourth century of the 
Hegira, that the religion of Mahomet had been 
corrupted by an inſtitution ſo adverſe to his ge- 
nius; but in the age of the cruſades, the various 
orders of Derviſhes were multiplied by the ex- 
ample of the Chriſtian, and even the Latin, 
monks (14). The lord of nations ſubmitted to 
faſt, and pray, and turn round in endleſs rota- 
tion with the fanatics, who miſtook the giddi- 
neſs of the head for the illumination of the ſpi- 
rit (15). But he was ſoon awakened from this 
dream of enthuſiaſm, by the Hungarian inva- 
ſion; and his obedient ſon was the foremoſt to 
urge the public danger and the wiſhes of the 
. 5 Under the banner of their veteran 
eader, the Janizaries fought and conquered; 
but he withdrew from the field of Varna, again 
to pray, to faſt, and to turn round with his Mag- 
neſian brethren. Theſe pious occupations were 

again 


(13) Voltaire (Eſſai ſur Hiſtoire Generale, c. 89. p. 283, 284.) ad- 
mires le Philaſephe Turc; would he have beſtowed the ſame praiſe on a 
Chriſtian prince for retiring to a monaſtery ? In his way, Voltaire 
wasa bigot, an intolerant bigot. 

(14) See the articles Derv{che, Fakir, Naſſer, Robbaniat, in d' Her- 
belot's Bibliothèque Orientale. Yet the ſubject is ſuperficially treat- 
ed from the Perſian and Arabian writers, It is among the 1 urks that 
theſe orders have principally flouriſhed. : 

(15) Rycaut (in the preſent State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 
242—268.) affords much information, which he drew from his per- 
ſonal converſation with the heads of the derviſhes, moſt of whom aſ- 
cribed their origin to the time of Orchan. He does not mention the 
Zichide of Chalcondyles (I. vii. p. 286.), among whom Amurath re- 
tired: the Seidr of that author are the deſcendants of Mahomet. 


abdication, 
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again interrupted by the danger of the ſtate. 
A victorious army diſdained the inexperience of 
their youthful ruler © the city of Adrianople was 
abandoned to rapine and ſlaughter; and the 
unanimous divan implored his preſence to ap- 
peaſe the tumult, and prevent the rebellion, of 
the Janizaries. At the well-known voice of 
their maſter, they trembled and obeyed; and 
the reluctant ſultan was compelled to ſupport 
his ſplendid ſervitude, till, at the end of four 
years, he was relieved by the angel of death. 
Age or diſeaſe, misfortune or caprice, have 
tempted ſeveral princes to deſcend from the 
throne; and they have had leiſure to repent of 
their irretrievable ſtep. But Amurath alone, in 
the full liberty of choice, after the trial of em- 
pire and ſolitude, has repeated his preference of 

a private life. 
Eugenius After the departure of his Greek brethren, 
league Eugenius had not been unmindful of their tem- 
againſt the poral intereſt ; and his tender regard for the By- | 
A. P. 1443 Zantine empire was animated by a juſt appre- 
henſion of the Turks, who approached, and 
might ſoon invade, the borders of Italy. But 
the ſpirit of the cruſades had expired; and the 
coldneſs of the Franks was not leſs unreaſon- 
able than their headlong paſſion. In the eleventh 
century, a fanatic monk could precipitate Eu- 
rope on Aſia for the recovery of the holy ſepul- 
chre; but in the fifteenth, the moſt preſſing mo- 
tives of religion and policy were inſufficient to 
unite the Latins in the defence of Chriſtendom. 
Germany was an inexhauſtible ſtore-houſe of 
men and arms (16): but that complex and lan- 


guid 


(16 In the year 1431, Germany raiſed 40,000 horfe, men at arms, 
againſt the Huſſites of Bohemia (Lenfant, Hiſt. du Concile de Baſle, 
tom. i. p. 318.). At the ſiege of Nuys on the Rhine in 1474, the 

princes, 
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guid body required the impulſe of a vigorous 
hand; and Frederic the third was alike impo- 
tent in his perſonal character and his Imperial 
digmty. A long war had impaired the ſtrength, 
without ſatiating the animoſity of France and 
England (17): but Philip, duke of Burgundy, 
was a vain and magnificent prince ; and he en- 
joyed, without danger or expence, the adven- 
turous * of his ſubjects, who ſailed, in a 
gallant fleet, from the coaſt of Flanders to the 
Helleſpont. The maritime republics of Venice 
and Genoa were leſs remote from the ſcene of 
action; and their hoſtile fleets were aſſociated un- 
der the ſtandard of St. Peter. The kingdoms 
of Hungary and Poland, which covered as it 
were the interior pale of the Latin church, were 
the moſt nearly concerned to oppoſe the progrels 
of the Turks. Arms were the patrimony of the 
Scythians and Sarmatians, and theſe nations 
might appear equal to the conteſt, could they 
point, againſt the common foe, thoſe ſwords that 
were ſo wantonly drawn 1n bloody and domeſtic 
quarrels. But the ſame ſpirit was adverle to 
concord and obedience: a poor country and a 
limited monarch are incapable of maintaining a 
ſtanding force; and the looſe bodies of Poliſh 
and Hungarian borſe were not armed with the 
ſentiments and weapons which, on ſome occaſi- 


ons, have given irreſiſtible weight to the French 
chivalry. 


rinces, prelates, ard cities, ſent their reſpeQive quotas : and the bi- 
333 Munſter (qui n'eſt pas des plus grands) furniſhed 14 0 horle, 
Sooo foot, all in green, with 1200 waggoens. Ihe united armies ot 
the king of Englani and the duke of Burgundy ſcarcely equalled one- 
third of this German hoſt (Memoires de Philippe de Comines, . iv. 
c. 2.) . At preſent, fix or ſeven hundred thouſand men are maintain- 
ed in conſtant pay and admirable diſcipline, by the powers of Ger- 
many. | 
(17) It was not till the year 1444, that France and England could 
ree on a truce of ſome months (See Rymer's Fœdera, and the chro- 
nicles of both nations). hs 
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chivalry. Yet, on this fide, the deſigns of the 


Roman pontiff, and the eloquence of cardinal 


Julian, his legate, were promoted by the cir- 
cumſtances of the times (18); by the union of 
the two crowns on the head of Ladiſlaus (19), a 
young and ambitious ſoldier ; by the valour of 
an hero, whoſe name, the name of John Hu- 
niades, was already popular among the Chriſti- 
ans, and formidable to the Turks. An endleſs 
treaſure of pardons and indulgences was ſcatter- 
ed by the legate; many private warriors of 
France and Germany enliſted under the holy 
banner; and the cruſade derived ſome ſtrength, 
or at leaſt ſome reputation, from the new allies, 
both of Europe and Aſia. A fugitive deſpot of 
Servia exaggerated the diſtreſs and ardour of the 
Chriſtians beyond the Danube, who would una- 
nimouſly riſe to vindicate their religion and li- 
berty. The Greek emperor (20), with a ſpirit 
unknown to his fathers, engaged to guard the 
Boſphorus, and to ſally from Conſtantinople at 
the head of his national and mercenary troops. 
The ſultan of Caramania (21) announced the 
retreat of Amurath, and a powerful diverſion in 

on RI hy 


(18) In the Hungarian cruſade, Spondanus (Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 
1443, 1444.) has been my leading guide. He has diligently read, and 
critically compared, the Greek and Turkiſh materials, the hiſtorians 
of Hungary, Poland, and the Weſt. His narrative is perſpicuous ; 
and where he can be free from a religious bias, the judgment of Spon, 
danus 1s not contemptible. 

(19) I have curtailed the harſh letter (Wladiſlaus) which moſt wri- 
ters affix to-his name, either in compliance with the Poliſh pronuncia- 
tion, or to diſtinguiſh him from his rival the infant Ladiſlaus of Auſ- 
tria. Their competition for the crown of Hungary is deſcribed by 
Callimachus (I. i, ii. p. 447—486.), Bonfinius (Decad. iii. I. iv.), Spon- 
danus, and Lenfant. 

(20) The Greek hiſtorians, Phranza, Chalcondyles, and Ducas, do 
not aſcribe to their prince a very active part in this cruſade, which he 
ſeems to have promoted by his wiſhes, and injured by his fears. 

(21) Cantemir (p. 88.) aſcribes to his policy the original plan, and 
tranſcribes his animating epiſtle to the king of days 72 ke But the 
Mahometan powers are el om informed of the ſtate of Chriſtendom; 
and the ſituation and correſpondence of the knights of Rhodes muſt 
connect them with the ſultan of Caramania. | | 
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the heart of Anatolia; and if the fleets of the 
Weſt could occupy at the ſame moment the 
ſtreights of the Helleſpont, the Ottoman mo- 
narchy would be diſſevered and deſtroyed. 
Heaven and earth muſt rejoice in the perdition 
of the miſcreants; and the legate, with prudent 
ambiguity, inſtilled the opinion of the inviſible, 
perhaps the viſible, aid, of the Son of God, 
and his divine Mother. 

Of the Poliſh and Hungarian diets, a religi- 
ous war was the unanimous cry; and Ladillaus, 


159 


Ladiſlaus, 
ing of Po- 
land and 


after paſſing the Danube, led an army of bis Hungary. 


marches 


confederate ſubjects as far as Sophia, the capital againſt 


of the Bulgarian kingdom. In this expedition them. 


they obtained two ſignal victories, which were 
juſtly aſcribed to the valour and conduct of Hu- 
niades. In the firſt, with a vanguard of ten 
thouſand men, he ſurpriſed the Turkiſh camp; 
in the ſecond, he vanquiſhed and made priſoner 
the moſt renowned of their generals, who poſſeſ- 
ſed the double advantage of ground and num- 
bers. The approach of winter, and the natu- 
ral and artificial obſtacles of mount Hemus, ar- 
reſted the progreſs of the hero, who meaſured a 
narrow inter val of fix days march from the foot 
of the mountains to the hoſtile towers of Adria- 
nople, and the friendly capital of the Greek 
empire. The retreat was undiſturbed; and the 
entrance into Buda was at once a military and 
religious triumph. An eccleſiaſtical proceſſion 
was followed by tlie king and his warriors on 
foot ; henicely balanced the merits and rewards 
of the two nations; and the pride of conqueſt 
was blended with the humble temper of Chriſtia- 
nity. Thirteen baſhaws, nine ſtandards, and 
four thouſand captives, were unqueſtionable tro- 
phies; and as all were willing to believe, and 
none were preſent to contradict, the cruſaders 

muluplicd, 
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multiplied, with unbluſhing confidence, the my- 
riads of Turks whom they had left on the held 
The Turk- of battie (22). The moſt folid proof, and the 
im peace. moſt ſalutary conſequence, of victory, was a 
deputation from the divan to ſolieit peace, to 
reſtore Servia, to ranſom the priſoners, and to 
evacuate the Hungarian frontier. By this treaty, 
the rational objects of the war were obtained: 
the king, the deſpot, and Huniades himſelf, in 
the diet of Segedin, were ſatisfied with public 
and private emolument; a truce of ten years 
was concluded; and the followers of Jefus and 
Mahomet, who ſwore on the Goſpel and the Ko- 
ran, atteſted the word of God as the guardian 
of truth and the avenger of perfidy. In the 
place of the Goſpel, the Turkiſh miniſters had 
propoſed to ſubſtitute the Euchariſt, the real pre- 
tence of the Catholic deity; but the Chriſtians 
refuſed to profane their holy myſteries; and a 
ſuperſtitious conſcience is lets forcibly bound by 
the ſpiritual energy, than by the outward and 
viſible ſymbols, of an oath (23). 
Violation During the whole tranſaQion, the cardinal le- 
. gate had obſerved a ſullen ſilence, unwilling to 
A. P. 1444. approve, and unable to oppoſe, the conſent of 
the king and people. But the diet was not dif- 
ſolved before Julian was fortified by the wel- 
come intelligence, that Anatolia was invaded 
by the Caramanian, and Thrace by the Greek 
emperor; that the fleets of Genoa, Venice, and 
Burgundy, were maſters of the Helleſpont ; and 
that 


(22) In their letters to the emperor Trederic III. the Hungarians. 
May 30,000 Furks in one battle; but the modeſt N reduces the 
laughter to 6000, or even 2900 infidels (Eneas Sylvius in Europ. c. 5. 
and epiſt. 44. 81. apud Spondanum). 46 

(23) See the origin of the Turkiſh war, and the firſt expedition. of 
Ladiſlaus, in the vth and vith books of the iiid Decad of Bonfinius, 
who, in his diviſion and ſtyle, copies Livy with tolerable ſucceſs. 
Callimackas (1 ii. p. 487—496) is ſtill more pure and authentic. 
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that the allies, informed of the victory, and ig- 
norant of the treaty, of Ladiſlaus, impatiently 
waited for the return of his victorious army. 
« And is it thus,” exclaimed the cardinal (24), 
that you will defert their expectations and 
* your own fortune. It is to them, to your God, 
and your fellow-Chriſtians, that you have 
4 pledged your faith; and that prior obligation 
* annihilates a raſh and ſacrilegious oath to the 
enemies of Chriſt. His vicar on earth is the 
Roman pontiff; without whoſe ſanction you 
“can neither promiſe nor perform. In his 
name I abſolve your perjury and ſanctify 
« your arms: follow my footſteps in the paths 
« of glory and ſalvation; and if ſtill ye have 
« ſcruples, devolve on my head the puniſhment 
* and the fin.” This miſchievous caſuiſtry was 
ſeconded by his reſpectable character, and the 
levity of popular aſſemblies: war was reſolved, 
on the ſame ſpot where peace had lo lately been 
ſworn; and, in the execution of the treaty, the 
Turks were aſſaulted by the Chriſtians ; to 
whom, with ſome reaſon, they might apply the 
epithet of infidels. The falſehood of Ladiſlaus 
to his word and oath, was palliated by the reli- 
gion of the times: the moſt perfect, or at leaſt 
the moſt popular, excuſe would have been the 
fucceſs of his arms and the deliverance of the 
Eaſtern church. But the ſame treaty which 
ſhould have bound his conſcience, had diminiſh- 
ed his ſtrength. On the proclamation of the 


peace, 


(24) I do not pretend to warrant the literal accuracy of Julian's 
ſpeech, which is variouſly worded by Callimachus (I. iii. p. 505—507.)» 
Bonfinius (Dec. iii. I. vi. p. 457, 458.), and other hiſtorians, who 
might indulge their own cloquence, while they repreſent one of the 
orators of the age. But they all agree in the advice and arguments 
for perjury, which in the field of controverſy are fiercely attacked by 
the Proteſtants, and feebly defended by the Catholics. The latter are 
diſcouraged by the misfortune of Warna. | 
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peace, the French and German volunteers de- 

arted with indignant murmurs: the Poles were 
exhauſted by diſtant warfare, and perhaps diſ- 
guſted with foreign command; and their pala- 
tines accepted the firſt licence, and haſtily reti- 
red to their provinces and caſtles. Even Hun- 
gary was divided by faction, or reſtrained by a 
laudable ſcruple; and the relics of the cruſade 
that marched 1n the ſecond expedition, were re- 
duced to an inadequate force of twenty thou- 
land men. A Walachian chief, who joined the 
royal ſtandard with his vaſſals, preſumed to re- 
mark that their numbers did not exceed the 
hunting retinue that ſometimes attended the ſul- 
tan; and the gift of two horſes of matchleſs 
ſpeed, might admoniſh Ladiſlaus of his ſecret 
toreſight of the event. But the deſpot of Setvia, 
after the reſtoration of his country and children, 
was tempted by the promiſe of new realms ; and 
the inexperience of the king, the enthuſiaſm of 
the legate, and the martial preſumption of Hu- 
niades himſelf, were perſuaded that every obſta- 
cle muſt yield to the invincible virtue of the 


ſword and the croſs. After the paſſage of the 


Danube, two roads might lead to Conftantinople 
and the Helleſpont ; the one direct, abrupt, and 
difficult, through the mountains of Hæmus; the 
other more tedious and ſecure, over a level 
country, and along the ſhores of the Euxine; 
in Which their flanks, according to the Scythian 
diſciphne, might always be covered by a move- 
able fortification of waggons. The latter was 
judiciouſly preferred: the Catholics marched 
through the plains of Bulgaria, burning, with 
wanton cruelty, the churches and villages of the 
Chriſtan natives; and their laſt ſtation was at 
Warna, near the ſea-ſhore ; on which the defeat 


and 
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and death of Ladiſlaus have beſtowed a memo- 
rable name (25). 


It was on this fatal ſpot, that, inſtead of find- Battle of 


ing a confederate fleet to ſecond their operations, T 


they were alarmed by the approach of Amurath Nov: 10. 


himſelf, who had iflued from his Magneſian ſo- 
litude, and tranſported the forces of Aſia to the 
defence of Europe. According to ſome wri- 
ters, the Greek emperor had been awed, or ſe- 
duced, to grant the paſſage of the Boſphorus; 
and an indelible ſtain of corruption is fixed 011 
the Genoeſe, or the pope's nephew, _ the Catho- 
lic admiral, whoſe mercenary connivance be- 
trayed the guard of the Helleſpont. From 
Adrianople, the ſultan advanced by haſty march- 
es, at the head of fixty thouſand men; and 
when the cardinal, and Humiades, had taken a 
nearer ſurvey of the numbers and order of the 
Turks, theſe ardent warriors propoſed the tardy 
and impracticable meaſure of a retreat. The 
king alone was reſolved to conquer or die; and 
his reſolution had almoſt been crowned with a 
glorious and ſalutary victory. The princes 
were oppolite to each other in the centre; and 
the Beglerbegs, or generals of Anatolia and Ro- 
manta, commanded on the right and left againſt 
the adverſe diviſions of the deſpot and Huniades. 
The Turkiſh wings were broken on the firſt on- 
ſet : but the advantage was fatal; and the raſh 
victors, in the heat of the purſuit, were carried 
away far from the annoyance of the enemy or 
the ſupport of their friends. When Amurath 
Wy | beheld 
(25) Warna, under the Grecian name of Odeſſus, was a colony of 


the Mileſians, which they denominated from the hero Ulyſſes (Cella- 
rius, tom. i. p. 374. d' Anville, tom. i. p. 312.). According to Arri- 


an's hols b of the Euxine (p. 24, 


25. in the iſt volume of Hudſon's 
. ers), it was ſituate 1740 Nadia, or furlongs, from the mouth 
of the Danube, 2140 from Byzantium, and 260 to the north of a ridge 
or promontory of mount Hæmus, which advances into the ſea, 
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beheld the flight of his ſquadrons, he deſpaired 
ot his 34 and that of the empire: a veteran 
Jauizary ſeized his horſe's bridle; and he had 
magnauimity to pardon and reward the ſoldier 
who dared to perceive the terror, and arreſt the 
tlight, of his ſovereign. A copy of the treaty, 
the monument of Chriſtian perfidy, had been 
diſplayed in the front of battle; and it is ſaid, 
that the ſultan iu his diſtreſs, lifting his eyes and 
his hauds to heaven, implored the protection of 
the God of truth; and called on the prophet 
Telus himſelf to av enge the impious mockery of 
his name and religion (26). With inferior num- 
bers aud diſordered ranks, the king of Hungary 
ruſhed forwards in the confidence of victory, till 
his career was ſtopped by the impenetrable pha- 
lanx of the Jamzaries. If we may credit the 
Ottoman annals, his horſe was pierced by the. 
Javelin of Amurath (27); he fell among the 
ſpears of the infantry; and a Turkiſh ſoldier 
proclaimed with a loud voice, © Hungarians, 
* behold the head of your king!” The death 
of Ladiſlaus was the ſignal of their defeat. On 
his return from. an intemperate purſuit, Hunia- 
des deplored his error and the public loſs: he 
{trove to reſcue the royal body, till he was over- 
whelmed by the tumultuous crowd of the victors 
and vanquiſhed; and the laſt efforts of his cou- 
rage and conduct were exerted to fave the rem- 
nant of his Walachian cavalry. Ten thouſand 
| Chrillians 


(26) Some Chriſtian writers affirm, that he drew ſrom bis boſom 
the hoſt or wafer on which the treaty had not been ſworn. The 
Moſlems ſuppoſe, with more ſimplicity, an appeal to God and his pro- 
pher Jeſus, which is likewiſe inſinuated by Callimachus (I. ui, p. 516. 
Sponaan. A. D. 1444, No g.). 

(27) Acritic will always diſtruſt theſe fpolia opima of a viorious 

encra!, ſo difficult for valour to obtain, ſo eaſy for flattery to invent 
8 Cantemir, 90, 91.). Callimachus (l. iii. p. 517.) more ſimply and 
probably affirms, ſupervenientibus Janizaris, telorum multitudine, 
non tam conſoſſus eſt, quam obrutus. 
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Chriſtians were ſlain in the diſaſtrous battle of 
Warna: the loſs of the Turks, more confider- 
able in numbers, bore a ſmaller proportion to 
their total ſtrength ; yet the philoſophic ſultan 
was not aſhamed to confeſs, that his ruin muſt 
be the conſequence of a ſecond and ſimilar vic- 
tory. At his command a column was erected 
on the ſpot where Ladiſlaus had fallen; but the 
modeſt inſcription, inſtead of accuſing the raſh- 
neſs, recorded the valour, and bewailed the 
misfortune, of the Hungarian youth (28). 

Before I loſe ſight of the field of Warna, I 
am tempted to pauſe on the character and ſtory 
of two principal actors, the cardinal Julian and 
John Huniades. Julian (29) Cæſarini was born 
of a noble family of Rome: his ſtudies had em- 
braced both the Latin and Greek learning, both 
the ſciences of divinity and law; and his ver- 
ſatile genius was equally adapted to the ſchools, 
the camp, and the court. No ſooner had he 
been inveſted with the Roman purple, than he 
was ſent into Germany to arm the empire againſt 
the rebels and heretics of Bohemia. The ſpirit 
of perſecution is unworthy of a Chriſtian; the 
military profeſſion ill becomes a prieſt; but the 

Vor. XII. L former 


(28) Beſides ſome valuable hints from ZEneas Sylvius, which are di- 
ligently collected by Spondanus, our beſt authorities are three hiſtori- 
ans of the xvth century, Philippus Callimachus (de Rebus a Vladiſſao 
Polonorum atque Hungarorum Rege geſtis, libri iii. in Bel. Script. Re- 
rum Hungaricarum, tom. i. p. 433=518.), Bonfinius (decad i, I. v. 

460—46).), and Chalcocondyles (I. vii. p. 165—179.). The two 
an were Italians, but they paſſed their lives in Poland and Hungary 
(Fabric. Bibliot. Latin. med. et infimæ ZEtatis, tom. i. p. 324. Voſ- 
lius de Hiſt. Latin. I. iii. c. 8. 11. Bayle, Dictionnaire, Boxyriniys). 
A ſmall tract of Fælix Petancius, chancellor of Segnia (ad calcem 
Cuſpinian. de Cæſaribus, p. 716—7242.), repreſents the theatre of the 
war in the xvth century. 

(29) M. Lenfant has deſcribed the origin (Hiſt. du Concile de Baſle, 
tom. i. p. 247, &c.), and Bohemian campaign (p. 316, &c.), of car- 
dinal Julian. His ſervices at Baſil and Ferrara, and his unfortunate 
end, are occaſionally related by Spondanus, and the continuator of 

eury. | | 
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former is excuſed by the times; and the latter 
was ennobled by the courage of Julian, who 
ſtood dauntleſs and alone in the diſgraceful flight 
of the German hoſt. As the pope's legate, he 
opened the council of Bafil; but the preſident 
ſoon appeared the molt ſtrenuous champion of 
ecclefiaſtical freedom; and an oppoſition of ſe- 
ven years was conducted by his ability and zeal: 
After promoting the ftrongeſt meaſures againſt 
the authority and perſon of Eugenius, ſome ſe- 
cret motive of intereſt or conſcience engaged him 
to deſert on a ſudden the popular party. The 
cardinal withdrew himſelf from Baſil to Fer- 
rara; and, in the debates of the Greeks and 
Latins, the two nations admired the dexterity of 
his arguments and the depth of his theological 
erudition (30). In his Hungarian embaſſy we 
have already ſeen the miſchievous effects of his 
ſophiſtry and eloquence, of which Julian himſelf 
was the firſt victim. The cardmal, who per- 
formed the duties of a prieſt and a foldier, was 
loſt m the defeat of Warna. The circumſtances 
of his death are variouſly related ; but it is be- 
lieved, that a weighty incumbrance of gold im- 
peded his flight, and tempted the cruel avarice 
of ſome Chriſtian fugitives. 

From an humble, or at leaft a doubtful ori- 
gin, the merit of John Huniades promoted him 
to the command of the Hungarian armies. His 
father was a Walachian, his mother a Greek; 
her unknown race might poſſibly aſcend to the 
emperors of Conſtantinople; and the claims of 
the Walachians, with the ſurname of Corvinus, 
from the place of his nativity, might ſuggeſt a 


thin 


(30) Syropulus honourably praiſes the talents of an enemy (p. 115.): 
T61%UTH THY tiert o IN,’? g, RET AATUTHEY WE CY HY RX AY IX GG 
K ur ETISNMNG x. Ou vOTHT 0; "PyTopiunc 
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thin pretence for mingling his blood with the 
atricians of ancient Rome (31). In his youth 
b ſerved in the wars of Italy; and was retain- 
ed, with twelve horſemen, by the biſhop of Za- 
grab: the valour of the white knzght (32) was 
{oon conſpicuous; he encreaſed his fortunes by 
a noble and wealthy marriage; and in the de- 
fence of the Hungarian borders, he won 1n the 
ſame year three battles againſt the Turks. By 
his influence, Ladiſlaus of Poland obtained the 
crown of Hungary, and the important ſervice 
was rewarded by the title and office of Waivod 
of Tranſylvania. The firſt of Julian's cruſades 
added two "Turkiſh laurels on his brow; and in 
the public diſtreſs the fatal errors of Warna were 
forgotten. During the abſence and minority of 
Ladiſlaus of Auſtria, the titular king, Huniades 
was elected ſupreme captain and governor of 
Hungary; and if envy at firſt was ſilenced by 
terror, a reign of twelve years ſuppoſes the arts 
of policy as well as of war. Let the idea of a 
conſummate general is not delineated in his cam- 
paigns; the white knight fought with the hand 
rather than the head, as the chief of deſultory 
Barbarians, who attack without fear and fly 
without ſhame ; and his military life is compoſed 
of a romantic alternative of victories and eſ- 
capes. By the Turks, who employed his name 
to frighten their perverſe children, he was cor- 
ruptly denominated * Lain, or the Wick - 
2 ed: 


(31) See Bonfinius, decad iii. I. iv. p. 423. Could the Italian hiſto- 
rian pronounce, or the king of Hungary hear, without a bluſh, the 
abſurd flattery, which confounded the name of a Walachian village 
with the caſual, though eren, epithet of a ſingle branch of the 
Valerian family at Rome * : 

(32) Philip de Comines (Memoires, I. vi. c. 13.), from the tradi- 
tion of the times, mentions him with high encomiums, but under the 
whimſical name of the Chevalier Blanc Te Valaigne (Valachia). The 
Creek Chalcocondyles, and the Turkiſh Annals of Leunclavius, pre- 


ſme to accuſe his fidelity or valour. 
| 
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His defence 
of Belgrade, 


A. D. 1466 
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ed: their hatred is the proof of their eſteem; 
the kingdom which he guarded was inacceſſible 
to their arms; and they felt him moſt daring and 
formidable, when they fondly believed the cap- 
tain and his country irrecoverably loſt. Inſtead 
of confining himſelf to a defenſive war, four 
years after the defeat of Warna he again pene- 
trated into the heart of Bulgaria; and in the 
plain of Coffova ſuſtained, till the third day, the 
ſhock of the Ottoman army, four times more 
numerous than his own. As be fled alone 
through the woods of Walachia, the hero was 
ſurpriſed by two robbers ; but while they di 
puted a gold chain that hung at his neck, 4 re- 
covered his {word, ſlew the one, terrified the 
other, and, after new perils of captivity or 
death, conſoled by his preſence an afflicted 
kingdom. But the laſt and moſt glorious action 
of his life was the defence of Belgrade againſt 
the powers of Mahomet the ſecond in perſon. 
After a ſiege of forty days, the Turks, who had 
already entered the town, were compelled to re- 
treat; and the joyful nations celebrated Huni- 
ades and Belgrade as the bulwarks of Chriſten- 
dom (33). About a month after this great de- 
liverance, the champion expired ; and his moft 
ſplendid epitaph is the regret of the Ottoman 
prince, who ſighed that he could no longer hope 
for revenge againſt the ſingle antagoniſt who had 
triumphed over his arms. On the firft vacancy 
of the throne, Matthias Corvinus, a youth of 
eighteen years of age, was elected and crowned 
by the grateful Hungarians. His reign was 

proſperous 


(33) See Bonfinius (decad iii. I. viii. p. 492.) and Spondanus (A. D. 
1456, No 1—7.) . Huniades ſhared the glory of the defence of Bel- 
grade with Capiſtran, a Franciſcan friar; and in their reſpective nar- 
ratives, neither the ſaint nor the hero condeſcend to take notice of his 
rival's merit. 
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proſperous and long: Matthias aſpired to the 
glory of a conqueror and a faint ; but his pureſt 
merit is the encouragement of learning ; and 
the Latin orators and hiſtorians, who were in- 
vited from Italy by the ſon, have ſhed the luſ- 
tre of their eloquence on the father's charac- 


ter (34). 
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In the liſt of heroes, John Huniades and —— 
education 


Scanderbeg are commonly aſſociated (35): and of Scander- 


they are both entitled to our notice, ſince their bes, 
occupation of the Ottoman arms delayed the“ 


rince 
Ibania, 


A. D. 


ruin of the Greek empire. John Caſtriot, the 1494-1413, 


father of Scanderbeg (36), was the hereditary 
prince of a {mall diſtrict of Epirus or Albania, 
between the mountains and the Adriatic ſea. 
Unable to contend with the ſultan's power, 
Caſtriot ſubmitted to the hard conditions of 
peace and tribute : he delivered his four ſons as 
the pledges of his fidelity; and the Chriſtian 
youths, after receiving the mark of circumciſion, 
were inſtructed in the Mahometan religion, and 
trained in the arms and arts of Turkith po- 

licy 


(34) See Bonfinius, decad iii. I. viii.—decad iv. I. viii. The obſerva- 
tions of Spondanus on the life and character of Matthias Corvinus, are 
curious and critical (A. D. 1464, No 1. 1475, NM? 6. 1476, No 14—16. 
1490, No 4, 5.). Italian fame was the object of his vanity. His actions 
are celebrated in the Epitome Rerum Hungaricarum (p. 322—412.) 
of Peter Ranzanus, a Sicilian. His wile and facetious ſayings are 
regiſtered by Galeſtus Martius of Narni (528—568.): and we have a 
particular narrative of his wedding and coronation. Theſe three 
tracts are all contained in the iſt vol. of Bel's Scriptores Rerum Hun- 
garicarum. | 

(35) They are ranked by Sir William Temple, in his pleaſing Eſ- 
ſay on Heroic Virtue (works, vol. iii. p. 385.), among the ſeven 
chiefs who have deſerved, without wearing, a royal crown; Beliſa- 
rius, Narſes, Gonſalvo of Cordova, William firſt prince of Orange, 
Alexander duke of Parma, John Huniades, and George Caltriot, or 
Scanderbeg. : 

(36) I could wiſh for ſome ſimple, authentic memoirs of a friend 
of Scanderbeg, which would introduce me to the man, the time, and 
the place. In the old and national hiſtory of Marinus Barletius, a 
prieſt of Scodra (de Viti, Moribus, et Rebus geſtis Goorgii Caſtrioti, 
&c. libri xiii. pp. 367. Argentorat. 1537, in fol.), his gawdy and 
cumberſome robes are ſtuck with many falſe jewels. See likewiſe 
Chalcocondyles, I. vii. p. 185. I. viii. p. 429. 
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licy (37). The three elder brothers were cou- 
founded in the crowd of ſlaves; and the pot- 
fon to which their deaths are aſcribed, cannot 
be verified or diſproved by any poſitive evi- 
dence. Yet the ſuſpicion 1s in a great meaſure 
removed by the kind and paternal treatment of 
George Caſtriot, the fourth brother, who from 
his tender youth, diſplayed the ſtrength and 
ſpirit of a ſoldier. The ſucceſſive overthow of 
a Tartar and two Perſians, who carried a proud 
defiance to the Turkiſh court, recommended 
him to the favour of Amurath, and his Turkiſh 
appellation of Scanderbeg ( Iſtender Beg), or the 
lord Alexander, 1s an indelible memorial of his 
glory and ſervitude. His father's principality 
was reduced into a province : but the lols was 
compenſated by the rank and title of Sanjiak, 
a command of five thouſand horſe, and the 
* es of the firſt dignities of the empire. 

e ſerved with honour in the wars of Europe 
and Aſia; and we may ſmile at the art or cre- 
dulity of the hiſtorian, who ſuppoſes, that in 
every encounter he ſpared the Chriſtians, while 
he fell with a thundering arm on his Muſulman 


foes. The. glory of Huniades is without re- 


proach ; he fought in the deſence of his religion 
and country ; but the enemies who applaud 
the patriot, have branded his rival with the 
name of traitor and apoſtate. In the eyes of 
the Chriſtians, the rebellion of Scanderbeg is 
juſtified by his father's wrongs, the ambiguous 
death of his three brothers, his own degrada- 
tion, and the ſlavery of his country; and they 
adore the generous, though tardy, zeal, with 
which he aſſerted the faith and independence of 

W e Et 


(37) His circumciſion, education, &c. are marked by Marinus with 


brevity and reluctance (I. i. p. 6, 7.) 
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his anceſtors. But he bad imbibed from his 
ninth year the doctrines of the Koran ; he was 
ignorant of the Goſpel ; the religion of a fol- 
dier is determined by authority and habit ; nor 
is it eaſy to conceive what new illumination at 
the age of forty (38) could be poured into his 
ſoul. His motives would be leſs expoſed to the 
ſuſpicion of intereſt or revenge, had he broken 
his chain from the moment that he was ſenſible 
of its weight: but a long oblivion had ſurely 
impaired his original right; and every year of 
obedience and reward had cemented the mutual 
bond of the ſultan and his ſubject. If Scander- 
beg had long harboured the belief of Chriſtia- 
nity and the intention of revolt, a worthy 
mind muſt condemn the baſe diſhmulation, that 
could ſerve only to betray, that could promiſe 
only to be forſworn, that could actively join 
the temporal and ſpiritual perdition of ſo many 
thouſands of his unbappy brethren. Shall we 

| praiſe a ſecret correſpondence with Huniades, 
while he commanded the vanguard of the Tur-His revolt 
kiſh army? ſhall we excuſe the deſertion of his apr de 
ſtandard, a treacherous deſertion which aban- 4. P. 1443, 
doned the victory to the enemies of his bene- . 46. 
factor? In the confuſion of a defeat, the eye 
of Scanderbeg was fixed on the Reis Effendi 
or principal ſecretary : with the dagger at his 
breaſt, he extorted a firman or patent for the 
government of Albania; and the murder of the 
guiltleſs ſcribe and his train, prevented. the 
conſequences of an immediate difcavery, With 

Dans 


(38) Since Scanderbeg died A. D. 1466, in the 63d year of his age 
Marinus, I. xiii. p. 370.), he was born in 1403; ſince he was tofnfrom 
z is parents by the Turks, when he was n-»vennis (Marinus, I. i. p. 1.6.), 
| that event muſt have happened in 1412, nine years before the acceſſion 
N of Amurath II. who 3 have inherited, not acquired, the Albanian 
Have. Spondanus has remarked this inconſiſtency, A. D. 1431, N® 31. 
| 1443, Ne 14. 
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ſome bold companions, to whom he had reveal- 
ed his deſign, he eſcaped in the night, by rapid 
marches, from the field of battle to his pa- 
ternal mountains. 'The gates of Croya were 
opened to the royal mandate; and no ſooner 
did he command the fortreſs, than George Caſ- 
triot dropt the maſk of diſſimulation; abjured 
the prophet and the ſultan, and proclaimed 
himſelf the avenger of his family and country. 
The names of religion and liberty provoked a 
general revolt: the Albanians, a martial race, 
were unanimous to live and die with their here- 
ditary prince; and the Ottoman garriſons were 
indulged in the choice of martyrdom or baptiſm. 
In the aſſembly of the ſtates of Epirus, Scan- 
derbeg was elected general of the Turkiſh war; 
and cach of the allies engaged to furnith his re- 
ſpective proportion of men and money. From 
theſe contributions, from his patrimonial eſtate, 


and from the valuable ſalt-pits of Selina, he 
drew an annual revenue of two hundred thou- 


ſand ducats (39); and the entire ſum, exempt 
from the demands of luxury, was ſtrictly ap- 
propriated to the public uſe. His manners were 
popular; but his diſcipline was ſevere ; and 
every ſuperfluous vice was baniſhed from his 
camp: his example ſtrengthened his command; 
and under his conduct, the Albanians were in- 
vincible in their own opinion and that of their 
enemies. The braveſt adventurers of France 
and Germany were allured by his fame and re- 
tained in his ſervice: his ſtanding militia con- 
ſiſted of eight thouſand horſe and ſeven thou- 
ſand foot; the horſes were ſmall, the men were 


His valour, active 2 but he viewed with a diſcerning eye the 


difficulties 


(39) His revenue and forces are luckily given by Marinus (I. ij, 
D. 44 . „ : 
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difficulties and reſources of the mountains ; 
and, at the blaze of the beacons, the whole na- 
tion was diſtnbuted in the ſtrongeſt poſts. With 
ſuch unequal arms, Scanderbeg reſiſted twenty- 
three years the powers of the Ottoman empire; 
and two conquerors, Amurath the ſecond, and 
his greater ſon, were repeatedly baffled by a 
rebel, whom they purſued with ſeeming con- 
tempt and implacable reſentment. At the head 
of ſixty thouſand horſe and forty thouſand Jani- 
zaries, Amurath entered Albania; he might ra- 
vage the open country, occupy the defenceleſs 
towns, convert the churches into moſchs, cir- 
cumciſe the Chriſtian youths, and puniſh with 
death his adult and obſtinate captives: but the 
conqueſts of the ſultan were conhned to the 
petty fortreſs of Sfetigrade; and the garriſon, 
invincible to his arms, was oppreſſed by a pal- 
try artifice and a ſuperſtitious ſcruple (40). 
Amurath retired with ſhame and loſs from the 
walls of Croya, the caſtle and reſidence of the 
Caſtriots; the march, the ſiege, the retreat, were 
haraſſed by a vexatious, and almoſt inviſible, 
adverſary (41); and the diſappointment might 
tend to embitter, perhaps to ſhorten, the laſt 
days of the ſultan (42). In the fulneſs of con- 
queſt, Mahomet the ſecond ſtill felt at his bo- 
ſom this domeſtic thorn : his heutenants were 

permitted 


(40) There were two Dibras, the upper and lower, the Bulgarian 
and Albanian: the former 7o miles from Croya (1. i. p. 17.), was 
contiguous to the fortreſs of Sfetigrade, whoſe inhabitants refuſed to 
drink from a well into which a dead dog had traiterouſly been caſt 
(I. v. p. 139, 140.) We want a good map of Epirus. 

(41) Compare the Turkiſh narrative of Cantemir (p. 92.), with 
the pompous and prolix declamation in the 4th, 5th, and 6th books of 
the Albanian prieſt, who has been copied by the tribe of ſtrangers 
and moderns. 

(42) In honour of his hero, Barletius (I. vi. p. 188—1 92.) kills the 
ſultan, by diſeaſe indeed, under the walls of Croya. But this auda- 
cious fiction is diſproved by the Greeks and Turks, who agree ir 
the time and manner of Amurath's death at Adrianople. 
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permitted to negociate a truce ; and the Alba- 
nian prince may juſtly be praiſed as a firm and 
able champion of his natural independence. 
The enthuſiaſm of chivalry and religion has 
ranked him with the names of Alexander and 
Pyrrhus; nor would they bluth to acknowledge 
their intrepid countryman: but his narrow do- 
mimon, and flender powers, muſt leave him at 
an humble diſtance below the heroes of anti- 
quity, who triumphed over the Eaſt and the 
Roman legions. His ſplendid atchievements, 
the baſhas whom he encountered, the armies 
that he diſcomfited, and the three thouſand 
Turks who were lain by his fingle hand, muſt 
be weighed in the ſcales of ſuſpicious criti- 
ciſm. Againſt an illiterate enemy, and in the 
dark ſolitude of Epirus, his partial biographers 
may ſafely indulge the latitude of romance: but 
their fictions are expoſed by the light of Italian 
hiſtory ; and they afford a ſtrong preſumption 
againſt their own truth, by a fabulous tale of 
his exploits, when he paſſed the Adriatic with 
eight hundred horſe to the ſuccour of the king 
of Naples (43). Without diſparagement to his 
fame, they might have owned that he was final- 
ly opprefled by the Ottoman powers: in his ex- 
treme danger, he applied to pope Pius the ſe- 
and death, Cond for a refuge in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; and 


ae relources were almoſt exhauſted, ſince Scan- 


derbeg died a fugitive at Liſſus on the Venetian 
territory (44). His ſepulchre was ſoon violated 


by 


(43) Sce the marvels of his Calabrian expedition in the 9th and 
roth books of Marinus Barletius, which may be rectiſied by the teſti- 
many or ſilence of Muratori (Annah, d'Italia, tom. xii. p. 291.), 
and his original authors (Joh. Simonetta de Rebus Franciſci Sfortiæ, 
in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. xxi. p. 728. et alias). The Al- 
banian cavalry, under the name of Stradiett, ſoon became famous in 
the wars of Italy (Memoires de Comines, l. viii. c. g.). 

(44) Spondanus, from the beſt evidence and the moſt rational cri. 


ticiſm, 
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by the Turkiſh conquerors ; but the Janizaries, 
who wore his bones enchaſed in a bracelet, de- 
clared by this ſuperſtitious amulet their 1nvo- 
luntary reverence for his valour. The inſtant 
ruin of his country may redound to the hero's 
glory ; yet, had he balanced the conſequences 
of ſubmiſſion and reſiſtance, a patriot perhaps 
would have declined the unequal conteſt which 
muſt depend on the life and genius of one man. 
Scanderbeg might indeed be ſupported by the 
rational, though fallacious, hope, that the pope, 
the king of Naples, and the Venetian republic, 
would join in the defence of a free and Chri- 
tian people, who guarded the ſea-coaſt of the 
Adriatic, and the narrow paſſage from Greece 
to Italy. His infant fon was ſaved from the na- 
tional ſhipwreck ; the Caſtriots (45) were inveſt- 
ed with a Neapolitan dukedom, and their blood 
continues to flow in the nobleſt families of the 
realm. A colony of Albaman fugitives ob- 
tained a ſettlement in Calabria, and they pre- 
ſerve at this day the language and manners of 
their anceſtors (46). 

In the long career of the decline and fall of Conſtan- 
the Roman empire, I have reached at length lat vc the 
the laſt reign of the princes of Conſtantinople, omar or 
who fo ſeebly ſuſtained the name and majeſty peror., 
of the Cæſars. On the deceaſe of John Palz-y;" 1445, 
ologus, who ſurvived about four years the Hun-. P. 453, 
garian crulade (47), the royal family, by _ ado 
N | deat 


ticiſm, has reduced the giant Scanderbeg to the human ſize (A. D. 
1461, No 26. 1463, Neg. 1465, Ne 12, 13. 1467, No 1.). His 
own letter to the pope, and the teſtimony of Phranza (l. iii. c. 28.), 
a refugee in the neighbouring iſle of Corfu, demonſtrate his laſt dit- 
treſs, which is awkwardly concealed by Marinus Barletius (J. x.). 
(45) See the family of the Caſtriots, in Ducange (Fam. Dalmaticæ, 
&c. xviii. p. 348—350.). 
' (46) This colony of Albaneſe is mentioned by Mr. Swinburne 
(Travels into the Two Sicilies, vol. i. p. 360—384.). 
(47) Thechronology of Phranza is clear and authentic; but need 
© 
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death of Andronicus and the monaſtic profeſſion 
of Iſidore, was reduced to three princes, Con- 
ſtantine, Demetrius, and Thomas, the ſurviving 
ſons of the emperor Manuel. Of theſe the firſt 
and the laſt were far diſtant in the Morea ; but 
Demetrius, who poſſeſſed the domain of Sely- 
bria, was 1n the ſuburbs, at the head of a par- 
ty: his ambition was not chilled by the public 
diſtreſs ; and his conſpiracy with the Turks and 
the ſchiſmatics had already diſturbed the peace 
of his country. The funeral of the late empe- 
ror was accelerated with ſingular and even ſuſ- 
picious haſte ; the claim of Demetrius to the 
vacant throne was juſtified by a trite and flimſy 
ſophiſm, that he was born in the purple, the 
eldeſt ſon of his father's reign. But the empreſs- 
mother, the ſenate and ſoldiers, the clergy and 
people, were unanimous in the cauſe of the law- 
ful ſucceſſor ; and the deſpot Thomas, who, ig- 
norant of the change, accidentally returned to 
the capital, aſſerted with becoming zeal the in- 
tereſt of his abſent brother. An ambaſſador, 
the hiſtorian Phranza, was immediately diſ- 
patched to the court of Adrianople. Amurath 
received him with honour and diſmiſſed him 
with gifts ; but the gracious approbation of the 
Turkiſh ſultan announced his ſupremacy, and 
the approaching downfal of the Eaftern em- 
pire. By the hands of two illuſtrious deputies, 
the Imperial crown was placed at Sparta on 
the head of Conſtantine. In the ſpring he 
ſailed from the Morea, eſcaped the encounter 
of a Turkiſh ſquadron, enjoyed the acclama- 
tions of his ſubjects, celebrated the feſtival of 
2 new reign, and exhauſted by his moons 

the 


of four years and ſeven months, Spondanus (A. D. 1445, N? 7.) aſſigns 
ſeven or eight years to the reign of the laſt Conſtantine, which he de- 


duces from a ſpurious epiſtle of Eugenius IV. to the king of Ethiopia, 
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the treaſure, or rather the indigence, of the 
ſtate. The emperor immediately reſigned to 
his brothers the poſſeſſion of the Morea ; and 
the brittle friendſhip of the two princes, De- 
metrius and Thomas, was confirmed 1n their 


mother's preſence by the frail ſecurity of oaths 


and embraces. His next occupation was the 
choice of a conſort. A daughter of the doge 


of Venice had been propoſed; but the Byzan- 


tine nobles objected the diſtance between an 
hereditary monarch and an elective magiſtrate; 


and in their ſubſequent diſtreſs, the chief of 


that powerful republic was not unmindful of 
the affront. Conſtantine afterwards hefitated 
between the royal families of Trebizond and 
Georgia ; and the embaſſy of Phranza repre- 
ſents in his public and private life the laſt days 
of the Byzantine empire (48). 
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The protoveſtiare, or great chamberlain, Phran-Embaſſies 


za ſailed from Conſtantinople as the miniſter of® 


Phranza, 
A. D. 


a bridegroom ; and the relics of wealth and 1480-1482. 


luxury were applied to his pompous appear- 
ance. His numerous retinue conſiſted of nobles 
and guards, of phyſicians and monks; he was 


attended by a band of muſic ; and the term of 


his coſtly embaſſy was protracted above two 
years. On his arrival in Georgia or Iberia, the 
natives from the towns and villages flocked 
around the ſtrangers ; and ſuch was their ſim- 


plicity, that they were delighted with the effects, 


without underſtanding the caule, of muſical bar- 
mony. Among the crowd was an old man, 
above an hundred years of age, who had for- 
merly been carried away a captive by the Bar- 
barians (49), and who amuſed his hearers with 


a tale 
(43) Phranza (I. iii. c. 16.) deſerves credit and eſteem. 
| (49) Suppoſe him to have been captured in 1394, in Timour's firſt 


war in Georgia (Sherefeddin, I. iii. c. 50.) ; he might follow his Tar 


tar maſter into Hindoſtan in 1398, and from thence ſail to the ſpice 
iſlands, 
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a tale of the wonders of India (50), from 
whence he had returned to Portugal by an un- 
known fea (51). From this hoſpitable land, 
Phranza proceeded to the court of Trebizond, 
where he was informed by the Greek prince 
of the recent deceaſe of Amurath. Inſtead of 
rejoictng in the deliverance, the experienced 
ſtateſman expreſſed his apprehenſion, that an 
ambitious youth would not long adhere to the 
lage and pacific ſyſtem of his father. After the 
{ultan's deceaſe, his Chriſtian wife Maria (52), 
the daughter of the Servian deſpot, had been 
honourably reſtored to her parents : on the 
fame of her beauty and merit, ſhe was recom- 
mended by the ambaſſador as the moſt worthy 
object of the royal choice; and Phranza reca- 
pitulates and refutes the ſpecious objections that 
might be raiſed againſt the propoſal. The ma- 
jeſty of the purple would ennoble an unequal 
alliance; the bar of affinity might be removed 
by liberal alms and the diſpenſation of the 
church ; the diſgrace of Turkiſh nuptials had 
been repeatedly overlooked ; and, though the 
fair Maria was near fifty years of age, ſhe 


might yet hope to give an heir to the _—_— 
zon- 


(50) The happy and pious Indians lived an hundred and fifty years, 
and enjoyed the moſt perfect productions of the 2 and mineral 
kingdoms. The animals were on a large ſcale ; dragons ſeventy cu- 
bits, ants (the fermica Indica} nine inches long, ſheep like elephants, 
elephants like ſheep. Quidlibet audendi, &c. 

(;x) He failed in a country veffel from the ſpice iſland to one of 
the ports of the exterior India, invenitque navem grandem Tbericam, 
qui in Portugalliam eſt delatus. This paſſage, compoſed in 1477 
(Phranza, I. iii. c. 30.), twenty years before the diſcovery of the 
Cape of Good Hape, is ſpurious or wonderful; But this new geo- 

raphy is ſullied by the old and incompatible error which places the 
— of the Nile in India. 

(52) Cantemir (p. 83.) who ſtyles her the daughter of Lazarus 
Ogli, and the Helen of the Servians, places her marriage with Amu- 


rath in the year 1424. It will not eaſily be believed, that in fix-and- 


twenty years cohabitation, the ſultan corpus ejus non —_ After 
(Phranza, I. 


the taking of Conſtantinople, ſhe fled to Mahomet II. 
iii. e. 22. ). 
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Conſtantine liſtened to the advice, which was 
tranſmitted in the firſt ſhip that failed from Tre- 
bizond ; but the factions of the court oppoſed 
his marriage; and it was finally prevented by 
the pious vow of the ſultana, who ended her 
days in the monaſtic profeſſion. Reduced to 
the firſt alternative, the choice of Phranza was 
decided in favour of a Georgian princels ; and 
the vanity of her father was dazzled by the 
glorious alliance. Inſtead of demanding, ac- 
cording to the primitive and national cuſtom, a 
price for his daughter (53), he offered a portion 
of fifty-fix thouſand, with an annual penſion of 
hve thouſand, ducats ; and the ſervices of the 
ambaſſador were repaid by an aſſurance, that, 
as his ſon had been adopted in baptiſm by 
the emperor, the eſtabliſhment of his daughter 
ſhould be the peculiar care of the empreſs of 
Conſtantinople. On the return of Phranza, the 
treaty was ratified by the Greek monarch, who 
with his own hand impreſſed three vermillion 
croſſes on the golden bull, and aſſured the Geor- 
gian envoy, that in the ſpring his gallies ſnould 
conduct the bride to her Imperial palace. But 
Conſtantine embraced his faithful ſervant, not 
with the cold approbation of a ſovereign, but 
with the warm confidence of a friend, who, 


after a long abſence, is impatient to pour his 


ſecrets into the boſom of his friend. © Since State of 


© the death of my mother and of Cantacuzene, z: 


* who alone adviſed me without intereſt or paſ- 
« ſion (54), I am ſurrounded,” ſaid the empe- 


Or. 


(53) The claſſical reader will recollect the offers of Agamemaan 
(lliad I. v. 144.), and the general practice of antiquity, 

(54) Cantacuzene. (I am ignorant of his relation to the emperor of 
that 1 was great domeſtic, a firm aſſerter of the Creek creed, 
and a brother of the queen of Servia, whom he viſited with the cha 
rater of ambaſſador (Syropulus, p. 37, 28. 44. 


he Byzan- 
ne court. 
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ror, © by men whom I can neither love, nor 
« truſt, nor eſteem. You are not a ſtranger to 
Lucas Notaras, the great admiral ; obſtinately 
« attached to his own ſentiments, he declares, 
e both in private and public, that his ſentiments 
« are the abſolute meaſure of my thoughts and 
actions. The reſt of the courtiers are ſwayed 
&« by their perſonal or factious views; and how 
« can I conlult the monks on queſtions of policy 
« and marriage ? I have yet much employment 
« for your diligence and fidelity. In the ſpring 
« you ſhall engage one of my brothers to ſolicit 
ce the ſuccour of the Weſtern powers; from the 
* Morea you ſhall ſail to Cyprus on a particu- 
« lar commiſhon ; and from thence proceed to 
« Georgia to receive and conduct the future 
* empreſs.” © Your commands,” replied Phran- 
za, are irreſiſtible ; but deign, great fir,” he 
added, with a ſerious ſmile, © to conſider, that 
« if I am thus perpetually abſent from my fa- 
* mily, my wife may be tempted either to ſeek 
« another huſband, or to throw herſelf into a 
« monaſtery.” After laughing at his apprehen- 
ſions, the emperor more gravely conſoled him 
by the pleaſing aſſurance, that is ſhould be his 
laſt ſervice abroad, and that he deſtined for his 
ſon, a wealthy and noble heireſs ; for himſelf, 
the important ofhce of great logothete, or prin- 
cipal miniſter of ſtate. The marriage was im- 
mediately ſtipulated ; but the office, however 


incompatible with his own, had been uſurped 


by the ambition of the admiral. Some delay 
was requiſite to negociate a conſent and an 
equivalent; and the nomination of Phranza was 
half declared, and half ſuppreſſed, leſt it might 
be diſpleaſing to an inſolent and powerful fa- 
vourite. The winter was ſpent in the prepara- 

tions 
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tions of his embaſſy, and Phranza had reſolved, 
that the youth his ſon ſhould embrace this o 
portunity of foreign travel, and be left, on the 
appearance of danger, with his maternal kindred 
of the Morea. Such were the private and public 
deſigns, which were interrupted by a Turkiſh 
war, and finally buried in the ruins of the em- 
Pire. 
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CHAP. IxVII. 


Reign and Charafter of Mahomet the Second. — 
Siege, Aſſault, and final Conqueſt, of Conſtan- 
tinople by the Turks. —Death of Con ſtantine Fu- 
leologus.—Servitude of the Greeks. —Extmation 
of the Roman Empire in the Eaſt. —Confternation 
of Europe.—Conquefts and Death of Mahomet 
the Second. 


8 2 H E ſiege of Conſtantinople by the Turks 
attracts our firſt attention to the perſon and cha- 
racter of the great deſtroyer. Mahomet the ſe- 
cond (1) was the ſon of the ſecond Amurath; and 
though his mother has been decorated with the 
titles of Chriſtian and princeſs, ſhe is more proba- 
bly confounded with the numerous concubines 
who peopled from every elimate the haram of the 
ſultan. His firſt education and ſentiments were 
thoſe of a devout Muſulman ; and as often as he 
converſed with an infidel, he purified his hands 
and face by the legal rites of ablution. Age 
and empire appear to have relaxed this narrow 
bigotry : his aſpiring genius diſdained to ac- 
knowledge a power above his own ; and in his 
looſer hours he preſumed (it is ſaid) to brand the 
prophet of Mecca as a robber and impoſtor. 

| . et 


(1) For the character of Mahomet II. it is dangerous to truſt either 
the Turks or the Chriſtians. The moſt moderate picture appears to 
be drawn by Phranza (I. i. c. 33.), whoſe reſentment had cooled in 
age and ſolitude ; ſee likewiſe Spondanus (A. D. 145t, No 11.), and 
the continuator of Fleury (tom. xxii. p. 552.), the Elegia of Paulus 
Jovius (I. iii. p. 164—166 ), and the Dictionnaire de Bayle (tom. iii. p. 


272—279.). 
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Vet the ſultan perſevered in a decent reverence 
for the doctrine and diſcipline of the Koran (2): 
his private indiſcretion muſt have been ſacred 
from the vulgar ear; and we ſhould ſuſpect the 
credulity of ſtrangers and ſectaries, ſo prone to 
believe that a mind which 1s hardened againſt 
truth, muſt be armed with ſuperior contempt 
for abſurdity and error. Under the tuition of 
the moſt ſkilful maſters, Mahomet advanced 
with an early and rapid progreſs in the paths of 
knowledge; and beſides his native tongue, it is 
affirmed that he ſpoke or underſtood five lan- 
guages (3), the Arabic, the Perſian, the Chal- 
dæan or Hebrew, the Latin, and the Greek. 
The Perſian might indeed contribute to his 
amuſement, and the Arabic to his edification ; 
and ſuch ſtudies are familiar to the Oriental 
youth. In the intercourſe of the Greeks and 
Turks, a conqueror might wiſh to converſe with 
the people over whom he was ambitious to 
reign: his own praiſes in Latin poetry (4) or 
proſe (5) might find a paſſage to the royal ear; 
but what uſe or merit could recommend to the 
{ſtateſman or the ſcholar the uncouth diale& of 
his Hebrew ſlaves? The hiſtory and geography 
of the world were familiar to his memory: the 

M 2 lives 


(2) Cantemir (p. 114.), and the moſchs which he founded, atteſt 
his public regard for religion. Mahomet freely diſputed with the pa- 
triarch Gennadius on the two religions (Spond. A. D. 1453, Ne 22.). 

(3) Quinque linguas præter ſuam noverat; Græcam, Latinam, 
Chaldaicam, Perſicam. The Latin tranſlator of Phranza has dropt 
the Arabic, which the Koran muſt recommend to every Muſulman. 

(4) Philelphus, by a Latin ode, requeſted and obtained he liberty 
of his wife's mother and ſiſters from the conqueror of Conitantinople. 
It was delivered into the ſultan's hands by the envoys of the duke of 
Milan. Philelphus himſelf was ſuſpected of a deſign of retiring to 
Conſtantinople; yet the orator often ſountled the trumpet of holy war 

ſec his Life by M. Lancelot, in the Memoires de PAcademie des In- 
criptions, tom. x. p. 718. 724, &c.). rt 
() Robert Valturio publiſhed at Verona, in 1483, his xii books de 
Re Militari, in which he firſt mentions the uſe of bombs. By his 
patron Sigiſmond Malateſta, prince of Rimini, it had been addreſſed 
with a Latin epiſtle to Mahomet II. | | 
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lives of the heroes of the Eaſt, perhaps of the 
Weſt (6), excited his emulation: his {kill in 
aſtrology is excuſed by the folly of the times, and 
tuppoſes ſome rudiments of mathematical ſci- 
ence; and a profane taſte for the arts 1s betrayed 
in his liberal invitation and reward of the paint- 
ers of Italy (7). But the influence of religion 
and learning were employed without effect on 
his ſavage and licentious nature. I will not 
tranſcribe, nor do I firmly believe, the ſtories of 
his fourteen pages, whoſe bellies were ripped 
open in ſearch of a ſtolen melon; or of the 
beauteous ſlave, whoſe head he ſevered from 
her body, to convince the Janizaries that their 
maſter was not the votary of love. His ſobriety 
is atteſted by the ſilence of the Turkiſh annals, 
which accule three, and three only, of the Ot- 
toman line of the vice of drunkenneſs (8). But 
it cannot be denied that his paſſions were at once 
furious and inexorable; that in the palace, as in 
the field, a torrent of blood was ſpilt on the 
{lighteſt provocation; and that the nobleſt of 
the captive youth were often diſhonoured by his 
unnatural luſt. In the Albanian war, he ſtudied 
the leſſons, and ſoon ſurpaſſed the example, of 
his father; and the conqueſt of two empires, 
twelve kingdoms, and two hundred cities, a vain 

and 


(6) 8 to Phranza, he aſſiduouſly ſtudied the lives and ac- 
tions of Alexander, Auguſtus, Conſtantine, and Theodoſius. I have 
read ſomewhere, that Plutarch's Lives were tranſlated by his orders 
into the Turkiſh language, If the ſultan himſelf underſtood Greek, 
it muſt have been for the benefit of his ſubjects. Yet theſe lives are 
a ſchool of freedom as well as of valour. 

(7) The famous Gentile Bellino, whom he had invited from Venice, 
was diſmifled with a chain and collar of gold, and a purſe of 3000 
ducats. With Voltaire, I laugh at the fooliſh ſtory of a ſlave purpoſe- 
ly beheaded, to inſtruct the painter in the action of the muſcles. 

(8) Theſe Imperial drunkards were Soliman I. Selim II. and Amu- 
rath IV. (Cantemir, p.61.). The ſophis of Perſia can produce a more 
regular ſucceſſion; and in the laſt age, our European travellers were 
the witneſſes and companions of their revels. 
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and flattering account, 1s aſcribed to his invinci- 
ble ſword. He was doubtleſs a ſoldier, and poſ- 
fibly a general; Conſtantinople has ſealed his 
glory; but if we compare the means, the obſta- 
cles, and the atchievements, Mahomet the e- 
cond muſt bluſh to fuſtain a parallel with Alex- 


165 


ander or Timour. Under his command, the Ot- 


toman forces were always more numerous than 
their enemies; yet their progreſs was bounded 
by the Euphrates and the Adriatic; and his arms 
were checked by Huniades and Scanderbeg, by 
the Rhodian knights and by the Perſian king. 


In the reign of Amurath, he twice taſted of His 58» 


royalty, and twice deſcended from the throne : 
his tender age was incapable of oppoſing his fa- 
ther's reſtoration, but never could he forgive the 
vizirs who had recommended that ſalutary mea- 
ſure. His nuptials were celebrated with the 
daughter of a Turkman emir; and, aſter a feſ- 


tival of two months, he departed from Adria- 


nople with his bride, to reſide in the govern- 
ment of Magneſia. Before the end of 11x wecks, 
he was recalled by a ſudden meſſage from the 
divan, which announced the deccaſe of Amu— 
rath, and the mutinous ſpirit of the Janizaries. 
His ſpeed and vigour commanded their obedi- 
ence: he paſſed the Helleſpont with a choſen 
guard; and at the diſtance of a mile from 
Adrianople, the vizirs and emirs, the imams and 
cadhis, the ſoldiers and the people, fell proſtrate 
before the new ſultan. They affected to weep, 
they affected to rejoice ; he aſcended the throne 
at the age of twenty-one years, and removed 
the caule of {edition by the death, the inevita-— 
ble death, of his infant brothers (9). Ihe am- 

bafladozs 


(9) Calapin, one of theſe royal infants, was ſaved from his crue} 


brother, and baptiſed at Rome under the name of Calliſtus Otho— 
mannus. 


A. D. 1451, 
February 5- 
A. D. 1,491 3 
July 2. 
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baſſadors of Europe and Afia ſoon appeared to 
congratulate his acceſſion and ſolicit his friend- 
ſhip; and to all he ſpoke the language of mode- 
ration and peace. Ihe confidence of the Greek 
emperor was revived by the ſolemn oaths and 
fair aſſurances, with Which he ſealed the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty: and à rich domain on the 
banks of the Strymon was affigned for the an- 
nual payment of three hundred thouſand aſpers, 


the penſion of an Ottoman prince, who was de- 


tained at his requeſt in the Byzantine court. 
Yet the neighbours of Mahomet might tremble 
at the ſeverity with which a youthful monarch 
reformed the pomp of his father's houſehold: 
the expences of luxury were applied to thoſe of 
ambition, and an uſeleſs train of ſeven thoufand 
falconers was either diſmifled from his ſervice or 
enliſted in his troops. In the firſt ſummer of his 
reign, he viſited with an army the Afratic pro- 
vinces ; but after humbling the pride, Mahomet 
accepted the ſubmiſſion, of the Caramaman, 
that he might not be diverted by the ſmalleſt ob- 
ſtacle from the execution of his great de- 
ſign (10). 

The Mahometan, and more eſpecially the 
Turkiſh caſuiſts, have pronounced that no pro- 


miſe can bind the faithful againſt the intereſt and 


duty of their religion; and that the ſultan may 
abrogate his own treaties and thoſe of his prede- 
ceſſors. The juſtice and magnanimity of Amu- 
rath had ſcorned this immoral privilege ; but his 


fon, though the proudeſt of men, could ' ſtoop 


from 


mannus. The emperor Frederic III. preſented him with an eſtate in 
Auſtria, where he ended his life; and Cuſpinian, who in his youth 
converſed with the aged prince at Vienna, applauds his piety and 
wiſdom (de Cæſaribus, p. 672, 673.). 

(10) See the acceſſion of Mahomet II. in Ducas (c. 33.), Phranza 
(1. 1. 45 I. iii. c. 2.), Chalcocondyles (I. vii. p. 199. ), and Cantemir 


(p. 96 
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from ambition to the baſeſt arts of diſſimulation 
and decent. | Peace was on his lips, while war 
was in his heart: he inceſſantly ſighed for the 
poſſeſſion of Conſtantinople ; and the Greeks, 
by their own 1ndiſcretion, afforded the firſt pre- 


tence of the fatal rupture (11). Inſtead: of la- 


bouring to be forgotten, their ambaſſadors pur- 
ſued his camp, to demand the payment, and 
even the encreaſe, of their annual ſtipend: the 
divan was importuned by their complaints, and 
the vizir, a ſecret friend of the Chriſtians, was 
conſtrained to deliver the ſenſe of his brethren. 
« Ye toohſhand miſerable Romans,” ſaid Calil, 
% we know your devices, and ye are ignorant of 
your own danger! the ſcrupulous Amurath is 
no more; his throne is occupied by a young 
% conqueror, whom no laws can bind and no 
e obſtacles can reſiſt: and if you eſcape from 
“ his hands, give praiſe to the divine clemency, 
« which yet delays the chaſtiſement of your fins. 
« Why do ye ſeek to affright us by vain and in- 
direct menaces? Releaſe the fugitive Orchan, 
« crown bim ſultan of Romania; call the Hun- 


© garlans 


(11) BeforeI enter on the ſiege of Confuntizorys I ſhall obſerve, 
that except the ſhort hints of Cantemir and Leunclavius, I have not 
been able to obtain any Turkiſh account of this conqueſt : ſuch an ac- 
count as we poſſeſs of the ſiege of Rhodes by Soliman II. (Memoires 
de PAcademie des Inſcriptions, tom. xxvi. p. 723—769.). I pwſt 
therefore depend on the Greeks, whoſe prejudices, in ſome degree, 
are ſubdued by their diſtreſs. Our ſtandard texts are thoſe of Ducas 
(c. 34—42.), Phranza (I. iii. c. 7—20. ), Chalcocondyles (I. viii. p. 
201—214.), and Leonardus Chienſs (Hiſtoria C. P. a Turco ex- 
pugnatz. Norimberghæ, 1544, in qto, 20 leaves). The laſt of theſe 
narratives is the earlieſt in date, fince it was compoſed in tune ifle of 
Chios, the 16th of Auguſt 1453, only ſeventy-nine days after the loſs 
of the city, and in the firſt confuſion ot ideas and paſhons. Some 
hints may be added from an epiſtle of cardinal Iſidore (in Farragine 
Rerum Turcicarum, ad calcem Chalcocondyl. Clauſeri, Baſil, 1556) 
to pope Nicholas V. and a tract of Theodoſius Zygomala, which he ad- 
dreſſed in the year 1581 to Martin Cruſius (Turco-Græcia, I. i. p. 74 
—98, Baſil, 1584). The various facts and materials are briefly, 
though critically, reviewed by Spondanvs (A. D. 1453, N? 1—27.). 
The * relations of Mon relet and the diſtant Latins, I ſhall take 
leave to diſregard. 
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“ garians from beyond the Danube; arm againft 


4 us the nations of the Weſt: and be aſſured, 


* 


that you will only provoke and precipitate 
« your ruin.” But, if the fears of the ambaſ- 
ſadors were alarmed by the ſtern language of 


the vizir, they were ſoothed by the courteous 


audience and friendly ſpeeches of the Ottoman 
prince; and Mahomet aſſured them that on his 
return to Adrianople he would redreſs the griev- 
ances, and conſult the true intereſt, of the 


Greeks. No ſooner had he repaſſed the Helleſ- 


pont than he iſſued a mandate to ſupprets their 
penſion, and to expel their officers from the 
banks of the Strymon: in this meaſure he be- 
trayed an hoſtile mind; and the ſecond order 
announced, and in ſome degree commenced, the 
ſiege of Conſtantinople. In the narrow paſs of 
the Boſphorus, an Aſiatic fortreſs had formerly 
been raiſed by his grandfather: in the oppoſite 
ſituation, on the European fide, he reſolved to 
erect a more formidable caſtle; and a thouſand 
maſons were commanded to aſſemble in the 
ſpring on a ſpot named Aſomaton, about five 
miles from the Greek metropolis (12). Perſua- 
ſion is the reſource of the feeble; and the feeble 
can ſeldom perſuade : the ambaſſadors of the 
emperor attempted, without ſucceſs, to divert 
Mahomet from the execution of his deſign, 
They repreſented, that his grandfather had ſoli- 
cited the permiſhon of Manuel to build a caſtle 
on his own territories; but that this double for- 
tification, which would command the ſtreight, 
could only tend to violate the alliance of the na- 

tions ; 


(12) 'The ſituation of the fortreſs, and the topography of the Boſ- 
phorus, are beſt learned from, Peter Gyllius (de Boſphoro 'Thracio, 1. 
11. c. 17.), Leunclavius (Pandect. p. 445.), and Tournefort (Voyage 
dans le Levant, tom. ii. lettre xv. p. 443, 444-) ; but I muſt regret the 
map or plan which Tournefort ſent to the French miniſter of the ma- 
rine. The reader may turn Lack to vol. iii, ch. 17, of this Hiſtory. 
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tions; to intercept the Latins who traded in the 
Black Sea, and perhaps to annihilate the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the city. © I form no enterpriſe,” 
replied the perfidious ſultan, © againſt the city; 
* but the empire of Conſtantinople is meaſured 
«* by her walls. Have you forgot the diſtreſs to 
* which my father was reduced, when you 
“ formed a league with the Hungarians; when 
they invaded our country by land, and the 
« Hellefpont was occupied by the French gal- 
« les? Amurath was compelled to force the 
“ paſſage of the Boſphorus; and your ſtrength 
« was not equal to your malevolence. I was 
« then a child at Adrianople; the Moflems 
« trembled; and for a while the Gabours (13) 
« inſulted our diſgrace. But when my father 
« had triumphed in the field of Warna, he vow- 
« ed to erect a fort on the weſtern ſhore, and 
« that vow 1t 1s my duty to accompliſh. Have 
« ye the right, have ye the power, to control 
« my actions on my own ground? For that 
« ground is my own : as far as the ſhores of the 
« Boſphorus, Aſia is inhabited by the "Lurks, 
« and Europe is deſerted by the Romans. Re- 
« turn, and inform your king that the preſent 
« Ottoman is far different from his predeceſſors; 
ce that His reſolutions ſurpaſs heir wiſhes; and 
e that he performs more than hey could reſolve. 
Return in fafety—but the next who delivers a 
« ſimilar meſſage may expect to be flayed alive.” 
After this declaration, Conſtantine, the firſt of 

the 


(13) The opprobrious name which the Turks beſtow on the Inſi- 
dels, is expreſſed KaBovp by Ducas, and Giazur by Leunclavius and 
the moderns. The former term is derived by Ducange (Gloſſ. Græc. 
tom. i. p. 530.) from K 8gpey in vulgar Greek, a tortoiſe, as denoting 
a retrograde motion from the faith. But, alas! Gab-ur is no more 
than Geber, which was transferred from the Perſian to the Turkiſh 
language, from the worſhippers of fire to thoſe of the crucifix (d' Her- 
kclot, Bibliot. Orient. p. 375.) 
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the Greeks in ſpirit as in rank (14), had deter- 
mined to unſheathe the ſword, and to reſiſt the 
approach and eſtabliſhment of the Turks on the 
| Boſphorus. He was diſarmed by the advice of 
his civil and eccleſiaſtical miniſters, who re- 
commended a ſyſtem leſs generous, and even 
leſs prudent, than his own, to approve their 
patience and long-ſuffering, to brand the Otto- 
man with the name and guilt of an aggreſſor, 
and to depend on chance and time for their own 
ſafety and the deſtruction of a fort which could 
not long be maintained in the neighbourhood of 
a great and populous city. Amidſt hope and fear, 
the fears of the wiſe and the hopes of the credu- 
lous, the winter rolled away; the proper buſineſs 
of each man, and each hour, was poſtponed ; 
and the Greeks ſhut their eyes againſt the im- 
pending danger, till the arrival of the ſpring 
and the ſultan decided the aſſurance of their 

ruin. 
ite builds a Of a maſter who never forgives, the orders 
— are ſeldom diſobeyed. On the twenty-ſixth of 
2 March, the appointed ſpot of Aſomaton was 
Vic s covered with an active ſwarm of Turkiſh arti- 
ficers ; and the materials by ſea and land, were 
diligently tranſported from Europe and Aſia (15). 
The lime had been burnt in Cataphrygia ; the 
timber was cut down in the woods of Heraclea 
and Nicomedia; and the ſtones were dug from 
the Anatolian quarries. Each of the thouſand 
maſons 


(14) Phranza does juſtice to his maſter's ſenſe and courage. Calli- 
ditatem hominis non ignorans Imperator prior arma movere conſtituit, 
and ſtigmatiſes the folly of the cum ſacri tum profani proceres, which 
A heard, amentes ſpe vani paſci. Ducas was not a privy coun- 

ſellor. 

(1:5) Inſtead of this clear and conſiſtent account the Turkiſh An- 
nals (Cantemir, p. 97.) revived the fooliſh tale of the ox's hide, aud 
Dido's ſtratagem in the foundation of Carthage. Theſe annals (un- 
leſs we are ſwayed by an antichriſtian prejudice) arc far leſs valuable 


than the Greek hiſtorians. 
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maſons was aſſiſted by two workmen ; and a 
meaſure of two cubits was marked for their 
daily taſk. The fortreſs (16) was built in a tri- 
angular form ; each angle was flanked by a 
ſtrong and maſſy tower; one on the declivity of 
the hill, two along the ſea-fhore : a thickneſs of 


twenty-two feet was aſſigned for the walls, thir- 


ty for the towers; and the whole building was 
covered with a ſoliſt platform of lead. Maho- 
met himſelf preſſed and directed the work with 
indefatigable ardour : his three vizirs claimed 
the honour of ftmithing their reſpective towers; 
the zeal of the cadhis emulated that of the Ja- 
nizaries; the meaneſt labour was ennobled by 
the ſervice of God and the ſultan; and the di- 
ligence of the multitnde was qmckened by the 
eye of a deſpot, whoſe ſmile was the hope of 
fortune, and whoſe frown was the meſſenger of 
death. The Greek emperor beheld with terror 
the irreſiſtible progreſs of the work; and vain- 
ly ſtrove, by flattery and gifts, to aſſuage an 
implacable foe, who fought, and ſecretly fo- 
mented, the ſlighteſt occation of a quarrel. Such 
occaſions muſt ſoon and inevitably be found. 
The ruins of ſtately churches, and even the mar- 
ble columns which had been conſecrated to St. 
Michael the archangel, were employed without 
ſcruple by the profane and rapacious Moſlems ; 
and ſome Chriſtians, who preſumed to oppoſe 
the' removal, recerved from their hands the 
crown of martyrdom. Conſtantine had ſolicited 
a Turkiſh guard to protect the fields and har- 
veſts of his ſubjects: the guard was fixed; but 


their firſt order was to allow free paſture to the 


mules 


(16) In the dimenſions of this fortreſs, the old caſtle of Europe, 
Phranza does not exactly agree with Chalcocondyles, whoſe deſcrip- 
tion has been verified on the ſpot by his editor Leunclavius. 
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mules and horſes of the camp, and to defend 
their brethren if they ſhould be moleſted by the 
natives. The retinue of an Ottoman chief had 
left their horſes to paſs the night among the 
ripe corn: the damage was felt; the inſult was 
reſented ; and ſeveral of both nations were ſlain 
in a tumultuous conflict. Mahomet liſtened 
with joy to the complaint ; and a detachment 
was commanded to exterminate the guilty vil- 
lage: the guilty had fled ; but forty innocent 
and unſuſpecting reapers were maſſacred by the 
ſoldiers. Till this provocation, Conſtantinople 
had been open to the viſits of commerce ard 
curioſity : on the firſt alarm, the gates were 
ſhut ; but the emperor, ſtill anxious for peace, 
releaſed on the third day his Turkiſh cap- 
tives (17); and expreſſed, in a laſt meſſage, the 
firm reſignation of a Chriſtian and a ſoldier. 
« Since neither oaths, nor treaty, nor ſubmiſ- 
« ſion, can ſecure peace, purſue,” ſaid he to 
Mahomet, “ your impious warfare. My truſt 
« is in God alone: if it ſhould pleaſe him to 
« mollify your heart, I ſhall rejoice in the hap- 
« py change; if he delivers the city into your 
«© hands, I ſubmit without a murmur to his hol 
« will. But until the Judge of the earth ſhall 
« pronounce between us, it is my duty to hve 
« and die in the defence of my people.” The 
ſultan's anſwer was hoſtile and deciſive: his 
fortifications were completed ; and before his 
departure for Adrianople, he ſtationed a vigi- 
lant Aga and four hundred Janizaries, to. levy 
a tribute of the ſhips of every nation that 
ſhould pals within the reach of their cannon. 
A Venetian veſſel, refuſing obedience to the new 
lords 


(15) Among theſe were ſome pages of Mahomet ſo conſcious of 
his inexorable rigour, that they begged to loſe their heads in the city 
unleſs they could return before ſun-ſct. 
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lords of the Boſphorus, was ſunk with a ſingle 

bullet. The maſter and thirty ſailors eſcaped 

in the boat; but they were dragged in chains to 

the porte : the chief was impaled ; his compa- 

mons were beheaded; and the hiſtorian Du- 

cas (18) beheld, at Demotica, their bodies ex- 

poſed to the wild beaſts. The fiege of Conſtan- 

tinople was deferred till the enſuing ſpring ; but 

an Ottoman army marched into the Morea to 

divert the force of the brothers of Conſtantine. 

At this æra of calamity, one of theſe princes, A. P. 14:3, 
the deſpot Thomas, was bleſſed or afflicted willi! df *7- 
the birth of a ſon ; © the laſt heir,“ ſays the 
plaintive Phranza, of the laſt ſpark of the 
Roman empire (19).“ 

The Greeks and the Turks paſſed an anxious Preparati- 
and ſleepleſs winter; the former were kept awake jeg et 
by their fears, the latter by their hopes; both Conftanti- 
by the preparations of defence and attack; and A. D. 142, 
the two emperors, who had the moſt to loſe or NN 
to gain, were the moſt deeply affected by the april. © * 
national ſentiment. In Mahomet, that ſenti- 
ment was inflamed by the ardour of his youth 
and temper: he amuſed his lieſure with building 
at Adnanople (20) the lofty palace of Jehan 
Numa (the watch-tower of the world); but his 
ſerious thoughts were irrevocably bent on the 
conqueſt of the city of Cæſar. At the dead of 
night, about the ſecond watch, he ſtarted from 
his bed, and commanded the inſtant attendance 
of his prime vizir. The meſſage, the hour, the 


prince, 


(18) Ducas, c. 38. Phranza (I. iii. c. 3.), who had failed in his 
vellel, commemorates the Venetian pilot as a martyr. 
(19) Auctum eſt Palæologorum genus, et Imperii ſucceſſor, par- 
væque Romanorum ſcintillæ hæres natus, Andreas, &c. (Phranza, 
I. iii. c. 7.). The ſtrong expreſſion was inſpired by his feelings. 

(20) Cantemir, p. 97, 98. The ſultan was either doubttul of his 
conqueſt, or ignorant of the ſuperior merits of Conſtantinople. A 


city or a kingdom may ſometimes be ruined by the Imperial fortune 
of their ſovereign, 
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prince, and his own ſituation, alarmed the 
guilty conſcience of Calil Baſha ; who had poſ- 
ſeſſed the conſidence, and adviſed the reſtora- 
tion, of Amurath. On the acceflion of the 
ſon, the vizir was confirmed in his office and 
the appearance of favour ; but the veteran ſtateſ- 
man was not inſenſible chat he trod on a thin 
and ſlippery ice, which might break under his 
footſteps, and plunge him in the abyſs. His 
friendſhip for the Chriſtians, which might be 
innocent under the late reign, had ſtigmatiſed 
him with the name of Gahour Ortachi, or foſter⸗ 
brother of the infidels (21); and his avarice 
entertained a venal and treaſonable correſpon- 
dence, which was detected and puniſhed after 
the concluſion of the war. On receiving the 
royal mandate, he embraced, perhaps for the 
laſt time, bis wife and children; filled a cup 
with pieces of gold, haſtened to the palace, 
adored the ſultan, and offered, according to the 
Oriental cuſtom, the ſlight tribute of his duty 
and gratitude (22). © It is not my wiſh,” ſaid 
Mahomet, © to reſume my gifts, but rather to 
* heap and multiply chem on thy head. In my 
« turn I aſk a preſent far more valuable and 
important ;—Conſtantinople.” As ſoon as 
the vizir had recovered from his ſurpriſe, © the 
« ſame God,” ſaid he, © who has already given 
** thee ſo large a portion of the Roman empire, 
* will not deny the remnant, and the capital. 
His providence, and thy power, aſſure thy 


ce ſuc- 


(21) ZvuvrpeDoc, by the preſident Couſin, is tranſlated pere nourri- 
cier, moſt correctly indeed from the Latin verſion ; but in his haſte, 
he has overlooked the note by which Iſmael Boillaud (ad Ducam, e. 
35.) acknowledges and redifies his own error. 

(22) The Oriental cuſtom of never appearing without giſts before 
a fovereign or a ſuperior, is of high antiquity, and ſeems analogous 
with the idea of ſacrifice, ſtill more ancient and univerſal. See the 
examples of ſuch Perſian gifts, lian, Hiſt. Var. I. i. c. 31, 32, 33+ 
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© ſucceſs; and myſelf, with the reſt of thy 
cc faithful ſlaves, will ſacrifice our lives and for- 
“ tunes.” Lala (23), (or preceptor,) conti- 
nued the ſultan, © do you lee this pillow ? all 
the night, in my agitation, I have pulled it 
c on one hide and the other; I have riſen from 


% my bed, again have I lain down; yet ſleep 


* has not viſited theſe weary eyes. Beware of 
* the gold and filver of the Romans : in arms 
« we are ſuperior ; and with the aid of God, 
« and the prayers of the prophet, we ſhall 
« ſpeedily become maſters of Conſtantinople.” 
To ſound the diſpoſition of his ſoldiers, he of- 
ten wandered through the ſtreets alone and in 
diſguiſe : and 1t was fatal to diſcover the ſultan, 
when he wiſhed to eſcape from the vulgar eye. 
His hours were ſpent in delineating the plan of 
the hoſtile city : in debating with his generals 
and engineers, on what ſpot he ſhould erect his 
batteries; on which fide he ſhould aſſault the 
walls; where he ſhould ſpring his mines; to 
what place he ſhould apply his ſcaling-ladders : 
and the exerciſes of the day repeated and prov- 
ed the lucubrations of the night. 
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Among the implements of deſtruction, he The ret 
Cannon G 


ſtudied with peculiar care the recent and tre- Mabomet. 


mendous diſcovery of the Latins; and his ar- 
tillery ſurpaſſed whatever had yet appeared in 
the world. A founder of cannon, a Dane or 
Hungarian, who had been almoſt ſtarved in 
the Greek ſervice, deſerted to the Moſlems, and 
was liberally entertained by the Turkiſh ſultan, 
Mahomet was ſatisfied with the anſwer to his 

firſt 


(23) The Lala of the Turks (Cantemir, p. 34.), and the Tata of 
the Greeks (Ducas, c. 35. ), are derived from the natural language of 
children; and it may be obſerved, that all ſuch primitive words 
which denote their parents, are the ſimple repetition of one ſyllable, 
compoſed of a labial or dental conſonant and an open vowel (des Broſ- 
ſes, Mechaniſme des Langues, tom. i. p. 231-247.) 
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firſt queſtion, which he eagerly preſſed on the 
artiſt. © Am I able to caſt a cannon capable 
« of throwing a ball or ſtone of ſufficient ſize 
« to batter the walls of Conſtantinople ?—I am 
« not ignorant of their ſtrength, but were they 
more fold than thole of Babylon, I could 
« oppole an engine of ſuperior power: the po- 
« fition and managemeut of that engine mult be 
« left to your engineers.” On this aſſurance, a 
foundery was eſtabliſhed at Adrianople : the 
metal was prepared; and at the end of three 
months, Urban produced a piece of braſs ord- 
nance of ſtupendous, and almoſt incredible, mag- 
nitude; a mealure of twelve palms is athigned to 
the bore ; and the ſtone bullet weighed above 
fix hundred pounds (24). A vacant place be- 
fore the new palace was choſen for the firſt expe- 
riment; but, to prevent the ſudden and miſ- 
chievous effects of aſtoniſhment and fear, a pro- 
clamation was iſſued, that the cannon would be 
diſcharged the enſuing day. The exploſion was 
felt or heard in a circuit of an hundred fur- 
longs : the ball, by the force of gunpowder, 
was driven above a mile ; and on the ſpot where 
it fell, it buried itſelf a fathom deep in the 
ground. For the conveyance of this deſtructive 
engine, a frame or carriage of thirty waggons 
was linked together and drawn along by a team 
of fixty oxen: two hundred men on both fides 
were ſtationed to poiſe and ſupport the rolling 
weight; two hundred and fifty workmen march- 
ed before to ſmooth the way and repair the 

bridges ; 


(24) The Attic talent weighed about ſixty minæ, or averdupois 
pounds (ſee Hooper on Ancient Weights, Meaſures, &c.) : but among 
the modern Greeks, that claſſic appellation was extended to a weight 
of one hundred, or one hundred and twenty-five pounds (Ducange, 


T*A&yTov). Leonardus Chienſis meaſured the ball or ſtone of the 
Jecond cannon : Lapidem, qui palmis undecim ex meis ambibat in 
EJ=0- : 
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bridges ; and near two months were employed 
in a laborious journey of one hundred and fiſty 
miles. A lively philoſopher (25) derides cn 
this occaſion the credulity of the Greeks, and 


obſerves, with much reaſon, that we ſhould al- 


ways diſtruſt the exaggerations of a vanquiſhed 
people. He calculates, that a ball, even of 
two hundred pounds, would require a charge of 
one hundred and fifty pounds of powder ; and 
that the ſtroke would be Keble and 1mpotent, 
ſince not a fifteenth part of the maſs could be 
inflamed at the ſame moment. A ſtranger as I 
am to the art of deſtruction, I can diſcern that 
the ene improvements of artillery prefer the 
number of pieces to the weight of metal; the 
quickneſs of the fire to the ſound, or even the 
conſequence, of a ſingle exploſion. Yet I dare 
not reject the poſitive and unanimous evidence 
of contemporary writers; nor can it ſeem im- 
probable, that the firſt artiſts, in their rude and 
ambitious efforts, ſhould have tranſgreſſed the 
ſtandard of moderation. & Turkiſh cannon, 
more enormous than that of Mahomet, {till 
guards the entrance of the Dardanelles ; and if 
the uſe be inegnvenient, it has been found on a 
late trial that the effect was far from contemp- 
tible. A ſtone bullet of eleven hundred pounds 
weight was once diſcharged with three hundred 
aud thirty pounds of powder; at the diſtance 
of ſix hundred yards it ſhivered into three 
rocky fragments, traverſed the ſtreight, and, 
leaving the waters in a foam, again roſe and 
bounded againſt the oppoſite hill (26). 

Vor. XII. N While 


( 25) See Voltaire (Hiſt. Generale, c. xci. p. 294, 295-). He was 
ambitious of univerſal monarchy ; and the poet frequently aſpires to 
the name and ſtyle of an aſtronomer, a chymiſt, &c. : 

(26) The Baron de Tott (tom. iii. p. 85—89.), who fortified the 


Dardanelles againſt the Ruſſians, deſcribes in a lively, and even 7 — 
rain 
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Mahomet While Mahomet threatened the capital of 


II. forms 


the liege of the Eaſt, the Greek emperor imploted with fer- 


3 vent prayers the aſſiſtance of earth and heaven. 
A. D. 1453, But the inviſible powers were deaf to his fu 
Aprils. , plications ; and Chriſtendom beheld with indif- 
ference the fall of Conſtantinople, while ſhe 
derived at leaſt ſome promiſe of ſupply from the 
jealous and temporal policy of the ſultan of 
Egypt. Some ſtates were too weak, and others 
too-remote ; by ſome the danger was confidered 
as imaginary, by others as inevitable : the Wel- 
tern princes were involved in their endleſs and 
domeſtic quarrels ; and the Roman pontiff was 
exaſperated by the falſehood or obſtinacy of the 
Greeks. Inſtead of employing in their favour 
the arms and treaſures of Italy, Nicholas the 
fifth had foretold their approaching ruin ; and 
his honour was engaged in the accompliſhment 
of his prophecy. Perhaps he was ſoftened by 
the laſt extremity of their diſtrefs ; but his com- 
paſhon was tardy ; his efforts were faint and 
unavailing; and Conſtantinople had fallen, be- 
fore the ſquadrons of Genoa and Venice could 
ſail from their harbours (27). Even the princes 
of the Morea and of the Greek iſlands aftected a 
cold neutrality : the Genoeſe colony of Galata 
negociated a private treaty; and the ſultan in- 
dulged them in the delufive hope, that by his 
clemency they might. ſurvive the ruin of the em- 
pire. A plebeian crowd, and ſome Byzantine 
nobles, baſely withdrew from the danger of their 
country; and the avarice of the rich denied the 
emperor, 


ſtrain his own proweſs, and the conſternation of the Turks. But that 
pn tain traveller does not poſſeſs the art of gaining our confi- 
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(27) Non audivit, indignum ducens, ſays the honeſt Antoninus; 
but as the Roman court was afterwards grieved and aſhamed, we 
find the more courtly expreſſion of Platina, in animo fuifſe pontifici 
juvare Græcos, and the poſitive aſſertion of Æneas Sylvius, ſtructam 
clafſem, &c. (Spond. A. D. 1453, Ne z.). 
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emperor, and reſerved for the Turks, the ſecret 
treaſures which might have raiſed in their de- 
fence whole armies of mercenaries (28). The 
indigent and ſolitary prince prepared however 
to ſuſtain his formidable adverſary ; but if his 
courage were equal to the penl, his ſtrength 
was inadequate to the conqueſt. In the begin- 
ing of the ſpring, the Turkiſh vanguard ſwept 
the towns and villages as far as the gates of 
Conſtantinople: ſubmiſſion was ſpared and pro- 
tected ; whatever preſumed to reſiſt was exter- 
minated with fire and ſword. The Greek places 
on the Black Sea, Meſembria, Acheloum, and 
Bizon, ſurrendered on the firſt ſummons ; Sely- 
bria alone deſerved the honours of a fiege or 
blockade ; and the bold inhabitants, while they 
were inveſted by land, launched their boats, 
pillaged the oppoſite coaſt of Cyzicus, and fold 
their captives in the public market. But on the 
approach of Mahomet himſelf all was filent 
and proſtrate : he firſt halted at the diſtance of 
five miles ; and from thence advancing in battle 
array, planted before the gate of St. Romanus 
the Imperial ſtandard ;- and, on the ſixth day of 
April, formed the memorable ſiege of Conſtan- 
tinople. 


the right and left from the Propontis to the 
harbour: the Janizaries in the front were ſtati- 
oned before the ſultan's tent; the Ottoman line 
was covered by a deep intrenchment; and a 
ſubordinate army incloſed the ſuburb of Galata, 

N 2 and 


(28) Antonin. in Proem.—Epiſt, Cardinal. Iſidor. apud Sponda- 
num; and Dr. Johnſon, in the tragedy of Irene, has happily ſeized- 
this characteriſtic circumſtance : 


The groaning Greeks dig up the golden caverns, 
The — wealth of hoarding ages; . 
That wealth which, granted to their weeping prince, 
Had rang'd embattled nations at their gates. 


The troops of Aſia and Europe extended 9 
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and watched the doubtful faith of the Genoele. 
The inquiſitive Philelphus, who reſided in 
Greece about thirty years before the ſiege, is 
confident, that all the Turkiſh forces, of any 
name or value, could not-exceed the number of 
ſixty thouſand horſe and twenty thouſand foot; 
and he upbraids the puſillanimity of the nations, 
who had tamely yielded to an handful of Bar- 


barians. Such indeed might be the regular eſta- 


bliſhment of the Capiculi (29), the troops of the 
Porte, who marched with the prince, and were 


paid from his royal treaſury. But the baſhaws, 


in their reſpective governments, maintained or 
levied a provincial militia; many lands were 
held by a military tenure; many volunteers were 
attracted by the hope of ſpoil; and the ſound 
of the holy trumpet invited a ſwarm of hungry 
and fearleſs fanatics, who might contribute at 
leaſt to multiply the terrors, and in a firſt attack 
to blunt the ſwords, of the Chriſttans. The 


whole maſs of the 'Furkiſh powers is magnthed 


by Ducas, Chalcocondyles, and Leonard of 
Chios, to the amount of three or four hundred 
thouſand men; but Phranza was a leſs remote 
and more accurate judge; and his preciſe defi- 
nition of two hundred and fifty- eight thouſand 


does not exceed the meaſure of experience and 


probability (30). The navy of the beſiegers was 
lefs formidable : the Propontis was overſpread 
with three hundred and twenty ſail; but of theſe 


(29) The gag troops are ſtyled Capiculi, the provincials, S-rat- 
cult > and moſt of the names and inſtitutions of the 'Turkifh militia 
exiſted before the Canen Nameh of Soliman II. from which, and his own 
experience, count Marſigli has ' compoſed his military ſtate of the 
Ottoman empire. | 

(30) The obſervation of Philelphus is approved by Cuſpinian in 
the year 1508 (de Cæſaribus, in Epilog. de Militia Turcicd, p. 697.). 
Marſigli proves, that the effective armies of the Turks are much leis 
numerous than they appear. In the army that beſieged Conſtantino- 
ple, Leonardus Chienſis reckons no more thun 15,009 Janizaries. 
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no more than eighteen. could be rated as gallies 
of war; and the far greater part muſt be de- 
graded to the condition of ſtoreſhips and tranſ- 
ports, which poured mto the camp. freſh ſup- 
4 of men, ammunition, and proviſions. In of the 


er laſt decay, Conſtantinople was ſtill peopledd 


with more than an hundred thouſand inhabi- 
tants ; but theſe numbers are found in the ac- 
counts, not of war, but of captivity ; and they 
moſtly conſiſted of mechanics, of prieſts, of 
women, and of men devoid of that ſpirit which 
even women have ſometimes exerted for the 
common ſafety. I can ſuppoſe, I could almoſt 
excuſe, the reluctance of ſubjects to ſerve on a 
diſtant frontier, at the will of a tyrant ; but 
the man who dares not expoſe his life in the 
defence of his children and his property has loſt 
in ſociety the firſt and moſt active energies of na- 
ture. By the emperor's command, a particular 


enquiry had been made through the ſtreets and 


houſes, how many of the citizens, or even of 
the monks, were able and willing to bear arms 
for their country. The liſts were entruſted to 
Phranza (31); and, after a diligent addition, 
he informed his maſter, with grief and ſurpriſe, 
that the national defence was reduced to four 
thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy Romans, 
Between Conſtantine and his faithful miniſter, 
this comfortleſs ſecret was preſerved; and a 
ſufficient proportion of ſhields, croſs-bows, and 
muſkets, was diſtributed from the arſenal to the 
city bands. They derived ſome acceſſion from 
a body of two thouſand ſtrangers, under the 

com- 


(31) Ego, eidem (Imp.) tabellas extribui non abſque dolore et mœ- 
ſtitià, manſitque apud nos duos aliis occultus numerus (Phranza, I. 
iii. c. 8.). With ſome indulgence for national prejudices, we cannot 
deſire a more authentic witneſs, not only of public facts, but of pri- 
vate counſels. 


( 
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command of John Juſtiniani, a noble Genoeſe; 
a liberal donative was advanced to theſe auxili- 
aries ; and a princely recompenſe, the iſle of 
Lemnos, was promiſed to the valour and vic- 
tory of their chief. A ſtrong chain was drawn 
acroſs the mouth of the harbour: it was fu 
ported by ſome Greek and Italian veſſels of war 
and merchandiſe ; and the ſhips of every Chriſ- 
tian nation, that ſucceſſively arrived from Candia 
and the Black Sea, were detained for the public 
ſervice. Againſt the powers of the Ottoman 
empire, a city of the extent of thirteen, per- 
haps of fixteen, miles was defended by a ſcanty 
garriſon of ſeven or eight thouſand ſoldiers. 
Europe and Aha were open to the beltegers ; 
but the ſtrength and proviſions of the Greeks 
muſt ſuſtain a daily decreaſe ; nor could they in- 
dulge the expectation of any foreign ſuccour or 
{upply. 
Falſe union Ihe primitive Romans would have drawn their 
churches, {words in the reſolution of death or conqueſt. 
Z. P. 1452 The primitive Chriſtians might have embraced 
4 each other, and awaited in patience and charit 
the ſtroke of martyrdom. ' But the Greeks of 
Conſtantinople were animated only by the 
ſpirit ' of religion, and that ſpirit was pro- 
ductive only of animoſity and: diſcord. Be- 
fore his death, the 'emperor John Palzologus 
had renounced the unpopular meaſure' of an 
union with the Latins; nor was the idea fe- 
vived, till the diſtreſs of his brother Conſtan- 
tine impoſed a laſt trial of flattery and diſſimu- 
lation (32). With the demand of temporal aid, 
his ambaſſadors were inſtructed to mingle the 
aſſurance of ſpiritual obedience : his negle& of 
i 3 Pin Bt ag 4 #4 1-0 ; e 95 79 8 the 
(32) In Spondanus, the narrative of the union is not only partial, 
but imperfect. The biſhop of Pamiers died in 1642, and the hiſtory 


of Ducas, which repreſents theſe ſcenes (c. 36, 37.) with ſuch ti urn 
and ſpirit, was not printed till the year 1649. VF, 
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the church was excuſed by the urgent cares of 
the ſtate; and his orthodox wiſhes ſolicited the 
preſence of a Roman legate. The Vatican had 
been too often deluded; yet the ſigns of repen- 
tance could not decently be overlooked; a le- 
gate was more eaſily granted than an army; 

and about fix months before the final deſtruc- 
tion, the cardinal Iſidore of Ruſſia appeared in 
chat character with a retinue of prieſts and ſol- 
diers. The emperor ſaluted him as a friend 
and father; reſpectfully liſtened to his public 
and private ſermons; and with the moſt obſe- 
quious of the clergy and laymen ſubſcribed the 
act of union, as it had been ratified in the 
council of F loreace. On the twelfth of De- 
cember the two nations, 1n the church of St. 
Sophia, joined in the communion of ſacrifice 
and prayer; and the names of the two pontiffs 
were ſolemnly commemorated; the names of 
Nicholas the fifth, the vicar of Chriſt, and of 
the patriarch Gregory who had been driven 1n- 
to exile by a rebellious people. 
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But the dreſs and language of the Latin prieſt obginacy 


who ofhciated at the altar, were an object of 


and fanati- 
ciſm of the 


ſcandal; and it was obſerved with horror, that Grecks. 


he conſecrated a cake or waſer of unleavened 
bread, and poured cold water into the cup of 
the ſacrament. A national hiſtorian acknow- 
ledges with a bluſh, that none of his country- 
men, not the emperor himſelf, were fincere in 
this occaſional conformity (33). Their haſty 
and unconditional ſubmiſſion was palliated by a 
promiſe of future reviſal; but the beſt, or the 


worſt, of their excuſes was the conſeſſion of 
their 


(33) Phranza, one of the conforming Greeks, acknowledges that 
the meaſure was adopted only rome ſpem auxilii; he affirms with 
pleaſure, that thoſe who refuſed to perform their devotions i in St. So: 
phia, extra culpam et in pace eſlent * iii. c. 20. ). | 
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their own perjury, When they were preſſed by 
the reproaches of their honeſt brethren, © Have 
e patience,” they whiſpered, © have patience till 
« God ſhall have delivered the city from the 
2 great dragon who ſeeks to devour us. You 
all then- perceive whether we are truly re- 
% conciled with the Azymites.“ But patience is 
not the attribute of zeal; nor can the arts of 
a court be adapted to the freedom and violence 
of popular enthuſiaſm. From the dome of St. 
Sophia, the inhabitants of either ſex, and of 
every degree, ruſhed in crowds to the cell of 
the monk Gennadius (34), to conſult the oracle 
of the church. The holy man was invifible; 
entranced, as it ſhould ſeem, in deep meditati- 
on, or divine rapture: but he had expoſed on 
the door of his cell, a ſpeaking tablet; and 
they ſucceſſively withdrew after reading theſe 
tremendous words: © O miſerable Romans, 
„ why will ye abandon the truth; and why, 
* 1nſtead of confiding in God, will ye put your 
* truſt in the Italians? In loſing your faith, 
« you will loſe your city. Have mercy on me, 
4 O Lord! I proteſt in thy preſence, that I 
* am innocent of the crime. O miſerable Ro- 
* mans, conſider, pauſe, and repent. At the 
„ lame moment that you renounce the religion 
of your fathers, by embracing impiety, you 
“ ſubmit to a foreign ſervitude.” According 
to the advice of Gennadius, the religious vir- 
gins, as pure as angels and as proud as dæmons, 


rejected the act of union, and abjured all com- 


munion 


(34) His primitive and ſecular name was George Scholarius, which 
he changed for that of Gennadius, either when he became a monk or 
a patriarch. His defence, at Florence, of the ſame union which he 
ſo furiouſly artacked at Conſtantinople, has tempted Leo Allatius 
(Diatr'b, de Georgiis, in Fabric. Bibliot. Græc. tom. x. p. 760—786.). 
to divide him into two men; but Renaudot (p. 343—383.) has re- 
ſcored the iientity of his perſon and the duplicity of his character. 
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munion with the preſent and future aſſociates of 
the Latins; and their example was applauded 
and imitated by the greatelt part of the clergy 
and people. From the monaſtery, the devout 
Greeks diſperfed themfelves in the taverns; 
drank confufion to the flaves of the pope; 
emptied their glaſſes in honour of the image of 
the holy Virgin; and befought her to defend 
againſt Mahomet, the city which ſhe had for- 
merly ſaved from Choſtoes and the Chagan. 
In the double intoxication of zeal and wine, 
they valiantly exclaimed, © What occaſion 
have we for ſuccour, or union, or Latius? far 
from us be the worſhip of the Azymites !” 
During the winter that preceded the Turkiſh 
conqueſt, the nation was diſtracted by this epi- 
demical frenzy; and the ſeaſon of Lent, the 
approach of Eaſter, inſtead of breathing chari- 
ty and love, ſerved only to fortify the obſtina- 
cy and influence of the zealots. I be confeſſors 
ſcrutiniſed and alarmed the conſcience of their 
votaries, and a rigorous penance was impoſed 
on thoſe, who had received the communion 
from a prieſt, who had given an expreſs or tacit 
conſent to the union. His ſervice at the altar 
propagated the infection to the mute and imple 
ſpectators of the ceremony: they forfeited, by 
the impure ſpectacle, the virtue of the ſacerdo- 
tal character; nor was it lawful, even in dan- 
ger of ſudden death, to invoke the aſſiſtance of 
their prayers or abſolution. No ſooner had tlie 
church of St. Sophia been polluted by the Latin 
ſacrifice, than it was deſerted as a Jewiſh ſyna- 
gogue, or an heathen temple, by the clergy and 
ple: and a vaſt and gloomy ſilence prevail- 

ed in that venerable dome, which had ſo often 
ſmoaked with a cloud of incenſe, blazed with 
innumerable lights, and reſounded with the 
X VOICE 
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voice of prayer and thankſgiving. The Latins 

were the moſt odious of heretics and infidels; 

and the firſt miniſter of the empire, the great 

duke, was heard to declare, that he had rather 

behold in Conſtantinople the turban of Maho- 

met, than the pope's tiara or a cardinal's hat 

(35). A ſentiment ſo unworthy of Chriſtians 

and patriots, was familiar and fatal to the 

Greeks : the emperor was deprived of the affec- 

tion and ſupport of his ſubjects; and their na- 

tive cowardice was ſanctified by reſignation to 

the divine decree, or the viſionary hope of ami- 
raculous deliverance. | 

Siege ol, Of the triangle which compoſes the figure of 

nople by Conſtantinople, the two hides along the ſea were 

Nh made inacceſſible to an enemy; the Propontis 

1453, Aprilby nature, and the harbour by art. Between 

3 the two waters, the baſis of the, triangle, the 

55 land ſide was protected by a double wall, and 

a deep ditch of the depth of one hundred feet. 

Againſt this line of fortification, which Phranza 

an eye-witneſs, prolongs to the meaſure of fix 

miles (36,) the Ottomans directed their princi- 

pal attack ; and the emperor, after diſtributing 

the ſervice and command of the moſt perilous 

ſtations, undertook the defence of the external 

wall. In the firſt days of the ſiege, the Greek 

ſoldiers deſcended into the ditch, or ſallied into 

the field ; but they ſoon diſcovered, that, in the 

proportion of their numbers, one Chriſtian was 

of more value than twenty Turks: and, after 

theſe bold preludes, they were prudently con- 

tent to maintain the rampart with their miſſile 

weapons. 


) Sen,. xrAvirrIaA, may be fairly tranſlated a cardinal's 
hat. The difference of the Greek and Latin habits embittered the 


ſchiſm. ; 
(36) We are obliged to reduce the Greek miles to the ſmalleſt mea- 


ſure which is preſerved in the werſts of Ruſſia, of 547 French roſes, 
and of 104* to a degree. The fix miles of Phranza do not exceed 


four Engliſh miles (d' Anville, Meſures Itineraires, p. 61. 123, &c,). 
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weapons. Nor ſhould this prudence be accuſed 
of puſillanimity. The nation was indeed puſil- 
lanimous and baſe ; but the laſt Conſtantine de- 
ſerves the name of an hero : his noble band of 
volunteers was inſpired with Roman virtue; 
and the foreign auxiliaries ſupported the honour 
of the Weſtern chivalry. The inceſſant vollies 
of lances and arrows were accompanied with 


the ſmoke, the ſound, and the fire, of their muſ- 


ketry and cannon. Their ſmall arms diſcharged 
at the ſame time either five, or even ten, balls 
of lead, of the ſize of a walnut; and, accord- 
ing to the cloſeneſs of the ranks and the force 
of the powder, ſeveral breaſt-plates and bodies 
were tranſpierced by the ſame ſhot. But the 
Turkiſh approaches were ſoon funk in trenches, 
or covered with ruins. Each day added to the 
ſcience of the Chriſtians; but their inadequate 
ſtock of gunpowder was waſted in the opera- 
tions of cach day. Their ordnance was not 
werful, either in ſize or number; and if they 
poſſeſſed ſome heavy cannon, they feared to 
plant them on the walls, leſt the aged ſtructure 
ſhould be ſhaken and overthrown by the explo- 

fon (37). The ſame deſtructive ſecret had been 
revealed to the Moſlems; by whom it was em- 
loyed with the ſuperior cnergy of zeal, riches, 
and deſpotiſm. Ihe great cannon of Mahomet 
has been ſeparately noticed; an important and 
viſible object in the hiſtory of the times: but that 
enormous engine was fianked by two fellows 
almoſt of equal magnitude (38) : the long order 
| | Oe of 


(37) At indies doQtiores noſtri facti parayere contra hoſtes machina- 
nienta, quæ tamen avarè dabantur. Pulvis erat nitri modica exigua 
tela modica ; bomhardz, fi aderant, incommoditate loci primum hoſtes 
offendere maceriebus alveiſque tectos non poterant. Nam ſiquæ 
magnz erant, ne murus concuteretur noſter, quieſcebant. This Fal 
ſage of I. eonardus Chienſis is curious and important. 

(38) According to Chalcocondyles and Phranza, the great cannon 


bur it ; 
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of the Turkiſh artillery was pointed againſt 
the walls ; fourteen batteries thundered at once 
on the moſt acceſſible places; and of one of 
theſe it is ambiguoufly expreſſed, that it was 
mounted with one hundred and thirty guns, or 
that it diſcharged one hundred and thirty bul- 
lets. Yet, in the power and activity of the 
ſultan, we may diſcern the mfancy of the new 
ſcience. Under a maſter who counted the mo- 
ments, the great cannon could be loaded and 
fired no more than ſeven times in one day (39). 
The heated metal unfortunately burſt ; ſeveral 
workmen were deſtroyed; and the fkill of an 
artiſt was admired who bethought himſelf of pre- 
venting the danger and the accident, by pour- 
ing oil, after each exploſion, into the mouth 
of the cannon. 

The firſt random ſhots were productive of 
more ſound than effect; and it was by the advice 
of a Chriſtian, that the cngineers were taught 
to level their aim againſt the two oppoſite ſides 
of the ſalient angles of a baſtion, However 
imperfect, the weight and repetition of the fire 
made ſome impreſſion on the walls; and the 
Turks, puſhing their approaches to the edge of 
the ditch, attempted to fill the enormous chaſm, 
and to build a road to the affault (40). Innu- 
merable faſcines, and hogſheads, and trunks of 
trees, were heaped on each other; and ſuch 
was the impetuolity of the throng, that the fore- 
moſt 


dof 


burſt; an accident which, according to Ducas, was prevented: by the 


artiſt's ſkill. It is evident that they do not ſpeak of the ſame gun. 
(3 9) Near an hundred years after the ſiege of Conſtantinople, the 
French and Engliſh fleets in the Channel were proud of firing 309 
ſhot in an engagement of two hours (Memoires de Martin du Bellay, 
I. x. in the Collection Generale, tom. xxi. p. 239.) 
2) I have ſelected ſome curious facts, without ſtriving to emulate 


the bloody and obſtinate eloquence of the abbe de Vertot, in his pro- 


lix deſcriptions of the ſieges of Rhodes, Malta, &c. But that agree- 
able hiſtorian had a turn for romance, and as he wrote to pleaſe the 
order, he has adopted theſame ſpirit of enthuſiaſm and chivalry. 
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moſt and the weakeſt were puſhed headlong 
down the precipice, and inſtantly buried under 
the accumulated maſs. To fill the ditch, was 
the toil of the beſiegers; to clear away the rub- 
biſh, was the ſafety of the beſieged; and, after 
a long and bloody conflict, the web that had 
been woven in the day was ſtill unravelled in 
the night. The next reſource of Mahomet was 
the practice of mines; but the ſoil was rocky; 
in every attempt he was ſtopped and under- 
mined by the Chriſtian engineers; nor had the 
art been yet invented of repleniſhing thoſe ſuh- 
terraneous paſſages with gunpowder, and blow- 
ing whole towers and cities into the air (41). 
A circumſtance that diſtinguiſhes the tiege of 
Conſtantinople, is the re-union of the ancient 
and modern artillery. The cannon were inter- 
mingled with the mechanical engines for caſting 
ſtones and darts; the bullet and the battering- 
ram were directed againſt the ſame walls; nor 
had. the diſcovery of gunpowder ſuperſeded the 
uſe of the liquid and unextinguifhable fire. A 
wooden turret of the largeſt ſize was advanced 
on rollers : this portable magazine of ammu- 
nition and faſcines was protected by a threefold 
covering of bulls hides; inceſſant vollies were 
ſecurely diſcharged from the loop-holes; in the 
front, three doors were contrived for the alter- 
nate ſally and retreat of the ſoldiers and work- 
men. 'They aſcended by a ſtair-caſe to the up- 
per platform; and, as high as the level of that 
platform, a ſcaling- ladder could be raiſed by 
pullies to form a bridge and grapple with the 

adverſe 


(41) The firſt theory of mines with gunpowder appears in 1480, 
in a MS. of George of Sienna (Tiraboſchi, tom. vi. P. i. p. 324.). 
They were firſt practiſed at Sarzanella, in 1487 ; but the honour and 
improvement in 1503 is aſcribed to Peter of Navarre, who uſed them 
with ſucceſs in the wars of ltaly (Hiſt, de la Ligue de Cambray, tom. 


ji. p. 9397.) 
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adverſe rampart. By theſe various arts of an- 
noyance, ſome as new as they were pernicious 
to the Greeks, the tower of St. Romanus was 
at length overturned : after. a ſevere ſtruggle, 
the Turks were repulſed from the breach and 
interrupted by darkneſs ; but they truſted, that 
with the return of light they ſhould renew the 
attack with freſh vigour and deciſive ſucceſs. 
Of this paule of action, this interval of hope, 
each moment was improved by the activity of 
the emperor and Juſtiniani, who paſſed the 
night on the ſpot, and urged the labours which 
involved the ſafety of the church and city. At 
the dawn of day, the impatient ſultan perceiv- 
ed, with aſtoniſhment and grief, that his wooden 
turret had been reduced to aſhes : the ditch was 
cleared and reſtored ; and the tower of St. Ro- 
manus was again ſtrong and enure. He de- 
plored the failure of his deſign; and uttered a 
profane exclamation, that the word of the thirty- 
{even thouſand prophets ſhould not have com- 
pelled him to believe that ſuch a work, in ſo 
mort a time, could. have been acnomplithed by 
the 1ahdels. 
wecourand The generoſity of the Chriſtian princes was 
one * Arr cold and tardy; but in the firſt apprehenſion of 
a hege, Conſtantine had negociated, in the iſles 
of the Archipelago, the Morea, and Sicily,. the 
moſt indiſpenſable ſupplies. As early as. the 
beginning of April, five (42) great ſhips, equip- 
d for merchandiſe and war, would have ſail- 


ed from the harbour of Chios, had not the wind 
blown 


(42) lt is ſingular that the Grecks ſhould not agree in the number 
of theſe illuſtrious veſſels, the ve of Ducas, the four of Phranz a 
and Leonardus, and the two of Chalcocondyles, muſt be extended to 
the ſmaller, or confined to larger, ſize. Voltaire, in giving one of 
— ſhips to Frederic III. confounds the emperors of the Eaſt and 
Ye 
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blown obſtinately from the north (43). One of 
theſe ſhips bore the Imperial flag; the remain 
ing four belonged to the Genoeſe; and they 
were laden with wheat and barley, with wine, 
oil, and vegetables, and, above all, with ſol- 
diers and mariners, for the ſervice of the capital. 
After a tedious delay, a gentle breeze, and, on 
the ſecond day, a ſtrong gale from the ſouth, 
carried them through the Helleſpont and the 
Propontis: but the city was already inveſted by 
ſea and land; and the "Turkiſh fleet, at the en- 
trance of the Boſphorus, was ſtretched from 
ſhore to ſhore, in the form of a creſcent, to in- 
tercept, or at leaſt to repel, theſe bold auxili- 
aries. The reader who has prelent to his mind 
the geographical picture of Conſtantinople, will 
conceive and admire the greatneſs of the ſpec- 
tacle. The five Chriſtian ſhips continued to ad- 
vance with joyful ſhouts, and a full preſs, both 
of ſails and oars, againſt an hoſtile fleet of three 
hundred veſſels; and the rampart, the camp, 
the coaſts of Europe and Aſia, were lined with 
innumerable ſpectators, who anxiouſly awaited 
the event of this momentous ſuccour. At the 
firſt view that event could not appear doubtful ; 
the ſuperiority of the Moſlems was beyond all 
meaſure or account; and, in a calm, their num- 
bers and valour mult inevitably have prevailed. 
But their haſty and imperfect navy had been 
created, not by the genius of the people, but 
by the will of the ſultan : in the height of their 
proſperity, the Turks have acknowledged, that 
if God had given them the earth, he had left 
the ſea to the infidels (44); and a ſeries * de- 

eats, 


43) In bold defiance, or rather in groſs ignorance, of language 
and geography, the preſident Coufin detains them at Chios with a 
Louth, and wafts them to Conſtantinople with a north, wind. 

44) The perpetual decay and weakneſs of the Turkiſh navy, way 

: - 
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feats, a rapid progreſs of decay, has eſtabliſhed 
the truth of their modeſt confeſſion. Except 
eighteen gallies of ſome force, the reſt of their 


fleet conſiſted of open boats, rudely conſtructed 


and awkwardly managed, crowded with troops, 
and deſtitute of cannon ; and, ſince courage 
ariſes in a great meaſure from the conſciouſneſs 
of ſtrength, the braveſt of the Janizaries might 
tremble on a new element. In the Chriſtian 
ſquadion, five ſtout and lofty ſhips were guided 


_ by (kilful pilots, and manned with the veterans 


of Italy and Greece, long practiſed in the arts 
and perils of the ſea. Their; weight was di- 
rected to ſink or ſcatter the weak Obdtaches that 
impeded their paſſage: their artillery ſwept the 
waters: their liquid fire was popred on the 
heads of the adverſaries, who, with the deſign 
of boarding, preſumed to pproach them ; and 


the winds and waves are always, on the fide of 
the ableſt navigators. In this conflict, the Impe- 


rial veſſel, which had been almoſt overpowered, 
was reſcued by the Genoeſe ; but the urks, in 
a diſtant and cloſer attack, were twice. repulſed 


with conſiderable loſs. Mahomet himſelf fat 
on: horſeback on the beach, to encourage their 
valour by his voice and preſence; by the pro- 
mile of reward, and by fear, more potent than 


the fear of the enemy. [The paſſions of his 
ſoul, and even the geſtures of his body (45), 
ſeemed to imitate the actions of the comba- 
tants; and, as if he had been the lord of na- 
ture, he ſpurred his ,borſe with a fearleſs and 

impotent 


he obſerved in Rycaut (State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 372—378.), 
Thevenot (Voyages, P. i. p. 229—242.), and Tott (Memoires, tom. 
iii.); the laſt of whom is always ſolicitous to amuſe and amaze his 
reader. _ 

(45) I muſt confefs, that 1 have before my eyes the living picture 
which U hncydides (I. vii. c. 71.) has drawn of the paſſions and geſ- 


- tures of the Athenians in a naval engagement in the great harbour 


of Syraculc. 
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impotent effort into the fea. His loud re- 
proaches, and the clamours of the camp, urged 
the Ottomans to a third attack, more fatal and 
bloody than the two former; and I muſt re- 
peat, though I cannot credit, the evidence of 
Phranza, who affirms, from their own mouth, 
that they loſt above twelve thouſand men in 
the ſlaughter of the day. They fled in diforder 
to the ſhores of Europe and Aſia, while the 
Chriſtian . ſquadron, triumphant and unhurt, 
ſteered along the Boſphorus, and ſecurely an- 
chored within the chain of the harbour. In 
the confidence of victory, they boaſted that the 
whole Turkiſh power muſt have yielded to their 
arms ; but the admiral, or captain baſhaw, 
found ſome conſolation for a painful wound in 
his eye, by repreſenting that accident as the 
cauſe of his defeat. Baltha Ogh was a rene- 
gade of the race of the Bulgarian princes : his 
military character was tainted with the unpo- 
pular vice of avarice ; and under the deſpotiſm 
of the prince or people, misfortune is a ſuffi- 
cient evidence of guilt. His rank and ſervices 
were annihilated by the diſpleaſure of Mahomet. 
In the royal preſence, the captain baſhaw was 
extended on the ground by four ſlaves, and re- 
ceived one hundred ſtrokes with a golden 
rod (46): his death had been pronounced; and 
he adored the clemency of the ſultan, who was 
{atisfied with the. milder puniſhment of confiſ- 
cation and exile. The introduction of this ſup- 
ply revived the hopes of the Greeks, and ac- 
cuſed the ſupineneſs of their weſtern allies. 
Amidſt the deſerts of Anatolia and the rocks 

Vol. XII. 8 of 


(46) According to the exaggerationor corrupt text of Ducas (c. 38. ), 
this golden bar was of the enormous and incredible weight of 50g 
libræ, or pounds. Bouillaud's reading of soo drachms, or five 
pounds, is ſufficient to exerciſe the arm of Mahomet, and bruiſe the 
back of his admiral. | 
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of Paleſtine, the millions of the cruſades had 
buried themſelves in a voluntary and inevitable 
grave; but the ſituation of the Imperial city 


was ſtrong againſt her enemies, and acceſſible 


to her friends; and a rational and moderate ar- 
mament of the maritime ſtates might have ſaved 
the relics of the Roman name, and maintained 
a Chriſtian fortreſs in the heart of the Ottoman 
empire. Yet this was the ſole and feeble at- 
tempt for the deliverance of Conſtantinople: 
the more diſtant powers were inſenfible of its 
danger; and the ambaſſador of Hungary, or at 
leaſt of Huniades, refided in the Turkiſh camp, 
to remove the fears, and to direct the opera- 
tions, of the ſultan (47). | 3 
It was difficult for the Greeks to penetrate 
the ſecret of the divan ; yet the Greeks are per- 
ſuaded, that a reſiſtance, ſo obſtinate and ſur- 
priſing, had fatigued the perſeverance of Ma- 
homet. He began to meditate a retreat, and 
the ſiege would have been ſpeedily raiſed if the 
ambition and jealouſy of the ſecond vizir had 
not oppoſed the perfidious advice of Calil Ba- 
ſhaw, who ſtill maintained a ſecret correfpon- 
dence with the Byzantine court. The reduc- 
tion of the city appeared to be hopeleſs, unleſs 
a double attack could be made fiom the har- 
bour as well as from the land ; but the harbour 


was inacceſſible: an impenetrable chain was now 


defended by eight large thips,*more than twenty 
of a ſmaller ſize, with ſeveral gallies and floops ; 
and, inſtead of forcing their barrier, the Turks 
might apprehend a naval fally, and a ſecond 
encounter in the open ſea. In this perplexity, 

| the 


(47) Ducas, who confeſſes himſelf ill informed of the affairs of 
Hungary, afligns a motive of ſuperſtition, a fatal belief that Con- 
4tantinople would be the term of the Turkiſh corqueſts, Sce Phranza 


(J. iii. c. 20.) and Si ondanus. | 


” . 0 


—— 
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the genius of Mahomet conceived and executed 
a plan of a bold and marvellous caſt, of tranſ- 
porting by land his lighter veſſels and military 
ſtores from the Boſphorus into the higher part 
of the harbour. The diſtance is about ten 
miles; the ground is uneven, and was over- 
ſpread with thickets; and, as the road muſt be 
opened behind the ſuburb of Galata, their free 
paſſage or total deſtruction muſt depend on the 
option of the Genoeſe. But theſe ſelfiſn mer- 
chants were ambitious of the favour of being 
the laſt devoured; and the deficiency of art 
was ſupplied by the ſtrength of obedient my- 
riads. A level way was covered with a broad 
platform of ſtrong and ſolid planks ;' and to 
render them more ſlippery and ſmooth; they 
were anointed with the fat of ſheep and oxen. 
Fourſcore light gallies and brigantines of fifty 
and thirty oars, were diſembarked on the Boſ- 
phorus ſhore ; arranged ſucceſſively on rollers ; 
and drawn forwards by the power of men and 
pullies. Two guides or pilots were ſtationed at 
the helm, and the bow, of each veſlel ; the ſails 
were unfurled to the winds; and the labour was 
cheered by ſong and acclamation. In the courſe 
of a ſingle night, this Turkiſh fleet painfully 
climbed the hill, ſteered over the plain, and 
was launched from the declivity into the ſhal- 
low waters of the harbour, far above the moleſ- 
tation of the deeper veſſels of the Greeks. The 
real importance of this operation was magnified 
by the conſternation and confidence which it 
inſpired : but the notorious, unqueſtionable, fact 
was diſplayed before the eyes; and 1s recorded 
by the pens, of the two nations (48). A ſimilar 
'O2 {tratagem 

(48) The unanimous teſtimony of the four Greeks is confirmed by 


Cantemir (p. 96.) from the Turkiſh annals : but 1 could with to con- 
tract the diſtance of ten miles, and to prolong the term of one night, 
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ſtratagem had been repeatedly practiſed by the 


ancients (49); the Ottoman gallies (I muſt again 


repeat) ſhould be conſidered as large boats; 
and, if we compare the magnitude and the diſ- 
tance, the obſtacles and the means, the boaſted 
miracle (50) has perhaps been equalled by the 
induſtry of our own times (51). As ſoon as 
Mahomet had occupied the upper harbour with 
a fleet and army; he conſtructed, in the nar- 
roweſt part, a bridge, or rather mole, of fifty 


cubits in breadth and one hundred in length: 


it was formed of caſks and hogſheads ; joined 
with rafters, linked with 1ron, and covered with 
a ſolid floor. On this floating battery, he plant- 
ed one of his largeſt cannon, while the fourſcore 
gallies, with troops and ſcaling-ladders, ap- 
proached the moſt acceſſible ſide, which had 
formerly been ſtormed by the Latin conquerors. 
The indolence of the Chriſtians has been ac- 
cuſed for not deſtroying theſe unfiniſhed works; 
but their fire, by a ſuperior fire was controlled 
and filenced ; nor were they wanting in a noc- 
turnal attempt to burn the veſſels as well as 
the bridge of the ſultan. His vigilance pre- 
vented their approach ; their foremoſt galliots 
were ſunk or taken ; forty youths, the braveſt 
of Italy and Greece, were inhumanly maſſacred 
at his command; nor could the emperor's grief 
be aſſuaged by the juſt though cruel retaliation, 

of 


(49) Phranza relates two examples of a fimilar tranſportation over 
the ſix miles of the Iſthmus of Corinth ; the one fabulous, of Auguſtus 
after the battle of Actium; the other true, of Nicetas, a Greek gene- 
ral in the th century. To theſe he might have added a bold enter- 
priſe of Hannibal, to introduce his veſſel; into the harbour of Taren- 
tum (Polybius, I. viii. p. 749 edit. 2 ; 

(50) A Greek of Candia, who had ſerved the Venetians in a ſimi- 
lar undertaking (Spond. A. D. 1438, Ne 35.), might poſſibly be the 
adviſer and agent of Mahomet. 

(51) I particularly allude to our own embarkations on the lakes af 
Canada in the years 1776 and 1777, ſo great in the labour, ſo fruit- 
leſs in the event. 
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of expoſing from the walls the heads of two 


hundred and ſixty Muſulman captives. Aſter a Diſtreſs of 
ſiege of forty days, the fate of Conſtantinople 


could no longer be averted. The diminutive 
garriſon was exhauſted by a double attack: the 
fortifications, which had ſtood for ages againſt 
hoſtile violence, were diſmantled on all-fides by 
the Ottoman cannon: many breaches were 
opened ; -and near the gate of St. Romanus, four 
towers had been levelled with the ground. For 
the payment of his feeble and mutinous troops, 
Conſtantine was compelled to deſpoil the church- 
es with the promiſe of a fourfold reſtitution ; 
and his ſacrilege offered a new reproach to the 
enemies of the union. A ſpirit of diſcord im- 
paired the remnant of the Chriftian ſtrength: 
the Genoeſe and Venetian auxiliaries aſſerted the 
pre-eminence of their reſpective ſervice; and 
Juſtiniani and the great duke, whoſe ambition 
was not extinguiſhed by the common danger, ac- 
cuſed each other of treachery and cowardice. 


During the ſiege of Conſtantinople, the words Proparets- 
ons or tne 


of peace and capitulation had been ſometimes Turks for 
pronounced; and ſeveral embaſſies had paſſedthe generai 


aſſault, 


between the camp and the city (52). The Ray 28. 


Greek emperor was humbled by adverſity; and 
would have yielded to any terms compatible with 
religion and royalty. The Turkiſh ſultan was 
defirous of ſparing the blood of his ſoldiers ; 
ſtill more defirous of ſecuring for his own uſe 
the Byzantine treaſures ; and he accompliſhed a 
ſacred duty in preſenting to the Gabours, the 
choice of circumciſion, of tribute, or of death. 
The avarice of Mahomet might have been ſa- 
tisfied with an annual ſum of one hundred thou- 

185 ſand 


(52) Chalcocondyles and Ducas differ in the time and circumſtances 
of the negociation; and as it was neither glorious nor ſalutary, the 
faithful Phranza ſpares his prince even the thoughts of a ſurrender. 
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ſand ducats: but his ambition graſped the ca- 
pital of the Eaſt ; to the prince he offered a rich 


equivalent, to the people a free toleration, or a 


ate departure: but after ſome fruitleſs treaty, he 
declared his reſolution of finding either a throne, 
or a grave, under the walls of Conſtantinople. 
A ſenſe of honour, and the fear of univerſal re- 
proach, forbade Palzologus to reſign the city 
into the hands of the Ottomans; and he deter- 


mined to abide the laſt extremities of war. Se, 


veral days were employed by the ſultan in the 
Preparations of the affault; and a refpite ; was 
granted by his favourite, ſcience of aſtrology, 
which had fixed on the twenty-ninth of May, as 
the fortunate and fatal hour. On 'the evening 
of the twenty-feventh, he iſſued his final orders; 
aſſembled in his preſence the military chiefs 
and diſperſed his SID through the camp to 
proclaim the duty, and the motives, of the pe- 
rilous enterpriſe. Fear is the firſt principle of a 
deſpotic government; and his menaces were ex- 
preſſed in the Oriental ſtyle, that the fugitives 
and deſerters, had they the wings of a you: (53), 
atk i Hos at oh waa, „ v5 


. (53) Theſe wings (Chalcocondyles, 1. viii. p. 208.) are no more. 


than an Oriental figure : but in the tragedy of Irene, Mahomet's paſ- 
lion ſoars above ſenſe and reaſon : | | hes ö 

Should the fierce North, upon his frozen wings, 

Bear him aloft above the wondering clouds, 

And ſeat him in the Pleiads golden chariot— 

Thence ſhould my fury drag him down to tortures. | 
Beſides the extravagance of the rant, I muſt obſerve, 1. That the ope 
ration of the winds muſt be. confined to the ler region of the aijr. 


2. That the name, etymology, and fable of the Pleiads are purely 


Greek (Scholiaſt ad Homer. Z. 486. Eudocia in Ionis, p. 339. 


Apollodor. I. iii. c. 10. Heine, p. 229. Not. 682.), and had no affi- 


nity with the aſtronomy of the Eaſt (Hyde ad Ulugbeg, Tabul. in 
Syntagma Diſlert. tom. i. p. 40. 42. Gognet, Origine des Arts, &c. 
tom. vi. p- {3078 elm, Hiſt. du Calendrier, p. 73.), which 
Mahomet had ſtudied. 3. The golden chariot does not exiſt either in 
ſcience or fiction, but I much fear that Dr. Johnſon has confounded 
the Pleiads with the great bear or waggon, the zodiac with a nor- 
thern conſtellation : * „ i 
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ſhould not eſcape from bis inexorable juſtice. 


The greateſt part of his b ws and Janizaries 


were the offspring of Chriſtian parents; but the 
glories of the Turkiſh name were perpetuated by 
ſucceſſive adoption; and, in the gradual change 


of individuals, the ſpirit of a legion, a regi- 
ment, or an ca, is ke 18 alive by imitation and 
diſcipline. In this ho 


wa —— the Moſlems 
were exhorted to purify their minds with pray- 


er, their bodies with ſeven ablutions ; and ta 


abſtain from food till the cloſe of the enſuing 
day. A crowd of derviſhes viſited the tents to 


inſtil the defire of martyrdom, and the aſſurance 
of ſpending an immortal youth amidſt the rivers 


and gardens of paradiſe, and in the embraces of 
the black e . virgins. Yet Mahomet princi- 
pally truſted to the efficacy of temporal and vi- 
ble rewards. A double pay was promiſed to 
the victorious troops; © The city and the build- 
o 1ngs,” ſaid Mahomet, are mine: but I re- 
“ ſign to your valour the captives and the ſpoil, 
the treaſures of gold and beauty: be rich and 
* be happy. Many are the provinces of my 
* empire: the intrepid ſoldier who firſt aſcends 
« the walls of Conſtantinople, ſhall be reward- 
* ed with the government of the faireſt and moſt 
«* wealthy; and my gratitude ſhall accumulate 
his honours and fortunes above the meaſure of 
& his own hopes.“ Such various and potent 
motives diffuſed among the Turks a general ar- 
dour, regardleſs of life and impatient for action: 
the camp reechoed with the Moſlem ſhouts of, 
* God is God, there is but one God, and Ma- 
e hometis the apoſtle of God (54);” and the ſea 
and 


(54) Phranza 8 with theſe Moſlem acclamations, not for the 
name of God, but for that of the prophet: the pious zeal of Voltaire 
18 exceſſive, and even ridiculous. | 
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and land, from Galata to the ſeven towers, were 
illuminated by the blaze of their nocturnal fires. 


Laſt fare- 
wel of the. 
emperor 
and the 


Greeks. 


Far different was the ſtate of the Chriſtians ; 


who, with loud and impotent complaints, de- 


2 the guilt, or the puniſhment, of their 


ins. The celeſtial image of the Virgin had been 
expoſed in ſolemn proceſſion; but their divine 
atroneſs was deaf to their entreaties; they ac- 


euſed the obſtitiicy of the emperor for refuſing a 
timely furrender; anticipated the horrors of their 


fate; and fighed for the repoſe and ſecurity of 
l 


Turkiſh ſervitude. The nobleſt of the Greeks, 
and the brayeſt of the allies, were ſummoned 


to the palace, to prepare them, on the evening 


of the twenty-eighth, for the duties and dangers 


of the general aſſault. The laſt ſpeech of Pa- 


læologus was the funeral oration of the Roman 


empire (55): he promiſed, he conjured, and he 


vainly attempted to infuſe the hope which was 
extinguiſhed in his own mind. In this world 


all was comfortlefs and gloomy ; and neither the 


goſpel nor the church have propoſed any con- 
ſpicuous recompenſe to the heroes who fall in 
the ſervice of their country. But the example 
of their prince, and the confinement of a ſiege, 
had armed theſe warriors with the courage of 
deſpair; and the pathetic ſcene is deſcribed by 
the feelings of the hiſtorian Phranza, who was 


himſelf preſent at this mournful aſſembly. They 


wept, they embraced; regardleſs of their fami- 
lies and fortunes, they devoted their lives; and 
each commander, departing to his ftation, main- 
tained all night a vigilant and anxious watch on 

? . tas 482 the 


c 15 5) I am afraid that this diſcourſe was compoſed by Phranza him- 
elf : 


and it ſmells ſo groſsly of the ſermon and the convent, that I al- 
moſt doubt whether it was pronounced hy Conſtantine. Leonardus 
aſſigns him another ſpeech, in which he addreſſes himſelf more re- 
fpeQfully to the Latin auxiliaries, 
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the rampart. ' The emperor, and ſome faithful 
companions, entered the dome of St. Sophia, 
which in a few hours was to be converted into 
a moſch ; and devoutly received, with tears and 
rayers, the ſacrament of the holy communion. 
He repoſed ſome moments in the palace, which 
reſounded with cries and lamentations; ſolicited 
the pardon of all whom he might have inju- 
red (56); and mounted on horſeback to viſit the 
guards, and explore the motions of the enemy. 
The diſtreſs and fall of the laſt Conſtantine are 
more glorious than the long proſperity of the 


Byzantine Cæſars. 
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15 the confuſion of darkneſs an aſſailant may The gene- 
ſometimes ſucceed ; but in this great and general lu, a —_ 


attack, the military Judgment and aſtrological 
knowledge of Mahomet adviſed him to expect 
the morning, the memorable” twenty-ninth of 
May, in the fourteen hundred and hifty-third 
859 of the Chriſtian æra. The preceding night 


ad been ſtrenuouſly employed: the troops, the 


cannon, and the faſcines, were advanced to the 
edge of the ditch, which in many parts Pre- 
fented a ſmooth and level paſſage to the breach; 


and his fourſeore gallies almoſt touched with the 


rows and their ſcaling-ladders, the leſs defenſi- 
ble walls of the harbour. Under pain of death, 
filence was enjoined : but the phyfical laws of 
motion and found are not obedient to diſcipline 
or fear; each individual might ſuppreſs his voice 
and meaſure his footſteps; but the march and 


labour of thouſands muſt inevitably produce a 


ſtrange confuſion of diffonant elamours, which 
reached the ears of the watchmen of the tow- 
ers. 


(56) This abaſement, which devotion has fometimes extorted from 
dying princes, is an improvement of the goſpel doctrine of the for- 
giveneſs of injuries: it is more eaſy to forgive 490 times, than once 
to alk pardon of an inferior. 
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ers. At day-break, without the cuſtomary ſig 
nal of the morning gun, the Turks aſſaulted the 
city by ſea and land; and the ſimilitude of a 
twined or twiſted thread has been applied to the 
cloſeneſs and continuity of their line of at- 
tack (57). The foremoſt ranks conſiſted, of the 
refuſe of the hoſt, a voluntary crowd who fought 
without order or command; of the feeblenefs 
of age or childhood, of peaſants and vagrants, 
and of all who had joined the camp in the blind 
hope of plunder and martyrdom. The common 
impulſe drove them onwards to the wall: the 
moſt audacious to climb were inſtantly, precipi- 


tated; and not a dart, not a bullet, of the Chriſ- 


tians, was idly waſted on the accumulated 
throng... But their ſtrength and ammunition 
were exhauſted 'm this laborious defence : the 
ditch was filled with the bodies of the 'flain; 
they ſupported the foctſteps of their compani- 
ons; and of this devoted vanguard, the death 
was more ſerviceable than. the life. Under their 
reſpective baſhaws and ſanjaks, the troops of 
Anatolia and Romania were ſucceſſively led to 
the charge: their progreſs was various and 
doubtful ; but, after a conffict of two hours, the 
Greeks ſtill maintained, and improved, their ad- 
vantage; and the yoice of the emperor was 
heard, encouraging his ſoldiers to atchieve, by 
2 laſt effort, the deliverance of their country. 
In. that fatal moment, the Janizaries aroſe, freſh, 
vigorous, and invincible. The: fultan himſelf 
on horſeback, with an iron mace in his hand, 
was the ſpectator and judge of their valour: he 
was ſurrounded by ten thouſand of his domeſtic 
WT troops, 


(57) Beſides the 10,000, guards, and the ſailors and the marines, 
Dons numbers in this general aſſault 250,000 Turks, both horſe and 
ot. 
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troops, whom he reſerved for the deciſive occa- 
ſions; and the tide of battle was directed and 
impelled by his voice and eye. His numerous 
miniſters of juſtice: were poſted behind the line, 
to urge, to reſtrain, and to puniſh ; and if dan- 
ger was in the front, ſhame and inevitable death 
were in the rear, of the fugitives. The cries of 
tear and of pain were drowned in the martial 
muſic of drums, trumpets, and attaballs; and 
experience has proved, that the mechanical ope- 
ration of ſounds, by quickening the circulation 
of the blood and ſpirits, will act on the human 
machine more forcibly than the eloquence of 
reaſon and honour. From the lines, the gallies, 
and the bridge, the Ottoman ar tillery thunder- 
ed on all ſides; and the camp and city, the 
Greeks and the Turks, were involved in a cloud 
of ſmoke, which could only be diſpelled by the 
final deliverance or ee ee of t the Roman 
empire. The fingle combats of the heroes of 
hiſtory or fable, amuſe our fancy and engage 
our affections: the {kiltul evolutions of war may 
inform the mind, and improve a neceſſary, 
though pernicious, ſcience. | But in the uniform 
and odious pictures of a general aſſault, all is 
blood, and horror, and confuſion; nor ſhall I 
ſtrive, at the diſtance of three centuries and a 


thouſand miles, to delineate a ſcene, of which 


there could be no ſpectators, and of which the 
actors themſelves were incapable of forming any 
juſt or adequate idea. 

The immediate loſs of Conſtantinople may be 
aſcribed to the bullet, or arrow, which pierced 
the gauntlet of John Juſtiniani. The fight of 
his blood, and the exquiſite pain, appalled the 
courage of the chief, whoſe arms and counſels 
were the firmeſt rampart of the 2. As he 

withdrew from his ſtation in queſt ſu 1 
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his flight was perceived and ſtopped by the in- 
defatigable emperor. © Your wound,” exclaim- 


ed Palzologus, is ſlight; the danger is preſſing; 


«your preſence is neceſſary; and whither will 
« you retire?” *I will retire,” ſaid the trem- 
bling Genoeſe, ©. by the ſame road which God 
has opened to the 'Turks ;” and at theſe words 
he haſtily paſſed through one of the breaches of 
the inner wall. By this puſillanimous act, he 
ſtained the honours of a military life; and the 
tew days which he ſurvived in Galata, or the 
iſle of Chios, were embittered by his own and 
the public reproach (58). His example was imi- 
tated by the greateſt part of the Latin auxiliaries, 
and the defence began to ſlacken when the attack 
was preſſed with redoubled vigour. The num- 
ber of the Ottomans was fifty, perhaps an hun- 
dred, times ſuperior to that of the Chriſtians: 
the double walls'were reduced by the cannon to 
an heap of ruins: in a circuit of ſeveral miles, 
ſome places muſt be found more eaſy of acceſs, 
or more feebly guarded; and if the beſiegers 
could penetrate in a ſingle point, the whole city 
was irrecoverably loſt. The firſt who deſerved 
the ſultan's reward was Haſſan the Janizary, of 
gigantic ſtature and ſtrength. With his ſcyme- 


tar in one hand and his buckler in the other, he 


aſcended the outward fortification : of the thirty 
Jamzaries, who were emulous of his valour, 


eighteen periſhed in the bold adventure. Haſ- 


ſan and his twelve companions had reached the 
ſummit ; the giant was precipitated from the 
| rampart ; 


(38) In the ſevere cenſure of the flight of Juſtiniani, Phranza ex- 
preſſes his own feelings, and thoſe of the public. For ſome private 
reaſons, he is treated with more lenity and reſpect by aces: has the 
words of Leonardus Chienſis expreſs his ſtrong and recent indigna- 
tion, gloriæ, ſalutis, ſuique oblitus. In the whole ſeries of their Eaſtern 
policy, his countrymen, the Genoeſe, were always ſuſpected, and oſ- 
ten guilty. 
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rampart; he roſe on one knee, and was again 
oppreſſed by a ſhower of darts and ſtones. But 
his ſucceſs had proved that the atchievement was 

ſible: the walls and towers were inſtantly 
covered with a ſwarm of Turks; and the Greeks, 
now driven from the vantage ground, were over- 
whelmed by encreaſing multitudes. Amidſt 
theſe multitudes, the emperor (59), who accom- 
pliſhed all the duties of a general and a ſoldier, 
was long ſeen, and finally loſt. The nobles, who 
fought round his perſon, ſuſtained till their laſt 
breath the honourable names of Palzologus and 


Cantacuzene: his mournful exclamation was 


heard, Cannot there be found a Chriſtian to 
cut off my head (60) ?“ and his laſt fear was 
that of falling alive into the hands of the infi- 
dels (61). The prudent deſpair of Conſtantine 
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caſt away the purple: amidſt the tumult he fell Death of 


by an unknown hand, and his body was buried** 


ror 


empe- 
Con- 


under a mountain of the ſlain. After his death, ftantine 


reſiſtance and order were no more: the Greeks 
fled towards the city; and many were preſſed 
and ſtifled in the narrow paſs of the gate of St. 
Romanus. The victorious Turks ruſhed through 
the breaches of the inner wall; and as they ad- 
vanced into the ſtreets, they were ſoon joined 


by 


(59) Ducas kills him with two blows of Turkiſh ſoldiers; Chalco- 
condyles wounds him in the ſhoulder, and then tramples him in the 
gate. The grief of Phranza carrying him among the enemy, eſcapes 
trom the preciſe image of his death; but we may, without fattery, 
apply theſe noble lines of Dryden : 


As to Sebaſtian, let them ſearch the field; 

And where they find a mountain of the flain, 

Send one toclimb, and looking down beneath, 

There they will find him at his manlylength, 

With his face up to heaven, in that red monument 

Which his good ſword had digged. 

(Go) Spondanus (A. D. 1453, No 10.), who has hopes of his ſalva- 

tion, wiſhes to abſolve this demand from the guilt of ſuicide. 
(61) Leonardus Chienſis very properly obſerves, that the Turks, 
had they known the emperor, would have labourcd to fave and ſecure 
a captive fo acceptable to the ſultan. 


Palzolo- 
gus. 
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by their brethren, who had forced the gate Phe- 
nar on the tide of the harbour (62). In the 
firſt heat of the purſuit, about two thouſand 
Chriſtians were put to the ſword; but avarice 
ſoon prevailed over cruelty ; and the victors ac- 
knowledged, that they ſhould immediately have 
given quarter if the valour of the emperor and 
his choſen bands had not prepared them for a 
ſimilar oppoſition in every part of the capital. 
zol of ede It was thus, after a ſiege of fifty- three days, that 
-nwire, Conſtantinople, which had defied the power of 
Choſroes, the Chagan, and the caliphs, was ir- 
retrievably ſubdued by the arms of Mahomet 
the ſecond; Her empire only had been ſubvert- 
ed by the Latins: her religion was trampled in 
the duſt by the Moſlem conquerors (63). 
The Turks Ihe tidings of misfortune fly with a rapid 
pillage wing; yet ſuch was the extent of Conſtantino- 
—— ple, that the more diſtant quarters might prolong 
2 ſome moments the happy ignorance of their 
ruin (64). But in the general conſternation, in 
the feelings of ſelfiſh or ſocial anxiety, 1n the 
tumult and thunder of the aſſault, a ſleepieß night 
and morning mult have elapſed; nor can I be- 
lieve that many Greciaa ladies were awakened 
by the Janizaries from a ſound and tranquil 
ſlumber. On the aſſurance of the public cala- 
mity, the houſes and convents were 1nſtantly de- 
lerted; and the trembling inhabitants flocked to- 


gether 


(62) Cantemir, p. 96. The Chriſtian ſhips in the mouth of the har- 
our, kad flanked and retarded this naval attack. 

(52) Chalcocondyles moſt abſurdly ſuppoſes, that Conſtantinople 

was tacked by the Afiatics in revenge for the ancient calamitics of 
Troy ; and the grammarians of the xvth century are happy to melt 
down the uncouth appellation of Turks, into the more claſſical name 
of Trucri. 
(64) When Cyrus ſurpriſed Babylon during the celebration of a 
t-{cival, fo vaſt was the city, and ſo careleſs were the inhabitants, that 
much time elapſed before the dittant quarters knew that they were cap- 
tives (Herodotus, J. i. c. 191.), and Uſher (Annal. p. 78.), who has 
quoced from the prophet Jeremiah a paſſage of ſimilar import. 
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gether in the ſtreets, like an herd of timid ani- 
mals; as if accumulated weakneſs could be pro- 
ductive of ſtrength, or in the vain hope, that 
amid the crowd, each individual might be ſafe 
and inviſible. From every part of the 1 
they flowed into the church of St. Sophia: i 

the ſpace of an hour, the ſanctuary, the . 
the nave, the upper and lower galleries, were 
filled with the multitudes of fathers and huſbands, 


of women and children, of pneſts, monks, and. 


religious virgins: the doors were barted on the 
inſide, and they ſought protection from the ſa- 
cred dome, which they had ſo lately abhorred 
as a profane and polluted edifice. Their conh- 
dence was founded on the prophecy of an en- 
thuſiaſt or impoſtot; that one day the Turks 
would enter Conſtantinople, and purſue the Ro- 
mans as far as the column of Conſtantine in the 
ſquare before St. Sophia: but that this would be 
the term of their calamities: that an angel 
would deſcend from heaven, with a ſword in his 
hand, and would deliver the empire, with that 
celeſtial weapon, to a poor man ſeated at the 
foot of the column. © Take this ſword,” would 
he lay, © and avenge the people of the Lord.” 
At theſe animating words; the Turks would in- 
ſtantly fly, and the victorious Romans would 
drive them from the Weſt, and from all Anato- 
lia, as far as the frontiers of Perſia. It is on 
this occafion, that Ducas, with ſome fancy and 
much truth, upbraids the diſcord and obſtinacy 
of the Greeks. © Had that ange! appeared,” 
exclaims the hiſtorian, * had he offered to ex- 
* terminate your foes if you would conſent 
* to the union of the church, even then, 
in that fatal moment, you would have 


rejected 
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rejected your ſafety or have deceived your 
*© God (65).” wo 

While they expected the deſcent of the tardy 
angel, the doors were broken with axes; and as 
the Turks encountered no reſiſtance, their blood- 
leſs hands were employed in ſelecting and ſecu- 
ring the multitude of their priſoners. Youth, 
beauty, and the appearance of wealth, attracted 
their choice; and the right of property was de- 
cided among themſelves by a prior ſeizure, by 
perſonal ſtrength, and by the authority of com- 
mand. In the ſpace of an hour, the male cap- 
tives were bound with cords, the females with 
their veils and girdles. The ſenators were link- 
ed with their ſlaves; the prelates, with the por- 
ters, of the church; and young men of a ple- 
beian claſs, with noble maids, whoſe faces had 
been inviſible to the ſun and their neareſt kin- 
dred. In this common captivity, the ranks of 
ſociety were confounded; the ties of nature 
were cut aſunder; and the inexorable ſoldier 
was Careleſs of the father's groans, the tears of 
the mother, and the lamentations of the chil- 
dren. The loudeſt in their wailings were the 
nuns, who were torn from the altar with naked 


boſoms, outſtretched hands, and diſhevelled 


hair: and we ſhould piouſly believe that few 


could be tempted to prefer the vigils of the ha- 
ram to thoſe of the monaſtery. Of theſe unfor- 
tunate Greeks, of theſe domeſtic animals, whole 
{trings were rudely driven through the ſtreets; 


and as the conquerors were eager to return for 
| | more 


(65) This lively deſcription is extracted from Ducas (c. 39.), who 
two years afterwards was ſent ambaſſador from the prince of Leſbos 
to the ſultan (c. 44.). Till Leſbos was ſubdued in 1463 (Phranza, 1. 
iii. c. 27.), that iſland muſt have been full of the fugitives of Conſtan- 
— who delighted to repeat, perhaps to adorn, the tale of their 
miſery, 


n 


e 
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more prey, their trembling pace was quickened 
with menaces and blows. At the ſame hour, a 
ſimilar rapine was exerciſed 1n all the churches 
and monaſteries, in all the palaces and habita- 
tions of the capital; nor could any place, how- 
ever ſacred or ſequeſtered, protect the perſons 
or the property of the Greeks. Above ſixty 
thouſand of this devoted people were tranſport- 
ed from the city to the camp and fleet; ex- 
changed or ſold according to the caprice or in- 
tereſt of their maſters, and diſperſed in remote 
ſervitude through the provinces of the Ottoman 
empire. Among theſe we may notice ſome re- 
markable characters. The hiſtorian Phranza, 
firſt chamberlain and principal ſecretary, was 
involved with his family in the common lot. 
After ſuffering four months the hardſhips of fla- 
very, he recovered his freedom; in the enſuing 
winter he ventured to Adrianople, and ranſomed 
his wife from the mir baſbi or maſter of the 
horſe; but his two children, in the flower of 
youth and beauty, had been ſeized for the uſe of 
Mahomet himſelf. The daughter of Phranza 
died in the ſeraglio, perhaps a virgin: his ſon, 
in the fifteenth year of his age, preferred death 
to infamy, and was ſtabbed by the hand of the 
royal lover (66). A deed thus inhuman, cannot 
ſurely be expiated by the taſte and hberality 
with which he relealed a Grecian matron, and 
her two daughters, on receiving a Latin ode from 
Philelphus, who had choſen a wite in that noble 
family (67). The pride or cruelty of Mahomet 

Vor. XII. P would 


as the moſt corrupt and inhuman of tyrants. | 
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would have been moſt ſenſibly gratified by the 
capture of a Roman legate; but the dexterity of 
cardinal Ifidore eluded the ſearch, and he eſca- 
ped from Galata in a plebeian habit (68). The 
chain and entrance of the outward harbour was 
ſtill occupied by the Italian ſhips of merchan- 
diſe and war. They had ſignaliſed their valour 
in the ſiege; they embraced the moment of re- 
treat, while the Turkiſh mariners were diſſipated 
in the pillage of the city. When they hoiſted 
ſail, the beach was covered with a ſuppliant and 
lamentable crowd : but the means of tranſpor- 
tation were ſcanty: the Venetians and Genoeſe 
ſelected their countrymen; and, notwithſtanding 
the faireſt promiſes of the ſultan, the inhabitants 
of Galata evacuated their houſes, and embarked 
with their moſt precious effects. 


Amount of In the fall and the ſack of great cities, an hiſ- 


the ſpoil. 


torian is condemned to repeat the tale of uniform 
calamity: the ſame effects muſt be produced by 
the ſame paſſions; and when thoſe paſſions may 
be indulged without control, ſmall, alas! is the 
difference between civilized and ſavage man. 


Amidſt the vague exclamations of bigotry and 


batred, the Turks are not accuſed of a wanton 
or immoderate effuſion of Chriſtian blood: but 
according to their maxims (the maxims of anti- 
quity), the lives of the vanquiſhed were forfeit- 
ed; and the legitimate reward of the conqueror 
was derived from the ſervice, the ſale, or the 
ranſom, of his captives of both ſexes (69). The 

| wealth 


(68) The Commentaries of Pius II. ſuppoſe, that he craftily placed 
his cardinal's hat on the head of a corpſe which was cut off and expo- 
ſed in triumph, while the legate himſelf was bought and delivered, as 
a captive of no value. The great Belgie Chronicle adorns his eſcape 
with new adventures, which he 14 (ſays Spondanus, A. D. 
1453, No 15.) in his own letters, leſt he ſhould loſe the merit and re- 
ward of ſuffering for Chriſt. | 

(69) Buſbequius expatiates with pleaſure and applauſe on the rights 
of war, and the uſe of ſlavery, among the ancients and the Turks (de 
Legat. Turcici, epiſt. iii. p. 161.). 
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wealth of Conſtantinople had been granted by 
the ſultan to his victorious troops: and the ra- 
pine of an hour is more productive than the in- 
duſtry of years. But as no regular diviſion was 
attempted of the ſpoil, the reſpective ſhares 


were not determined by merit; and the rewards 


of valour were ſtolen away by the followers of 
the camp, who had declined the toil and dan- 
ger of the battle. The narrative of their de- 
predations could not afford either amuſement or 
inſtruction: the total amount, in the laſt poverty 
of the empire, has been valued at four millions 
of ducats (70); and of this ſum, a ſmall part 
was the property of the Venetians, the Genoeſe, 
the Florentines, and the merchants of Ancona. 
Of theſe foreigners, the ſtock was improved in 


quick and perpetual circulation: but the riches 


of the Greeks were diſplayed in the idle oſtenta- 
tion of palaces and wardrobes, or deeply buried 
in treaſures of ingots and old coin, leſt it ſhould 
be demanded at their hands for the defence of 
their country. The profanation and plunder of 
the monaſteries and churches, excited the moſt 
tragic complaints. The dome of St. Sophia it- 
ſelf, the earthly heaven, the ſecond firmament, 
the vehicle of the cherubim, the throne of the 
glory of God (71), was deſpoiled of the obla- 
tions of ages; and the gold and filver, the pearls 
and jewels, the vaſes and ſacerdotal ornaments, 
were moſt wickedly converted to the ſervice of 
mankind. After the divine images had been 
{tripped of all that could be valuable to a pro- 

P 2 fane 


(70) This ſum is ſpecified in a marginal note of Leunclavius (Chal- 
cocondyles, I. viii. p. 21 i), but in the diſtribution to Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, and Ancona, of 50, 20, 20, and 15,000 ducats, I ſuſpect 


that a figure has been dropt. Even with the reſtitution, the foreign 
property would ſcarcely exceed one-fourth. 

(7 y See the enthuſiaſtic praiſes and lamentations of Phranza (I. ili. 
C. 17. * 
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ſane eye, the canvaſs, or the wood, was torn, 
or broken, or burnt, or trod under foot, or ap- 
plied, in the ſtables or the kitchen, to the vileſt 
uſes. The example of ſacrilege was imitated 
however from the Latin conquerors of Con- 
{tantinople ; and the treatment which Chritt, 
the Virgin, and the ſaints, bad ſuſtained from 
the guilty Catholic, might be inflicted by the 
zealous Muſulman on the monuments of idola- 
try. Perhaps, inſtead of joining the public cla- 
mour, a philoſopher will obſerve, that in the 
decline of the arts, the workmanſhip could-not 
be more valuable than the work; and that a 
freſh ſupply of viſions and miracles would 
ſpeedily be renewed by the craft of the prieſt 
and the credulity of the people. He will more 
ſeriouſly deplore the loſs of the Byzantine libra- 
ries, which were deſtroyed or ſcattered in the 
general confuſion: one hundred and twenty 
thouſand manuſcripts are ſaid to have diſap- 
peared (72); ten volumes might be purchaſed 
for a ſingle ducat ; and the ſame ignominious 
price, too high perhaps for a ſhelf of theology, 
included the whole works of Ariſtotle and Ho- 
mer, the nobleſt productions of the ſeience and 
literature of ancient Greece. We may reflect 
with pleaſure, that an ineſtimable portion of our 
claſhe treaſures was ſafely depoſited in Italy; 
and that the mechanics of a German town had 
invented an art which derides the havock of 
time and barbariſm, 


Mahomet From the firſt hour (73) of the memorable 


city, St. So. (WEnty-ninth of May, diforder and rapine pre- 
phia, the - 
palace, &c. vailed 


(72) See Ducas (e. 43.), and art epiſtle, July 15th, 1454, from Lau- 
rus Quirinus to Pope Nicholas V. (Hody de Græcis, p. 192. from a 
MS. in the Cotton library). - 

(73) The Julian Calendar, which reckons the days and hours frony 
midnight, was uſed at Conſtantinople. But Ducas frems to under- 
ſtand the natural hours from ſun-riſe, 


-- 
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vailed in Conſtantinople, till the eighth hour 
of the ſame day; when the ſultan himſelf 
paſſed in triumph through the gate of St. Ro- 
manus. He was attended by his vizirs, ba- 
ſhaws, and guards, each of whom (ſays a By. 
zantine hiſtorian) was robuſt as Hercules, dex- 


trous as Apollo, and equal in battle to any ten 


of the race of ordinary mortals. The conque- 
ror (74) gazed with ſatisfaction and wonder on 
the ſtrange though ſplendid appearance of the 
domes and palaces, ſo diſſimilar from the ſtyle 
of Oriental architecture. In the hippodrome, 
or atmeidan, his eye was attracted by the twiſted 
column of the three ſerpents; and, as a trial 
of his ſtrength, he ſhattered with his iron mace 
or battle-axe'the under jaw of one of theſe monſ- 
ters (75), which in the eyes of the Turks were 
the idols or taliſmans of the city. At the prin- 
cipal door of St. Sophia, he alighted from his 
horſe, and entered the dome: and ſuch was his 


jealous regard for that monument of his, glory, 
that on obſerving a zealous Muſulman in the 


act of breaking the marble pavement, he ad- 
moniſhed him with his ſcyimetar, that, if the 
ſpoil and captives were granted to the ſoldiers, 
the public and private buildings had been re- 
ſerved for the prince. By his command, the 
metropolis of the Eaſtern church was tranf- 
formed into a moſch : the rich and portable in- 
ſtruments of ſuperſtition had been removed; the 
crofſes were thrown down ; aud the walls, 
which were covered with images and moſaics, 
were waſhed and purified, and reſtored to a 
ſtate of naked fimplicity. On the ſame day, 

| | Or 


(74) See the Turkiſh Annals, p. 329. and the Pandects of Leun- 
clavius, p. 448. 8 i SONY 
(75) H have had occafion (vol, iii. p. 21, 22.) to mention this curious 


relic of Græcian antiquity. 
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or on the enſuing Friday, the muezin or crier 
aſcended the moſt lofty turret, and proclaimed 
the ezan, or public invitation in the name of 
God and his prophet; the imam preached ; and 
Mahomet the ſecond performed the namaz of 
prayer and thankſgiving on the great altar, 
where the Chriſtian myſteries had ſo lately been 
celebrated before the laſt of the Cæſars (76). 
From St. Sophia he proceeded to the auguſt, 
but deſolate, manſion of an hundred ſucceſſors of 
the great Conſtantine ; but which in a few hours 
had been ſtripped of the pomp of royalty. A 
melancholy reflection on the viciſſitudes of hu- 
man greatneſs, forced itſelf on his mind ; and 
he repeated an elegant diſtich of Perſian poetry: 
* The ſpider has wove his web in the Imperial 
palace; and the owl hath ſung her watch- 
<« ſong on the towers of Afraſiab (77).” 


His behavi- Vet his mind was not ſatisfied, nor did the 
our to 


Greeks. 


victory ſeem complete, till he was informed of 
the fate of Conſtantine ; whether he had eſcap- 
ed, or been made priſoner, or had fallen in the 
battle. Two Janizaries claimed the honour 
and reward of his death : the body, under an 
heap of ſlain, was diſcovered by the golden 
eagles embroidered on his ſhoes : the Greeks 
acknowledged with tears the head of their late 
emperor ; and, after expoſing the bloody tro- 
phy (78), Mahomet beſtowed on his rival the 
5 | honours 


(76) We are obliged to Cantemir (p. 102.) for the Turkiſh account 
of the converſion of St. Sophia, ſo bitterly deplored by Phranza and 
Ducas. It is amuſing enough to obſerve, in what oppoſite lights the 
ſame object appears to a Muſulman and a Chriſtian eye. 

(77) The diſtich, which Cantemir gives in the original, derives 
new beauties from the application. It was thus that Scipio repeated, 
in the ſack of Carthage, the famous prophecy of Homer. The ſame 

enerous feeling carried the mind of the conqueror to the paſt or the 
uture. * 

(78) I cannot believe with Ducas (ſee Spondanus, A. D. 1453, No 

13-), that Mahomet ſent round Perſia, Arabia, &c. the head of the 


Greek 
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honours. of a decent funeral. After his deceaſe, 
Lucas Notaras, great duke (79), and firſt miniſ- 
ter of the empire, was the moſt important pri- 
ſoner. When he offered his perſon and his 
treaſures at the foot of the throne, © And 
« why,” ſaid the indignant ſultan, © did you 
« not employ theſe treafures in the defence of 
« your prince and country?“ © They were 
« yours,” anſwered the ſlave, © God had re- 
% ſerved. them for your hands.” © If he 
c reſerved them for me,” replied the deſpot, 
% how have you preſumed to with-hold them 
* ſo long by a fruitleſs and fatal reſiſtance?“ 
The great duke alledged the obſtinacy of the 
ſtrangers, and ſome ſecret encouragement from 
the Turkiſh vizir; and from this perilous in- 
terview, he was at length diſmiſſed with the 
aſſurance of pardon and protection. Mahomet 
condeſcended to viſit his wife, a venerable prin- 
ceſs oppreſſed with ſickneſs and grief; and his 
conſolation for her misfortunes was in the moſt 
tender ſtrain of humanity and filial reverence. 
A ſimilar clemency was extended to the prin- 
cipal officers of ſtate, of whom ſeveral were 
ranſomed at his expence; and during ſome days 
he declared himſelf the friend and father of the 
vanquiſhed people. But the ſcene was ſoon 
changed ; and before his departure, the hippo- 
drome ſtreamed with the blood of his nobleſt 
captives. His perfidious cruelty is execrated by 
the Chriſtians: they adorn with the colours of 
heroic martyrdom the execution of the great 

duke 


Greek emperor : he would ſurely content himſelf with a trophy leſs 
inhuman. 


(79) Phranza was the perſonal enemy of the Greck duke; nor 
could time, or death, or his own retreat to a monaſtery, extort a 


feeling. of Tympathy or forgiveneſs. Ducas is inclined to praiſe and 
pity the martyr; Chalcocondyles is neuter, but we are indebted to 
im for the hint of the Greek conſpiracy. 
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duke and his two ſons'; and his death is af- 
cribed to the generous refuſal of delivering his 
children to the tyrant's luſt. Yet a Byzantine 
hiſtorian has dropt an unguarded word of con- 
ſpiracy, deliverance, and Italian ſuccour : ſuch 
treaſon may be glorious; but the rebel who 
bravely ventures, - has juſtly forfeited, bis life; 
nor ſhould we blame a conqueror for deſtroy- 
ing the enemies whom he can no longer truſt. 
On the eighteenth of June, the victorious ſultan 
returned to Adrianople; and ſmiled at the baſe 
and hollow embaſhes of the Chriſtian princes, 
who viewed their approaching ruin in the fall 
of the Eaſtern empire. 
Conſtantinople had been left naked and deſo- 


adornsCon- late, Without a prince or a people. But ſhe 
ſlantinople. could not be deſpoiled of the incomparable ſitu- 


ation which marks her ſor the metropolis of a 
great empire; and the genius of the place will 
ever triumph over the accidents of time and 
fortune. Bourſa and Adrianople, the ancient 
ſeats of the Ottomans, ſunk into provincial 
towns; and Mahomet the ſecond eſtabliſhed his 
own reſidence, and that of his ſucceſſors, on 
the ſame commanding ſpot which had been cho- 
ſen by Conſtantine (80). The fortifications of 
Galata, which might afford a ſhelter to the La- 
tins, were prudently deſtroyed ; but the damage 
of the Turkiſh cannon was ſoon repaired; and 
before the month of Auguſt, great quantities of 
lime had been burnt for the reſtoration of the 
walls of the capital. As the entire property of 

the 


(80) For the reſtitution of Conſtantinople and the Turkiſh foun- 
dations, ſee Cantemir (p. 102—109.), Ducas 8 42.), with Thevenot, 
Tournefort, and the reit of our modern travellers. From a gigantic 
picture of the greatneſs, population, &c. of Conſtantinople and the 
Ottoman empire (Abrege de I Hiſtoire Ottomane, tom. 1. p. 16—2t:.), 
we may learn, that in the year 1586, the Moſlems were leſs humerous 
in the capital than the Chriſtians, or even the Jews. | 
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the ſoil and buildings, whether public or pri- 
vate, or profane or ſacred, was now transferred 
to the conqueror, he firſt ſeparated a ſpace of 
eight furlongs from the point of the triangle for 
the eſtabliſhment of his ſeraglio or palace. It 
is here, in the boſom of luxury, that the grand 


ſignor (as he has been emphatically named by 


the Italians) appears to reign over Europe and 
Aſia; but his perſon on the ſhores of the Boſ- 
phorus may not always be ſecure from the 1n- 
ſults of an hoſtile navy. In the new character 


of a moſch, the cathedral of St. Sophia was 


endowed with an ample revenue, crowned withr 
lofty minarets, and ſurrounded with groves and 
fountains, for the devotion and refreſhment of 
the Moſlems. The ſame model was imitated in 
the jami or royal moſchs; and the firſt of theſe 
was built, by Mahomet himſelf, on the ruins of 
the church of the holy apoſtles and the tombs of 
the Greek emperors. On the third day after 
the conqueſt, the grave of Abu Ayub or Job, 
who had fallen in the firſt ſiege of the Arabs, 
was revealed in a viſion; and it is before the 
ſepulchre of the martyr, that the new ſultans 
are girded with the ſword of empire (81). Con- 
ſtantinople no longer appertains to the Roman 
hiſtorian ; nor ſhall I enumerate the civil and 
religious edifices that were profaned or erected 
by its Turkiſh maſters : the population was 
ſpeedily renewed; and before the end of Sep- 
tember, five thouſand families of Anatolia and 
Romania had obeyed the royal mandate, which 
enjoined them, under pain of death, to occupy 
their new habitations, in the capital. The 

throne 


(81) The Turbe, or ſepulchral monument of Abou Ayub, is de- 
ſcribed and engraved in the Tableau General de l' Empire Ottoman 
(Paris, 1787, in large folio), a work of leſs uſe, perhaps, than mag - 
niſicence (tom. i. p. 30g, 3c6.). 
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throne of Mahomet was guarded by the num- 
bers and fidelity of his Moſlem ſubjects: but his 
rational policy aſpired to collect the remnant of 
the Greeks; and they returned in crowds, as 
ſoon as they were aſſured of their lives, their 
Hberties, and the free exerciſe of their religion. 
In the election and inveſtiture of a patriarch, 
the ceremonial of the Byzantine court was re- 
vived aud imitated. With a mixture of ſatiſ- 
faction and horror, they beheld the ſultan on 
his throne ; who delivered into the hands of 
Gennadius the croſier or paſtoral ſtaff, the ſvm- 
hol of his eccleſiaſtical office; who conducted 
the patriarch to the gate of the ſeraglio, pre- 
ſented him with an horſe richly capariſoned, and 
directed the vizirs and baſhaws to lead bim to 
the palace which had been allotted for his reſi- 
dence (82). The churches of Conſtantinople 
were ſhared between the two religions: their 
limits were marked; and, till it was infringed 
by Selim the grandſon of Mahomet, the 
Greeks (83) enjoyed above ſixty years the be- 
nefit of this equal partition. Encouraged by 
the miniſters of the divan, who wiſhed to elude 
the fanaticiſm of the ſultan, the Chriſtian advo- 
cates preſumed to alledge that this diviſion had 
been an act, not of generoſity, but of juſtice ; 
not a conceſſion, but a compact; and that if 
one half of the city had been taken by ſtorm, 

f | | the 


82) Phranza (I. iii. c. 19.) relates the ceremony, which has poſſibly 
been adorned in the Greek reports to each other, and to the Latins. 
The fact is confirmed by Emanuel Malaxus, who wrote, in vulgar 
Greek, the Hiſtory of the Patriarchs after the taking of Conſtanti- 
nople, inſerted in the Turco-Græcia of Cruſius (I. v. p. 196—184.). 
But the moſt patient reader will not believe that Mahomet adopted 
the Catholic form,“ Sancta Trinitas quæ mihi donavit imperium te 
« in patriarcham novæ Romz deligit.” | ve 

(83) From the Turco-Græcia of Cruſius, &c. Spondanus (A. D. 
1453, No 21. 1458, Ne 16.) deſcribes the flavery and domeſtic quar- 
rels of the Greek church. The patriarch who ſucceeded Gennadius, 
threw himſelf in deſpair into a well. | Th 
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the other moiety had furrendered on the faith 
of a ſacred capitulation. 'The original grant 
had indeed been conſumed by fire: but the loſs 
was ſupplied by the teſtimony of three aged 
Janizaries who remembered the tranſaction; 
and their venal oaths are of more weight in the 
opinion of Cantemir, than the poſitive and una- 
nimous conſent of the hiſtory of the times (84). 
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The remaining fragments of the Greek king- Extinction 


dom in Europe and Aſia I ſhall abandon to the 
Turkiſh arms ; but the final extinction of the 


of the Im- 


l 


nenus and 


erial fami- 
esof Com- 


two laſt dynaſties (8 5) which have reigned in Palæologus. 


Conſtantinople, ſhould terminate the decline 


and fall of the Roman empire in the Eaſt. The 
deſpots of the Morea, Demetrius and Tho— 
mas (86), the two ſurviving brothers of the 
name of PaLzoLoGus, were aſtoniſhed by the 
death of the emperor Conſtantine, and the 
ruin of the monarchy. Hopeleſs of defence, 
they prepared with the noble Greeks who ad- 
hered to their fortune, to ſeek a refuge in Italy, 
beyond the reach of the Ottoman thunder. 
Their firſt apprehenſions were diſpelled by the 
victorious ſultan, who contented himſelf with a 
tribute of twelve thouſand ducats; and while 


his 


(84) Cantemir (p. 101—105.) inſiſts on the unanimous conſent of 
the Turkiſh hiſtorians, ancient as welt as modern, and argues, that 
they would not have violated the truth to diminiſh their national glo- 
ry, ſince it is eſteemed more honourable to take a city by force than 
by e e But. 1. I doubt this conſent, ſince he quotes no par- 
ticular hiſtorian, and the Turkiſh Annals of Leunclavius affirm, with- 
out exception, that Mahomet took Conſtantinople per wim (p. 329.). 
2. The ſame argument may be turned in favour of the Greeks of the 
times, who would not have forgotten this honourable and ſalutary 
treaty. Voltaire, as uſual, prefers the Turks to the Chriſtians. 


(85) For the genealogy and fall of the Commeni of Trebizond, ſee 


Ducange (Fam. Byzant. p. 195.); for the laſt Palzologi, the ſame ac- 
curate antiquarian * 244. 247, 248.). The Palæologi of Montferrat 
were not extinct till the next century; but they had forgotten their 


Greek origin and kindred. 
(86) In the worthleſs ſtory of the diſputes and misfortunes of the 
two brothers, Phranza (l. iii. c. 21—39.) is too partial on the fide of 


Thomas; Ducas (c. 44, 45-) is too brief, and Chalcocondyles (I. viii, 
xi, x.) too diffuſe and digreſſive. 
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his 'ambition explored the continent and the 
iſlands in ſearch of prey, he indulged the Morea 
in a reſpite of ſeven years. But this reſpite 
was a period of grief, diſcord, and miſery. The 
hexamilion, the rampart of the Iſthmus, ſo often 
raiſed and ſo often ſubverted, could not Tong be 
defended by three hundred Italian archers : the 
keys of Corinth were ſeized by the Turks: they 
returned from their ſummer excurſions with a 
train of captives and ſpoil ; and the complaints 
of the injured Greeks were heard with indif— 
ference and diſdain. The Albanians, a vagrant 
tribe of ſhepherds and robbers, filled the pen- 
inſula with rapine and murder : the two deſpots 
implored the dangerous and humiliating aid 
of a neighbouring baſhaw ; and when he had 
quelled the revolt, his leſſons inculcated the 
rule of their ſuture conduct. Neither the ties 
of blood, nor the oaths which they repeatedly 
pledged in the communion and before the altar, 
nor the ſtronger preſſure of neceſſity, could re- 
concile or ſuſpend their domeſtic quarrels. They 
ravaged each other's patrimony with fire and 
ſword : the alms and ſuccours of the Weſt were 
conſumed in civil hoſtility ; and their power was 
only exerted in ſavage and arbitrary executi- 


ons. The diſtreſs and revenge of the weaker 


J.ofs of the 
Morea, 


rival invoked their ſupreme lord; and, in the 
ſeaſon of maturity and revenge, Mahomet de- 


a. D. 1450; Clared himſelf the friend of Demetrius, and 


marched into the Morea with an irrefiſtible 
force. When he had taken poſſeſſion of Sparta, 
« You are too weak,” ſaid the ſultan, „to con- 


A trol this turbulent province: I will take your 


« daughter to my bed; and you ſhall paſs the 
“ remainder of your life in ſecurity and ho- 
„% nour.” Demetrius ſighed and obeyed ; ſur- 
rendered his daughter and his caſtles; followed 

| tO 
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to Adrianople his ſovereign and ſon; and re- 
ceived for bis own maintenance, and that of 
his followers, a city in Thrace, and the adja- 
cent iſles of Imbros, Lemnos, and Samothrace. 
He was joined the next year by a companion 
of misfortune, the laſt of the Co NENIAN race, 
who, after the taking of Conſtantinople by the 
Latins, had founded a new empire on the coaſt 
of the Black Sea (87). In the progreſs of his 
Anatolian conqueſts, Mahomet inveſted with 
a fleet and army the capital of David, who 
preſumed to ſtyle himſelf emperor of Trebi— 
zond (88); and the negociation was compriſed 
in a ſhort and peremptory queſtion, © Will you 
* ſecure your life and treaſures by reſigning 
your kingdom? or had you rather forteit 
* your kingdom, your treaſures, and your life?“ 
The feeble Comnenus was ſubdued by his own 
tears, and the example of a Muſulman neigh- f Ten 
bour, the prince of Sinope (89), who, on a {i-zond, 
milar ſummons, had yielded a fortified city with“ P. 4463. 
tour hundred cannon and ten or twelve thou- 
{and ſoldiers. Ihe capitulation of Trebizond 
was faithfully performed ; and the emperor, 
with his family, was tranſported to a caſtle in 
Romania: but on a flight ſuſpicion of correſ- 
ponding 


(87) See the leſs or conqueſt of Trebizond in Chalcocondyles ( 
ix. p. 263—266.), Ducas (c. 45.), Phranza (I. iii. c. 27.), and Cante- 
mir (p. 107.). 

(88) Though Tonrnefort (tom. ili. lettre xvii. p. 179.) ſpeaks ut 
Trebizond as mal peuplee, Peyſſonel, the lateſt and moſt accurate ob- 
ſerver, can find 100,000 inhabitants (Commerce de la Mer Noire, 
tom. ii. p. 72. and for the province, p. 53—90.). Its proſperity and 
trade are perpetually diſturbed by the factious quarrels of two odas of 
Janizaries, in one of which 30.000 Lazi are commonly enrolled (Meg 
moires de Tott, tom., iii. p. 16, 17.). 

(89) Iſmael Beg, prince of Sinope or Sinople, was poſſeſſed (chief - 
ly from his copper mines) of a revenue of 200,050 ducats{Chalcocoad. 
L ix. p. 258, 259.). Peyſonel (Commerce de la Mer Noire, tom. ii. 
1 100.) aſeribes to the modern city 60,0co inhabitants. This account 
cems enormous: yet it is by trading with a people that we become 
acquainted with their wealth and numbers. 


. 
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ponding with the Perſian king, David, and the 
whole Comnenian race, were ſacrificed to the 
jealouſy or avarice of the conqueror. Nor 
could the name of father long protect the un- 
fortunate Demetrius from exile and confiſcation ; 
his abject ſubmiſſion moved the pity and con- 
tempt of the ſultan ; his followers were tranſ- 
planted to Conſtantinople ; and his poverty was 
alleviated by a penſion of fifty thouſand aſpers, 
till a monaſtic habit and a tardy death releaſed 
Palzologus from an earthly maſter. It 1s not 
ealy to pronounce whether the ſervitude of 
Demetrius, or the exile of his brother Tho- 
mas (90), be the moſt inglorious. On the con- 
queſt of the Morea, the deſpot eſcaped to Cor- 
fu, and from thence to Italy, with ſome naked 
adherents : his name, his ſufferings, and the 
head of the apoſtle St. Andrew, entitled him 
to the hoſpitality of the Vatican; and his miſery 
was prolonged by a penſion of fix thouſand du- 
cats from the pope and cardinals. His two 
ſons, Andrew and Manuel, were educated in 
Italy; but the eldeſt, contemptible to his ene- 
mies and burthenſome to his friends, was de- 
graded by the baſeneſs of his life and marriage. 
A title was his ſole inheritance; and that inhe- 


ritance he ſucceſſively fold to the kings of 


France and Arragon (91). During his tranſient 
proſperity, Charles the eighth was ambitious of 
| joining 


90) Spondanus (from Gobelin Comment. Pii II. I. v.) relates the 
N 30 and reception of the deſpot Thomas at Rome (A. D. 1461, 
N? 3.). 

(v1) By an act dated A. D. 1494, Sept. 6. and lately tranſmitted 
trom the archives of the Capitol to the royal library of Patis, the 
depot Andrew Palzologus, 8 the Morea, and ſtipulating 
tome private advantages, conveys to Charles VIII. king of France the 
unpires of Conſtantinople and Trebizond (Spondanus, A. D. 1495, 
NY 2. ). XI. de Foncemagne (Mem. de I Académie des Inſcriptions, 
tom. xvii. p. $39—578.) has beſtowed a diſſertation on this national 
:1te, of which he had obtained a copy from Rome. 
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joining the empire of the Eaſt with the king- 


dom of Naples: in a public feſtival, he aflumed 
the appellation and the purple of Augyſtus - 
the Greeks rejoiced, and the Ottoman already 
trembled, at the approach of the French chi- 
valry (92). Manuel Palzologus, the ſecond ſon, 
was tempted to reviſit his native country: his 
return might be grateful, and could not be 
dangerous, to the Porte: he was maintained at 
Conſtantinople in ſafety and eaſe; and an ho- 
nourable train of Chriſtians and Moſlems at- 
tended him to the grave. If there be ſome ani- 
mals of ſo generous a nature that they refuſe to 
propagate in a domeſtic ſtate, the laſt of the 
Imperial race muſt be aſcnbed to an inferior 
kind: he accepted from the ſultan's liberality 
two beautiful females; and his ſurviving ſon 
was loſt in the habit and religion of a Turkiſh 
{lave. 

The importance of Conſtantinople was felt Grief and 
and magnified in its loſs : the pontificate of Ni-Furepe, 
cholas the fifth, however peaceful and proſper- 4. P. :453- 
ous, was diſhonoured by the fall of the Eaſtern 
empire; and the grief and terror of the Latins 
revived, or ſeemed to revive, the old enthuſiaſm 
of the cruſades. In one of the moſt diſtant 
countries of the Welt, Philip duke of Bur- 
gundy entertained, at Liſle in Flanders, an 
aſſembly of his nobles ; and the pompous page- 
ants of the feaſt were ſkilfully adapted to their 
fancy and feelings (93). In the midſt of the 

banquet, 


(92) See Philippe de Comines (I. vii. c. 14.), who reckons with 
pleaſure the number of Greeks who were prepared to riſe, 60 miles 
of an eaſy navigation, eighteen days journey from Valona to Conſtan- 
tinople, &c. On this occaſion the 'Vurkiſh empire was ſaved by the 
policy of Venice. 

(93) See the original feaſt in Olivier de la Marche (Mémoires, P. i, 
c. 29, 30-), With the abſtract and obſervations of M. de Ste Palaye 

(Memoi-zes 
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banquet, a gigantic Saracen entered the ball, 
leading a fictitious elephant, with a caſtle on 
his back: a matron in a mourning robe, the 
ſymbol of religion, was ſeen to iſſue from the 
caſtle ; ſhe deplored her oppreſſion, and ac- 
cuſed the ſlowneſs of her champions: the prin- 
cipal herald of the golden fleece advanced, 
bearing on his fiſt a live phealant, which, ac- 
cording to the rites of chivalry, he preſented 
to the duke. At this extraordinary ſummons, 
Philip, a wiſe and aged prince, engaged his 
perſon and powers in the holy war againſt the 
Turks: his example was imitated by the ba- 
rons and knights of the aſſembly ; they ſwore 
to God, the Virgin, the ladies, and the phea- 
fant; and their particular vows were not lels 
extravagant than the general ſanction of their 
oath. But the performance was made to de- 
pend on ſome future and foreign contingency ; 


and, during twelve years, till the laſt: hour of 


his life, the duke of Burgundy might be ſcru- 
pulouſly, and perhaps fincerely, on the eve of 
his departure. Had every breaſt glowed with 
the ſame ardour ; had the union of the Chriſti- 
ans correſponded with their bravery ; had every 
country, from Sweden (94) to Naples, ſupplied 
a juſt proportion of cavalry and infantry, of 
men and money, it is indeed probable that 
Conſtantinople would have been delivered, and 
that the Turks might bave been chaſed be- 
yond the Helleſpont or the Euphrates. But the 
ſecretary of the emperor, who compoſed every 
epiſtle, and attended every meeting, Æneas 

Sylvius 


(Memoires ſur la Chevalerie, tom. i. P. iii. p. 182—185.), The pea- 
cock and the pheaſant were diſtinguiſhed as royal birds. 

(94) It was found by an actual enumeration, that Sweden, Goth- 
land, and Finland, contained 1.800, 00 fighting men, and conſe- 
quently were far more populous than at preſent. 
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Sylvius (95), a ſtateſman and orator, deſcribes 
from his own experience the repugnant ſtate 
and fpirit of Chriſtendom. © It is a body,” 
ſays he, © without an head; a republic with- 
« ont laws or magiſtrates. 'The pope and the 
« emperor may ſhine as lofty titles, as ſplen- 
did images; but they are unable to command, 
and none are willing to obey : every ſtate 
e has a ſeparate prince, and every prince has 
ea ſeparate intereſt. What eloquence could 
« unite ſo many diſcordant and hoſtile powers 
* under the ſame ſtandard? Could they be 
t aſſembled in arms, who would dare to aſ- 
* ſume the office of general? What order could 
ce be maintained ?—what military diſcipline ? 
« Who would undertake to feed ſuch an enor- 
“ mous niultitide ? Who would underſtand 
ce their various languages, or direct their ſtran- 
« ger and incompatible manners? What mor- 
c tal could reconcile the Engliſh with the 
«* French, Genoa with Arragon, the Germans 
e with the natives of Hungary and Bohemia? 
* If a ſmall number enliſted in the holy war, 
* they muſt be overthtown by the infidels; if 
many, by their own weight and confuſion.” 
Yet the ſame Eneas, when he was raiſed to 
the papal throne, under the name of Pius the 
ſecond, devoted his life to the proſecution of 
the Turkiſh war. In the council of Mantua 
he excited ſome ſparks of a falſe or feeble en- 
thuſiaſm; but when the pontiff appeared at 
Ancona to embark in perſon with the troops, 

Vor. XII. | Q engage- 


(95) In the year 1484 Spondanus has given, from Eneas Sylvius, 
a view of the ſtate of Europe, enriched with his own obſervations, 
That valuable annaliſt, and the Italian Muravori, will continue the 
ſeries of events from the year 1453 to 1481, the end of Mahomet's 
life, and of this chapter. 
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engagements vaniſhed in excuſes ; a preciſe day 


was adjourned to an indefinite term; and bis 


effective army conſiſted of ſome German pil- 
grims, whom he was obliged to diſband with 
indulgences and alms. Regardleſs of futu- 
rity, his ſucceſſors and the powers of Italy 
were involved in the ſchemes of preſent and 
domeſtic ambition; and the diſtance or proxi- 
mity of each object determined, in their eyes, 
its apparent magnitude. A more enlarged 
view of their intereſt would have taught them 


to maintain a defenſive and naval war againſt . 


the common enemy ; and the ſupport of Scan- 
derbeg and his brave Albanians, might have 
prevented the ora "gp invaſion of the king- 
dom of Naples. The ſiege and ſack of O- 
tranto by the Turks, diffuſed a general con- 
ſternation; and pope Sixtus was preparing to 
fly beyond the Alps, when the ſtorm was in- 


Death of ſtantly Alpen o the death of Mahomet the 
y 


ſecond, in the fifty-firſt year of his age (96). 


2481, May His lofty genius aſpired to the conqueſt of Italy: 
3» er Jan he was poſſeſſed of a ſtrong city and a capa- 


cious harbour ; and the ſame reign might have 


been 


(96) Beſides. the two annaliſts, the reader may confult Gian- 
none (Aſtoria Civile, tom. iii. p. 449—445.). for the Turkiſh inva- 
ſion of the kingdom of Naples, For the reign and conqueſts of 
Mahomet II. I have occaſionally uſed the Memorie Iſtoriche de 


— Monarchi Ottomanni di Giovanni Sagredo (Venezia, 167), in 4to). 


in peace; and war, the Turks have ever engaged the attention of 
the republic of Venice. All her difpatches and archives were open 
to a procurator of St. Mark, and Sagredo is not contemptible either 
in ſenſe or ftyle. Yet he too bitterly hates the infidels ; he is ig- 
norant of their language and manners; and his narrative, which 
allows only ſeventy pages to Mahomet II. (p. 69—140.), becomes 
more copious and authentic as he approaches the year 1640 and 
1644, the term of the hiſtoric labours of John Sagredo. 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
been decorated with the trophies of the Nzw 
and the ANCIENT RoME (97). 


97) As I am now taking an everlaſting farewell of the Greek em- 
pire, I ſhall briefly mention the great collection of Byzantine writers, 
whoſe names and teſtimonies have been ſucceſſively repeated in this 
work. The Greek preſſes of Aldus and the Italians, were confined to 
the claſſics of a better age; and the firſt rude editions of Procopius, 
Agathias, Cedrenus, Zonaras, &c. were publiſhed by the learned di- 
ligence of the Germans. The whole Byzantine ſeries (xxxvi volumes 
in folio) has gradually iffued (A. D. 1648, &c.) trom the royal preſs 
of the Louvre; with ſome collateral aid from Rome and Leipſic; 
but the Venetian edition (A. D. 1 29), though cheaper and more co- 

IiOus, is not leſs inferior in eorrectnèſs than in magnificence to that of 
aris. The merits of the French editors are various; but the value 
of Anna Comnena, Cinnamus, Villehardouin, &c. is enhanced by 
the hiſtorical notes of Charles du Freſne du Cange. His ſupplemental 
works, the Greek Gloſſary, the Conſtantinopolis Chriſtiana, the Fami- 


liz Byzantine, diffuſe a fteady light over the darkneſs of the Lower 
Empire. 
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CHA P. IXIX. 


State of Rome from the Twelfth Century.—Tem- 
poral Dominion of the Popes. —Seditions of the 
City. —FPolitical Hereſy of Arnold of Breſcia.— 
Refloration of the Republic. — The Senators.— 


Pride of the Romans.—Their Wars.—They are 


deprived of the Eleftion and Preſence of the 
Popes, who retire to Awignon.—The Tubilee.— 


Noble Families of Rome.—Feud of the Colonna 
and Urſin. 


IN the firſt ages of the decline and fall of the 


of Rome, Roman empire, our eye 18 invariably fixed on 
A. . +. . = 
1100-1500. the royal city, which had given laws to the 


faireſt portion of the globe. We contemplate 
her fortunes, at firſt with admiration, at length 
with pity, always with attention ; and when 
that attention is diverted from the Capital to 
the provinces, they are conſidered as fo many 
branches which have been ſucceſſively ſevered 
from the Imperial trunk. 'The foundation of a 
ſecond Rome, on the ſhores of the Boſphorus, 
has compelled the hiſtorian to follow the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Conſtantine ; and our curioſity has 
been tempted to viſit the moſt remote countries 
of Europe and Aſia, to explore the cauſes and 
the authors of the long decay of the Byzantine 
monarchy. By the conqueſts of Juſtinian, we 
have been recalled to the banks of the Tyber, 
to the deliverance of the ancient metropolis ; 
put that deliverance was a change, or perhaps 
an aggravation, of ſervitude. Rome had been 

already 
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already ſtripped of her trophies, her Gods, and 
her Cæſars: nor was the Gothic dominion more 
inglorious and oppreſſive than the tyranny of 
the Greeks. In the eighth century of the Chriſ- 
tian æra, a religious quarrel, the worſhip of 


images, provoked the Romans to aſſert their in- 


dependence: their biſnop became the temporal, 
as well as the ſpiritual, father of a free people; 
and of the Weſtern empire, which was reſtored 
by Charlemagne, the title and image ſtill deco- 
rate the ſingular conſtitution of modern Germa- 
ny. The name of Rome muſt yet command 
our involuntary reſpect: the climate (whatſoever 
may be its influence) was no longer the ſame (1): 
the purity of blood had been contaminated 
through a thouſand channels; but the venerable 
aſpe&t of her ruins, and the memory of paſt 
greatneſs, rekindled a ſpark of the national cha- 
rater. The darkneſs of the middle ages exhi- 
bits ſome ſcenes not unworthy of our notice. 
Nor ſhall J diſmiſs the preſent work till I have 
reviewed the ſtate and revolutions of the Ro- 
MAN CITY, which acquieſced under the abſo- 
late dominion of the popes about the ſame time 
that Conſtantinople was enſlaved by the Turkiſſi 
arms. 
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In the beginning of the twelfth century (2), ae, gy 


the æra of the firſt cruſade, Rome was revered man empe- 


rors of 


by the Latins, as the metropolis of the world, Rome 
| | gaps 


as 


800—1 100. 


(1) The abbẽ Dubos, who, with leſs genius than his ſucceſſor Mon- 
teſquieu, has aſſerted and magnified the influence of climate, objects 
to himſelf the degeneracy of the Romans and Batavians. To the firſt 
of theſe examples he replies, 1. That the change is leſs real than appa- 
rent, and that the modern Romans prudently conceal in themſelves 
the virtues of their anceſtors. 2. That the air, the ſoil, and the cli- 
mate of Rome have ſuffered a great and viſible alteration (Reflexiong 
ſur la Pocſie et ſur la Peinture, part. ii. ſect. 16.). 

{2) The reader has been ſo lang abſent from Rome, that I would 
adviſe him to recolle& or review the xlixth chapter, in the ixth yolume 
of this Hiſtory, 
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as the throne of the pope and the emperor, 
who, from the eternal city, derived their title, 


their honours, and the right or exerciſe of tem- 
ral dominion. After ſo long an interruption, 

it may not be uſeleſs to repeat that the ſucceſſors 
of Charlemagne and the Othos were choſen be- 
yond the Rhine in 2 national diet; but that theſe 


princes were content with the humble names of 


kings of Germany and Italy, till they had paſſed 
the Alps and the Apennine, to ſeek their Impe- 


rial crown on the banks of the Ty ber (3). At 


ſome diſtance from the city, their approach was 
ſaluted by a long proceſſion of the clergy and 
people with palms and croſſes; and the 8 
emblems of wolves and lions, of dragons and 
eagles, that floated in the military banners, re- 
preſented the departed legions and cohorts of 
the republic. The royal oath to maintain the li- 
berties of Rome was thrice reiterated, at the 
bridge, the gate, and on the ſtairs of the Vati- 
can; and the diſtribution of a cuſtomary dona- 
tive keebly imitated the magnificence of the firſt 
Cæſars. In the church of St. Peter, the corona- 
tion was performed by his ſucceſſor: the voice 
of God was confounded with that of the people ; 
and the public conſent was declared in the ac- 
clamations of, Long lite and victory to our 
lord the pope! Long life and victory to our 
lord the emperor ! Long life and victory to 
* the Roman and Teutonic armies (4)! The 
names of Czſar and Auguſtus, the laws of Con- 


{tantine 


'3) The coronation of the German emperors at Rome, more eſpe- 
cially in the xith century, is belt repreſented from the original monu- 
ments by Murateri (Antiquitat. Italiæ medii Zvi, tom. i. .difſertat. ii. 
P- 99, &c.), and Cenni (Monument. Domin. Pontif. tom. ii. diff. vi. 

.261.), the latter of whom I only know from the copious extract of 
Schmidt (Hiſt. des Allemands, tom. iii. p. 25 5—266.). 

(4) Exercitui Romano et Teutonico! The latter was both ſeen and 
felt; but the former was no more than magni nominis umbra. 
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| ſtantine and Juſtinian, the example of Charle- 

magne and Otho, eſtabliſhed the ſupreme domi- 

| nion of the emperors; their title and image was 

engraved on the papal coins (5); and their ju- 

| riſdiction was marked by the ſword of juſtice, 

| which they delivered to the præfect of the city. 

1 But every Roman prejudice was awakened by 

the name, the language, and the manners, of a 

| Barbarianlord. The Cæſars of Saxony or Fran- 

5 conia were the chiefs of a feudal ariſtocracy; 

| nor could they exerciſe the diſcipline of civil and 

military power, which alone ſecures the obedi- 

ence of a diſtant people, impatient of ſervitude, 

though perhaps incapable of freedom. Once, 

and once only, in his life, cach emperor, with 

an army of "Teutonic vaſſals, deſcended from the 

Alps. I have deſcribed the. peaceful order of 

his entry and coronation ; but that order was 

commonly diſturbed by the clamour and ſedition 

of the Romans, who encountered their ſove- 

rcign as a foreign invader; his departure was al- 

ways ſpeedy, and often ſhameful; and, in the 

ablence of a long reign, his authority was in- 

| ſalted and his name was forgotten. The pro- 
|. zreſs of independence in Germany and Italy un- 
4 een the foundations of the Imperial love. 
; reignty, and the triumph of the popes was the 
deliverance of Rome. | PIN 

Of her two ſovereigns, the emperor had pre- 4uthority 

cariouſly reigned by the right of conqueſt; but N 

the authority of the pope was founded on the 

ſoft, though more ſolid, baſis of opinion and ha- 
bit. The removal of a foreign influence reſto- 
7 | FREY | 5 
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b | (5) Muratori has given the ſeries of the papal coins (Antiquitat. 

| tom. ii. diff. xxvii..p. $4854.) He finds only two more early, than 
; the year 800 : fifty are ſtill extant from Leo III. to Leo IX. with ad- 
dition of the reigning emperor; none remain of Gregory VII. or Ur- 
ban II.; but in thofe of Paſchal II. he ſgems to have renounced this 
badge of dependence. | 
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red and endeared the ſhepherd to his flock. In- 
ſtead of the arbitrary or venal nomination of a 
German court, the vicar of Chriſt was freely 
choſen by the college of cardinals, moſt of whom 
were either natives or inhabitants of the city. 
© 'The applauſe of the magiſtrates and people con- 
firmed his election; and the eccleſiaſtical power 
that was obeyed in Sweden and Britain, had 
been ultimately derived from the ſuffrage of the 
Romans. 'The ſame ſuffrage gave a prince, as 
well as a pontiff, to the capital. It was univer- 
ſally believed, that Conſtantine had inveſted the 
pes with the temporal dominion of Rome; 
and the boldeſt civilians, the moſt profane ſcep- 
tics, were ſatisfied with diſputing the right of 
the emperor and the validity of his gift. The 
truth of the fact, the authenticity of his dona- 
tion, was deeply rooted in the ignorance and tra- 
dition of four centuries: and the fabulous ori- 
in was loſt in the real and permanent effects. 
he name of Dominus or Lord was inſcribed on 
the coin of the biſhops : their title was acknow- 
ledged by acclamations and oaths of allegiance, 
and with the free, or reluctant, conſent of the 
German Cæſars, they had long exerciſed a ſu- 

preme or ſubordinate juriſdiction over the cit 
and patrimony of St. Peter. The reign of the 
popes, which gratified the prejudices, was not 
incompatible with the liberties, of Rome; and 
a more critical enquiry would have revealed a 
ſtill nobler ſource of their power; the gratitude 
of a nation, whom they had reſcued from the he- 
reſy and oppreſſion of the Greek tyrant. In an 
age of ſuperſtition, it ſhould ſeem that the union 
of the royal and ſacerdotal characters would 
mutually fortify each other ; and that the keys of 
paradiſe would be the ſureſt pledge of earthly 
obedience, The ſanctity of the office might in- 
deed 
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deed be degraded by the perſonal vices of the 
man. But the ſcandals of the tenth century virtwe; 
were obliterated by the auſtere and more dange- 
rous virtues of Gregory the ſeventh and his ſuc- 
ceſſors; and in the ambitious conteſts which they 
maintained for the rights of the church, their 
ſufferings or their ſucceſs muſt equally tend 10 
encreaſe the popular veneration. They ſome- 
times wandered in poverty and exile, the vic- 
tims of perſecution ; and the apoſtolic zeal with 
which they offered themſelves to martyrdom, 
muſt engage the favour and ſympathy of every 
Catholic breaſt. And ſometimes, thundering 
from the Vatican, they created, judged, and de- 
poſed the kings of the world: nor could the 
proudeſt Roman be diſgraced by ſubmitting to 
a pneſt, whoſe feet were kiſſed, and whole ſtir- 
rup was held, by the ſucceſſors of Charle- 
magne (6). Even the temporal intereſt of the 
city ſhould have protected in peace and honour 
the relidence of the popes ; from whence a vain 
and lazy people derived the greateſt part of their 
ſubſiſtence and riches. 'The fixed revenue of thebencfis. 
popes was probably impaired : many of the old 
patrimonial eſtates, both in Italy and the pro- 
vinces, had been invaded by ſacrilegious haiids ; 
nor could the loſs be compenſated by the claim, 
rather than the poſſeſſion, of the more ample 
gifts of Pepin and his deſcendants. But the 
Vatican and Capital were nouriſhed by the in- 
ceſſant and encreaſing ſwarms of pilgrims and 
ſuppliants: the pale of Chriſtianity was enlar- 
ged, and the pope and cardinals were over- 
whelmed 


(6) See Ducange, Gloſſ. mediz et infimz Latinitat. tom. vi. p. 364, 
365. Srarra. This homage was paid by kings to archbiſhops, and 
by vaſſals to their lords (Schmidt, tom. tu. p. 262.); and it was the 


niceſt policy of Rome, to confound the marks of fi) aud of feudal 
, RO. 
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whelmed by the judgment of eccleſiaſtical and 
ſecular caufes. A new juriſprudence had eſta- 
bliſhed 1n the Latin church the right and prac- 
tice of appeals (7); and, from the north and 
weſt, the biſhops and abbots were invited or 
ſummoned to ſolicit, to complain, to accuſe, or 
to juſtify, before the threſhold of the apoſtles. 
A rare prodigy 1s once recorded, that two hor- 
ſes, belonging to the archbiſhops of Mentz and 
Cologne, repaſſed the Alps, yet laden with gold 
and filver (8): but it was ſoon underſtood, that 
the ſucceſs, both of the pilgrims and clients, de- 
pended much leſs on the juſtice of their cauſe 
than on the value of their offering. The wealth 
and piety of theſe ſtrangers were oſtentatiouſſy 
diſplayed; and their expences, ſacred or pro- 
fane, circulated in various channels for the emo- 

lument of the Romans. N 
Such powerful motives ſhould have firmly at- 
tached the voluntary and pious obedience of the 
Roman people to their ſpiritual and temporal 
father. But the operation of prejudice and in- 
tereſt is often diſturbed by the ſallies of ungo- 
vernable paſſion. 'The Indian who fells the 
tree, that he may gather the fruit (9), and the 
Arab who plunders the caravans of commerce, 
arc 


(7) The appeals from all the churches to the Roman pontiff, are 
2 by the zeal of St. Bernard (de Conſideratione, I. iii. tom. ii. 
p- 431—442. edit. Mabillon, Venet. 1750) and the judgment of Fleury 
(Ditcours ſur J Hiſt. Eccleſiaſtique, iv. & vii.). But the ſaint, who be- 
lieved in the falſe decretals, coudemns only the abuſe of theſe appeals; 
the more enlightened hiſtorian inveſtigates the origin, and * the 
principles, of this new juriſprudence. | 

(8) Germanici . ... ſummarii non levatis ſarcinis onuſti nihilomi- 
nus repatriant inviti. Nova res! quando hactenus aurum Roma re- 
fudit ? Et nunc Romanorum conſilio id uſurpatum non credimus (Ber- 
nard de Conſideratione, I. iii. c. 3. p. 437.). The firſt words of the 
paſſage are obſcure, and probably corrupt. 

(9) Quand les ſauvages de la Louiſiane veulent avoir du fruit, ils 
coupent PVarbre au pied et cueillent le fruit. Voila le gouvetnement 
deſpotique (Eſprit des Loix, I. v. c. 13,); and paſſion and ignorance 
are always deſpotic. | 
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are aQuated by the ſame impulſe of ſavage na- 
ture, which overlooks the future 1n the preſent, 
| and relinquiſhes for momentary rapine the long 
| and ſecure poſſeſſion of the moſt important blet- 
ſings And it was thus, that the ſhrine of St. 
2 Peter was profaned by the thoughtleſs Romans; 
| who pillaged the offerings, and wounded the pil- 
grims, without computing the number and va- 
lue of ſimilar viſits, which they prevented by 
| their inhoſpitable ſacrilege. Even the influence 
| of ſuperſtition 1s fluctuating and precarious : and 
the ſlave, whoſe reaſon is ſubdued, will often be 
delivered by his avarice or pride. A credulous 
devotion for the fables and oracles of the pneſt- 
hood, moſt powerfully acts on the miud of a Bar- 
barian : yet ſuch a mind is the leaſt capable of 
preferring imagination to ſenſe, of ſacrificing to 
a diſtant motive, to an invifible, perhaps an 
ideal, object, the appetites and intereſts of the 
preſent world. In the vigour of health and 
youth, his practice will perpetually contradict 
his belief; till the preſſure of age, or ſickneſs, 
Or calamity, awakens his terrors, and compels 
him to ſatisfy the double debt of piety and re- 
morle. I have already obſerved, that the mo- 
dern times of religious indiflerence, are the moſt 
favourable to the peace and ſecurity of the cler. 
gy. Under the reign of ſuperſtition, they had 
much to hope from the 1gnorance, and much to 
fear from the violence, of mankind. The wean, 
whole conſtant enereaſe mult have rendered them 
the ſole proprietors of the earth, was alternately 
beſtowed by the repentant father and plundered 
by the rapacious ſon : their perſons were adored 
or violated; and the ſame idol, by the hands of 
the ſame votaries, was placed on the altar or 
trampled in the duſt. In the feudal ſyſſem Of cecitions of 
Europe, arms were the title of diſtinétion and n me 


the popes. | 
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the meaſure of allegiance; and amidſt their tu- 
mult, the ſtill voice of law and reaſon was ſel- 
dom heard or obeyed. The turbulent Romans 
diſdained the yoke, and inſulted the impotence, 
of their biſhop (10); nor would his education 
or character allow him to exerciſe, with decen- 
cy or effect, the power of the ſword. The mo- 
tives of his election and the frailties of his life 
were expoled to their familiar obſervation ; and 
proximity muſt diminiſh the reverence, which 
his name and his decrees impreſſed on a barba- 
rous world. This difference has not eſcaped the 
notice of our philoſophic hiſtorian : © Though 
« the name and authority of the court of Rome 
« were ſo terrible in the remote countries of Eu- 
* rope, which were ſunk in profound ignorance, 
« and were entirely unacquainted with its cha- 
« rater and conduct, the pope was ſo little re- 
« vered at home, that his inveterate enemies ſur- 
« rounded the gates of Rome itſelf, and even 
« controlled his government in that city; and 
c the ambaſſadors, who, from a diſtant extre- 
% mity of Europe, carried to him the humble, 
« or rather abject, ſubmiſſions of the greateſt 
* potentate of the age, found the utmoſt diffi- 
* culty to make their way to him, and to throw 
* themſelves at his feet (11).” | 
Since 


(10) In a free converſation with his countryman Adrian IV. John 
o Saliſbury accuſes the avarice of the pope and clergy ; Provinciarum 
diripiunt ſpolia, ac ſi theſauros Crœſi ſtudeant reparare. Sed recte 
cum eis agit Altiſſimus, quoniam et ipſi aliis et ſæpe viliſſimis homi- 
nibus dati ſunt in direpticnem (de Nugis Curialium, 1. vi. c. 24. p. 
387.) . In the next page, he blames the raſhneſs and infidelity of the 
Romars, whom their biſhops vainly ſtrove to conciliate by gifts, in- 
ſtead of virtues. It is pity that this miſcellaneous writer has not given 
us leſs morality and erudition, and more pictures of himſelf — the 
times. 

(11) Hume's Hiſtory of England, vol. i. p. 419. The ſame writer 
has given us, from Fitz-Stephen, a ſingular act of cruelty perpetrated 
on the clergy by Geoffrey, the father of Henry II. When he was 
« maſter of Normandy, 'the chapter of Seez preſumed, without his 

« conſent, 
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Since the primitive times, the wealth of the Succeflors 
popes was expoſed to envy, their power to op-v1. © * 
polition, and their perſons to violence. But 1 _ 
the long hoſtility of the mitre and the crown en- 
creaſed the numbers, and inflamed the paſſions, 
of their enemies. The deadly factions of the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, fo fatal to Italy, could 
never be embraced with truth or conſtancy by 
the Romans, the ſubjects and adverſaries both of 
the biſhop and emperor ; but their ſupport was 
folicited by both parties; and they alternately 
diſplayed in their banners the keys of St. Peter 
and the German eagle. Gregory the ſeventh. 
who may be adored or deteſted as the founder of 
the papal monarchy, was driven from Rome, 
and died in exile at Salerno. Six-and-thirty of 
his ſucceſſors (12), till their retreat to Avignon, 
maintained an unequal conteſt with the Ro- 
mans: their age and dignity were often viola- 
ted; and the churches, in the ſolemn rites of re- 
ligion, were polluted with ſedition and murder. 

A repetition (15) of ſuch capricious brutality, 
without connection or deſign, would be tedious 

and diſguſting; and I ſhall content myſelf with 

ſome. events of the , twelfth century, which re- 
preſent the ſtate of the popes and the city, On Paſchal il. 
Holy Thurſday, while Paſchal officiated before , 


1099-1118, 
the 


<* conſent, to proceed to the election of a biſhop : upon which he or- 
« dered all of them, with the biſhop ele, to be caſtrated, and made 
. * all their teſticles be brought him in a platter.” Of the pain and 
1 danger they might juſtly complain; yet, ſince they had vowed chaſ- 
: tity, he deprived them of a ſuperfluous treaſure. 

(12) From Leo IX. and Gregory VII. an authentic and contempo- 
rary ſeries of the lives of the popes by the cardinal of Arragon, Pan- 
dulphus Piſanus, Bernard Guido, &c. is inſerted in the Italian Hiſto- 
rians of Muratori (tom. iii. P. i. p. 297—685.), and has been always 
before my eyes. 

(13) The dates of years in the margin, may throughout this chap- 
ter be underſtood as tacit references to the Annals of Muratori, my 
ordinary and excellent guide. He uſes, and indeed quotes, with the 
| freedom of a maſter, his great Collection of the Italian Hiſtorians, in 
1 XXV111. volumes; and as that treaſure is in my library, [ have thought 
it an amuſement, if not a duty, to conſult the originals. 
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the altar, he was interrupted by the clamours 
of the multitude, who imperiouſſy demanded 
the confirmation of a favourite magiſtrate. His 
filence exaſperated their fury: his pious refuſal 
to mingle the affairs of earth and heaven was 
encountered with menaces and oaths, that he 
ſhould be the cauſe and the witneſs of the public 
ruin, During the feſtival of Eafter, while the 
biſhop and the clergy, barefoot and in ptocel- 
fion, viſited the tombs of the martyrs, they 
were twice aſſaulted, at the bridge of St. Ange- 
lo, and before the Capitol, with vollies of ſtones 
aud darts. The houſes of his adherents we! 

levelled with the 'ground : Paſchal eſcaped with 
difficulty and danger: he levied an army in the 
patrimony of St. Peter; and his laſt days were 
embittered by ſuffering and inflicting the calami- 


Gr ll. ties of civil war. The ſcenes that followed the 
1118, 1119, election of his ſucceſſor Gelaſius the ſecond were 


ſtill more ſcandalous to the church and city. 
Cencio Frangipani (14), a potent and factious 
baron, burſt into the aſſembly furious and in 
arms: the cardinals were ſtripped, beaten, and 
trampled under foot; and he ſeized, without 
pity or reſpect, the vicar of Chriſt hy the throat. 
Gelaſius was dragged by his hair along the 
ground, buffeted with blows, wounded with 
ipurs, and bound with an iron chain in the houſe 
of his brutal tyrant. An inſurrection of the 
people delivered their biſhop : the rival families 


oppoſed 


(+4) I cannot refrain from tranſcribing the high · coloured words of 
Pandulphus Piſanus (p. 384.) : Hoc audiens inimicus pacis atque tur- 
dator jam fatus Centius Frajapane, more draconis immaniſſimi fibi- 
lans, et ab imis pectoribus trahens longa ſuſpiria, aceinctus retro 
gladio fine more cucurrit, valvas ac fores confregit. Eccleſiam furi- 
bundus introiit, inde cuſtode remoto papam per gulam accepit, di - 
ftraxit, pugnis calcibuſque pereuſſit, et tanquam brutum animal intra 
kimen eccleſiæ acriter calcaribus eruentavit; et latro tantum dominum 
per capillos et brachia, Jefi bono interim dormiente, detraxit ad do- 
mum, uſque deduxit, inibi catenavit et ineluſit. | 
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oppoſed the violence of the Frangipani; and 


Cencio, who ſued for pardon, repented of the 


failure, rather than of the guilt, of his enterpriſe. 


Not many days had elapſed, when the pope was 


again aſſaulted at the altar. While his friends 
and enemies were engaged in a bloody conteſt 


he eſcaped in his ſacerdotal garments. In this 


unworthy flight, which excited the compaſſion 
of the Roman matrons, his attendants were ſcat- 
tered or unhorſed; and, in the fields behind the 
church of St. Peter, his ſucceflor was found 
alone and half. dead with fear and fatigue. Sha- 
king the duſt from his feet, the apofile withdrew 


from a city in which his dignity was inſulted and 


is perſon was endangered; and, the vanity of 
ſacerdotal ambition is revealed in the involun- 
tary confeſſion, that one cmperor was more to- 
lerable than twenty (15). Theſe examples 


might ſuffice ; but I cannot forget the ſufferings 


of two pontiffs of the ſame age, the ſecond and 


third of the name of Lucius. The former, as Lucius Il. 


1144, 1145+ 


he aſcended in battle-array to aſſault the Capi- 
tol, was ſtruck on the temple by a ſtone, and 


expired 1n a few days. The latter was ſeverely Lucius It 
A. D. 
1181-1185. 


wounded in the perſons of his ſervants. In a 
civil commotion, ſeveral of his prieſts had been 
made priſoners; and the inhuman Romans, re- 
ſerving one as a guide for his brethren, put out 
their eyes, crowned them with ludicrous mitres, 
mounted them on aſſes with their faces to the 


tail, and extorted an oath, that, in this wretch- 


ed condition, they ſhould offer themſelves as a 
leflon to the head of the church. Hope or fear, 
laſſitude or remorſe, the characters of the men, 
and the circumſtances of the times, might ſome- 

times 


U Ego coram Deo et ecclefſia dico, fi unquam poſſibile eſſet, 
mallem unum imperatorem quam tot dominos (Vit. Gelaſ. II. p. 398.) 


— 


Caliſtus II. 


Innocent II. 


maus by St. 
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times obtain an interval of peace and obedi- 
ence; and the pope was reſtored with joyful ac- 
clamations to the Lateran or Vatican, from 
whence he had been drivenwith threats and vio- 
lence. But the root of miſchief was deep and 
perennial; and a momentary calm was preceded 
and followed by ſuch tempeſts as had almoſt 
ſunk the bark of St. Peter. Rome continually 
preſented the aſpect of war and diſcord : the 
churches and palaces were fortified and aſſaulted 
by the factions and families; and, after giving 
peace to Europe, Caliſtus the ſecond alone had 
reſolution and power to prohibit the uſe of pri- 
vate arms in the metropolis. Among the nati- 
ons who revered the apoſtolic throne, the tu- 
mults of Rome provoked a general indignation ; 
and, in a letter to his diſciple Eugenius the 
third, St. Bernard, with the ſharpneſs of his wit 
and zeal, has ſtigmatiſed the vices of the rebelli- 
ous people (16). © Who is ignorant,” ſays the 
monk of Clairvaux, © of the vanity and arro- 
* gance of the Romans? a nation nurſed in ſe- 
* dition, cruel, untractable, and ſcorning to 
«© obey, unleſs they are too feeble to reſiſt. 
* When they promiſe to ſerve, they aſpire to 
* reign; if they ſwear allegiance, they watch 
< the opportunity of revolt; yet they vent their 
* diſcontent in loud clamours if your doors, or 
« your counſels, are ſhut againſt them. Dex- 
_« trous in miſchief, they have never learnt the 
* ſcience of doing good. Odious to earth and 
heaven, impious to God, ſeditious among 
* themſelves, jealous of their neighbours, in- 
| | «© human 


(16) Quid tam notum ſeculis quam protervia et cervicoſitas Roma- 
norum? Gens inſueta paci, tumultui aſſueta, gens unmitis et intrac- 
tabilis uſque adhuc, ſubdi neſcia, niſi cum non valet reſiſtere (de Con- 
ſiderat. I. iv. c. 2. p. 441 .). The faint takes breath, and then begins 
again: Hi, inviſi terræ et cœlo, utrique injecere manus, &c. (p. 443.) 
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* human, to ſtrangers, they love no one, by no 
one are they beloved; and while they wiſh to 
« inſpire fear, they live in baſe and continual 
« apprehenſion. They will not ſubmit ; they 
« know how to govern; faithleſs to their ſupe- 
c r1ors, intolerable to their equals, ungrateful 
e to their benefactors, and alike impudent in 
* their demands and their refuſals. Lofty in 
e promiſe, poor in execution: adulation and ca- 
* lumny, perfidy and treaſon, are the familiar 


arts of their policy.” Surely this dark” por- 


trait is not coloured by the pencil of Chriſtian 
charity (17); yet the features, however harth 
and ugly, exprefs a lively reſemblance of the 
Romans of the twelfth century (18). 

The Jews had rejected the Chriſt when he ap- 


peared among them in a plebeian character; 


241 


Political 
hereſy of 
Arnold of 


and the Romans might plead their ignorance of Breſcia, 


his vicar when he aſſumed the pomp and pride of 


a temporal ſovereign. In the buſy age of the 


cruſades, ſome ſparks of curioſity and reaſon 


were rekindled in the Weſtern world : the hereſy 
of Bulgaria, the Paulician ſect, was ſucceſsfully 
tranſplanted into the ſoil of Italy and France; 
the Gnoſtic vihons were mingled with the ſim- 
plicity of the goſpel; and the enemies of the 
clergy reconciled their paſſions with their con- 
ſcience, the deſire of freedom with the profeſ- 
ſton of piety (19). The trumpet of Roman li- 

Vor £1. R berty 


(17) As a Roman citizen, Petrarch takes leave ts obſcrve, that Ber- 
nard, though a ſaint, was a man; that he might be provoked by re- 


ſentment, and poſſibly repent of his haſty paſſion, &c. (Memoires 


ſur la Vie de Petrarque, tom. i. p. 330.). 

(18) Baronius, in his index to the xiith volume of his Annals, has 
found a fair and eaſy excuſe. He makes two heads, of Romani Cathe- 
lici, and Schiſmatici: to the former he applies all the good, to the lat- 
ter all the evil, that is told of the city. | 

(19) The hereſies of the xiith century may be found in Moſheim 
(Inſtitut. Hiſt, Eccleſ. p. 419—427.), who entertains a favourable opi- 
nion of Arnold of Breſcia. In the xth volume, I have deſcribed the 
ſect of the Paulicians, and followed their migration from Armenia to 
Thrace and Bulgaria, Italy and France. | 
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berty was firſt ſounded by Arnold of Breſ- 
cia (20), whoſe promotion in the church was 
confined to the loweſt rank, and who wore the 
monaſtic habit rather as a garb of poverty than 
as an uniform of obedience. His adverſaries 
could not deny the wit and eloquence which 
they ſeverely felt: they confeſs with reluctance 
the ſpecious purity of his morals; and his er- 
rors were recommended to the public by a mix- 
ture of important and beneficial truths. In his 
theological ſtudies, he had been the diſciple of 
the famous and unfortunate: Abelard (21), who 
was likewiſe involved in the ſuſpicion of hereſy : 
but the lover of Eloiſa was of a ſoft and flexible 
nature; and his eccleſiaſtic judges were edified 
and diſarmed by the humility of his repentance. 
From this maſter, Arnold moſt probably imbi- 
bed ſome metaphyſical definitions of the Trini- 


ty, repugnant to the taſte of the times: his ideas 


of baptiſm and the euchariſt are looſely cenſu- 
red; but a polilical hereſy was the ſource of his 
tame and misfortunes. He preſumed to quote 
the declaration of Chriſt, that his kingdom is 
not of this world: he boldly maintained, that 
the ſword and the ſceptre were entruſted to the 
civil magiſtrate ; that temporal honours and poſ- 
leſhons were lawfully veſted in ſecular perſons; 
that the abbots, the biſhops, and the pope him- 
ſelf, muſt renounce either their ſtate or their ſal- 

vation; 


(20) The original pictures of Arnold of Breſcia, are drawn b 
Otho biſhop of Friſingen (Chron. I. vii. c. 31. de Geſtis Frederici I. I. 
i. c. 27. I. ii. c. 21.), and in the iiid book of the Ligurinus, a poem of 
Gunther, who flouriſhed A. D. 1200, in the monaſtery of Paris near 
Baſil (Fabric. Bibliot. Latin. med. et infime Atatis, tom. iii. p. 174, 
175.). The long paſſage that relates to Arnold, is produced by Guil- 
liman (de Rebus Helveticis, I. iii. c. 5. p. 108.). | 

(21) 'The wicked wit of Bayle was amuſed in compoſing, with 
much levity and learning, the articles of AB ELARD, FoulQuEs, 
HreLose, in his Dictionnaire Critique. The diſpute of Abelardand 
St. Bernard, of ſcholaſtic and poſitive divinity, is well underſtood by 
Moſheim (Inſtitut, Hiſt, Eccleſ. p. 412415). 
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vation; and that after the loſs of their reve- 
nues, the voluntary tithes and oblations of the 
faithful would ſuffice, not indeed for luxury and 
avarice, but for a frugal life in the exerciſe of 
ſpiritual labours. During a ſhort time, the 
preacher was revered as a patriot; and the diſ- 
content, or revolt, of Breſcia againſt her biſhop, 
was the firſt fruits of his dangerous leſſons. But 
the favour of the people is leſs permanent than 
the reſentment of the prieſt; and after the here- 
ly of Arnold had been condemned by Innocent 
the ſecond (22), in the general council of the La- 
teran, the magiſtrates themſelves were urged by 
prejudice and fear to execute the ſentence of the 
church. Italy could no longer afford a refuge; 
and the diſciple of Abelard eſcaped beyond the 
Alps, till he found a ſafe and hoſpitable ſhelter 
in Zurich, now the firſt of the Swiſs cantons. 
From a Roman ſtation (23), a royal villa, a 
chapter of noble virgins, Zurich had gradually 
encreaſed to a free and flouriſhing city; where 
the appeals of the Milaneſe were ſometimes tried 
by the Imperial commiſſaries (24). In an age 
leſs ripe for reformation, the precurſor of Zu- 
inghus was heard with applauſe: a brave and 

2 ſimple 


(22) ——— Dammatus ab illo 

Præſule, qui numeros vetitum contingere noſtros 

Nomen ab innecud ducit laudabile vita, 

We may applaud the dexterity and correctneſs of Ligurinus, who turns 
the unpoetical name of Innocent II. into a compliment. 

(23) A Roman inſcription of Statio Turicenſis has been found at 
Zurich (d' Anville, Notice de Pancienne Gaule, p. 642—644.) : but it 
is without ſufficient warrant, that the city and canton have uſurped, 
and even monopoliſed, the names of Tigurum and Pagus Tigurinus. 

(24) Guilliman (de Rebus Helveticis, I. iii. c. 5. p. 106.) recapitu- 
lates the donation (A. D. 833) of the emperor Lewis the Pious to his 
daughter the abbeſs Hildegardis. Curtim noſtram Turegum in du- 
catu Alamanniz in pago gaugenſi, with villages, woods, mea- 
dows, waters, ſlaves, churches, &c. a noble gift. Charles the Bald 
gave the jus monetz, the city was walled under Otho I. and the line 
of the biſhop of Friſingen, 

Nobile Turegum multarum copia rerum, 
is repeated with pleaſure by the antiquaries of Zurich. 
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ſimple people imbibed and long retained the co- 
lour of his opinions; and his art, or merit, ſe- 
duced the biſhop of Conſtance, and even the 
Pope's legate, who forgot, for his ſake, the in- 
tereſt of their maſter and their order. Their 
tardy zeal was quickened by the fierce exhorta- 
tions of St. Bernard (25); and the enemy of the 
church was driven by perſecution to the deſpe- 
rate meaſure of erecting his ſtandard in Rome 1t- 
ſelf, in the face of the ſucceſſor of St. Peter. 
He exhorts Yet the courage of Arnold was not devoid of 
the Ro= diſcretion; he was protected, and had perhaps 
tore the re- been invited, by the nobles and people; and in 
rubue, the ſervice of freedom, his eloquence thundered 
1144-1154 Over the ſeven hills. Blending in the ſame diſ- 
courſe the texts of Livy and St. Paul, uniting 
the motives of goſpel, and of claſſic, enthuſi- 
aſm, he admoniſhed the Romans, how ſtrangely 
their patience and the vices of the clergy had 
degenerated from the primitive times of the 
church and the city. He exhorted them to aſſert 
the inalienable rights of men and Chriſtians; to 
reſtore the laws and magiſtrates of the republic; 
to reſpect the name of the emperor ; but to con- 
fine their ſhepherd to the ſpiritual government 
of his flock (26). Nor could his ſpiritual go- 
vernment eſcape the cenſure and control of the 
reformer; and the inferior clergy were taught 
by his leſſons to reſiſt the cardinals, who had 
uſurped 


(25) Bernard, epiſtol. cxcv, cxcvi. tom. i. p. 187 190. Amidſt 
his invectives he drops a precious acknowledgment, qui, utinam 
quam ſanæ eſſet doctrinæ quam diſtrictæ eſt vitæ. He owns that Ars 
nold would be a valuable acquiſition for the church. 

(26) He adviſed the Romans, 


Conſiliis armiſque ſuæ moderamina ſummæ 
Arbitrio tractare ſuo 7 nil juris in hic re 
Fontifici ſummo, modicum concedere regi 
Suadebat populo. Sie læsã ſtulins utrique 
Majeſtate, reum geminz fe fecerat aulæ. 


Nor is the poetry of Gunther different from the proſe of Otho, 
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uſurped a deſpotic command over the twenty- 
eight regions or pariſhes of Rome (27). The 
revolution was not accomplithed without rapine 
and violence, the effuſion of blood and the de- 
molition of houſes: the victorious faction was 
enriched with the ſpoils of the clergy and the 
adverſe nobles. Arnold of Breſcia enjoyed, or 
deplored, the effects of his miſſion: his reign 
continued above ten years, while two popes, In- 
nocent the ſecond and Anaſtaſius the fourth, ei- 
ther trembled in the Vatican, or wandered as 
exiles in the adjacent cities. They were ſuc- 
ceeded by a more vigorous and fortunate pon- 
tiff, Adrian the fourth (28), the only Engliſh- 
man who has aſcended the throne of St. Peter; 
and whoſe merit emerged from the mean condi- 
tion of a monk, and almoſt a beggar, in the 
monaſtery of St. Albans. On the firſt provoca- 
tion, of a cardinal killed or wounded in the 
ſtreets, he caſt an interdict on the guilty people; 
and from Chriſtmas to Eaſter, Rome was depri- 
ved of the real or imaginary comforts of religi- 
ous worſhip. The Romans had deſpiſed their 
temporal prince; they ſubmitted with grief and 
terror to the cenſures of their ſpiritual father; 
their guilt was expiated by penance, and the 
baniſhment of the ſeditious preacher was the 
price of their abſolution. Bat the revenge of 
Adrian was yet unſatisfied, and the approaching 
coronation of Frederic Barbaroſſa was fatal to 
the bold reformer, who had offended, though 
not in an equal degree, the heads of the church 
and ſtate. In their interview at Viterbo, the 


pope 


(27) See Baronius (A. D. 1148, Ne 38, 39.) from the Vatican 
MSS. He loudly condemns Arnold (A. D. 114i, No 3.) as the father 
of the political heretics, whoſe influgnce then hurt him in France. 

(28) The Engliſh reader may conſult the Biographia Britannica, 
ADRIAN IV. but our own writers have added nothing to the fame or 
merits of their countryman. 
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pope repreſented to the emperor the furious 
ungovernable ſpirit of the Romans : the inſults, 
the injuries, the fears, to which his perſon and 
his clergy were continually expoſed ; and the 
pernicious tendency of the hereſy of Arnold, 
which muſt ſubvert the principles of civil, as 
well as eccleſtaſtical, ſubordination. Frederic 
was convinced by theſe arguments, or tempted 
by the deſire of the Imperial crown; in 
the balance of ambition, the. innocence or 
life of an individual is of ſmall account; and 
their common enemy was ſacrificed to a mo- 
ment of political concord. After his retreat 
from Rome, Arnold had been protected by the 
viſcounts of Campania, from whom he was ex- 
torted by the power of Cæſar: the præfect of 
the city pronounced his ſentence; the martyr 


His execu- Of freedom was burnt alive in the preſence 


tion, 


A. B. 1155. Of a careleſs and ungrateful people; and his 


aſhes were caſt into the 'Tyber, leſt the heretics 
ſhould collect and worſhip the relics of their 
maſter (29). The clergy triumphed in his 
death: with his aſhes, his ſe& was diſperſed ; 
his memory ſtill lived in the minds of the Ro- 
mans. From his ſchool they had probably de- 
rived a new article of faith, that the metropolis 
of the Catholic church is exempt from the 
penalties of excommunication and interdict. 
Their biſhops might argue, that the ſupreme 
Juriſdiction, which they exerciſed over kings 
and nations, more ſpecially embraced the city 
and dioceſe of the prince of the apoſtles. But 
they preached to the winds, and the ſame prin- 
ciple that weakened the effect, muſt temper the 


abuſe, of the thunders of the Vatican. 


The 


(29) Beſides the hiſtorian and poet wy quoted, the laſt ad ven- 
tures of Arnold are related by the Biographer of Adrian IV. (Mu- 
ratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. iii. P. i. p. 441, 442. 
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The love of ancient freedom has encouraged Reſtoration 


2 belief, that as early as the tenth century, in nate, 
their firft ſtruggles againſt the Saxon Othos, the Þ- 1144. 


commonwealth was vindicated and reſtored by 
the ſenate and people of Rome; that two con- 
ſuls were annually elected among the nobles, 
and that ten or twelve plebeian magiſtrates re- 
vived the name and office of the tribunes of the 
commons (30). But this venerable ſtructure 
diſappears before the light of criticiſm. In the 
darkneſs of the middle ages, the appellations of 
ſenators, of conſuls, of the ſons of conſuls, 
may ſometimes be diſcovered (31). They were 
beſtowed by the emperors, or aſſumed by the 
moſt powerful citizens, to denote their rank, 
their honours (32), and perhaps the claim of a 
pure and patrician deſcent : but they float on 
the ſurface, without a ſeries or a ſubſtance, the 
titles of men, not the orders of government (33); 

| and 


(30) Ducange (Gloſſ. Latinitatis mediæ et infime Mtatis, De c ar- 
CHONES, tom. ii. p. 726.) gives me a quotation from Blondus (decad 
it. 1.11.): Duo conſules ex nobilitate quotannis fiebant, qui ad vetuſ- 
tum conſulum exemplar ſummæ rerum præeſſent. And in Sigonius 
(de Regno Italiz, 1. vi. opp. tom. ii. p. 400.) I read of the conſuls and 
tribunes of the toth century. Both Blondus, and even Sigonius, too 
freely copied the claſhc method of ſupplying from reaſon or fancy the 
deficiency of records. 

(31) In the panegyric of Berengarius (Muratori, Script. Rex. Ital, 


tom. ji. P. i. 2 408.), a Roman is mentioned as conſulis natus in the 
t 


beginning of the 1oth century. Muratori (diſſert. v.) diſcovers in 
the years 952 and 956, Gratianus in Dei nomine conſul et dux, Geor- 
gius conſul et dux; and in 1015, Romanus, brother of Gregory VIII. 
proudly, but vaguely, ſtyles himſelf conſul et dux et omnium Roma- 
norum ſenator. 

(32) As late as the 1oth century, the Greek emperors conferred on 
the dukes of Venice, Naples, Amalphi, &c. the title of dees, 
or conſuls {ſee Chron. Sagornini, paſhm); and the ſucceſſors of Char- 
lemagne would nat abdicate any * their prerogative. But in general, 
the names of conſul and ſenater, which may be found among the French 
and Germans, ſignify no more than count and lord (Signeur, Ducange, 
Gloſſar.). The monkiſh writers are often ambitious of fine claflic 


words. 
(33) The moſt conſtitutional form, is a diploma of Otho III. (A. 


D. 998), Conſulibus ſenatũs populique Romani; but the act is proba- 


bly ſpurious. At the coronation of Henry I. A. D. 1014, the hiſto- 
Tian 
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and it 1s only from the year of Chriſt one thou- 
ſand one hundred and forty-four, that the eſta- 
bliſhment of the ſenate is dated, as a glorious 
ra, in the acts of the city. A new conſtitu- 
tion was haſtily framed by private ambition or 

pular enthuſiaſm ; nor could Rome, in the 
twelfth century, produce an antiquary to ex- 
plain, or a legiſlator to reſtore, the harmony 
and proportions of the ancient model, The 
aſſembly of a free, of an armed, people, will 
ever ſpeak in loud and weighty acclamations. 
But the regular diſtribution of the- thirty-five 
tribes, the nice balance of the wealth and num- 
bers of the centuries, the debates of the adverſe 
orators, and the ſlow operation of votes and 
ballots, could not eaſily be adapted by a blind 
multitude, ignorant of the arts, and inſenſible 
of the benefits, of legal government. It was 
propoled by Arnold to revive and diſcriminate 
the equeſtrian order ; but what could be the 
motive or meaſure of ſuch diſtinction (34)? The 
pecumary qualification of the knights muſt have 
been reduced to the poverty of the times: thoſe 
times no longer required their civil functions 
of judges and farmers of the revenue; and their 
primitive duty, their military ſervice on horſe- 
back, was more nobly ſupplied by feudal te- 
nures and the ſpirit of chivalry. The juriſpru- 
dence of the republic was uſeleſs and unknown: 
the nations and families of Italy who lived un- 
der the Roman and Barbaric laws were inſen- 


rian Dithmar (apud Muratori, diſſert. xxiii.) deſcribes him, a ſenato- 
ribus duodecim vallatum, quorum ſex raſi barba, alii prolixa, myſtice 
incedebant cum baculis. Ihe ſenate is mentioned in the panegyric of 
Berengarius (p. 406.). | 

(34) In ancient Rome, the equeſtrian order was not ranked with 
the ſenate and people as a third branch of the republic till the conſul- 
ſhip of Cicero, who aſſumes the merit of the eſtabliſhment (Plin Hift. 
Natur. Xxxiii. 3. Beaufort, Republique Romaine, tom. 1. p. 144— 


155˙). 
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fibly mingled in a common maſs; and ſome 
faint tradition, ſome imperfect fragments, pre- 
ſerved the memory of the Code and Pandects 
of Juſtinian. With their liberty the Romans 
might doubtleſs have reſtored the appellation 
and office of conſuls; had they not diſdained a 
title ſo promiſcuouſly adopted in the Italian 
cities, that it has finally ſettled cn the humble 
ſtation of the agents of commerce 1n a foreign 
land. But the rights of the tribunes, the for- 
midable word that arreſted the public counſels, 
ſuppoſe or muſt produce a legitimate democra- 
cy. The old patricians were the ſubjects, the 
modern barons the tyrants, of the ſtate ; nor 
would the enemies of peace and order, who 
inſulted the vicar of Chriſt, have long reſpect- 
ed the unarmed ſanctity of a plebeian magiſ- 
trate (35). 


249 


In the revolution of the twelfth century, TIO 
01. 


which gave a new exiſtence and æra to Rome, 
we may obſerve the real and important events 
that marked or confirmed her political inde- 


pendence. I. The Capitoline hill, one of ber 
ſeven eminences (36), is about four hundred 
yards in length, and tuo hundred in breadth. 
A flight of an hundred ſteps led to the ſummit 


of 


(35) The republican plan of Arnold of Breſcia is thus ſtated by 
Gunther : : 
Quin etiam titulos urbis renovare vetuſtos ; 
Nomine plebeio ſecernere nomen equeſtre, 
Jura tribunorum, ſanctum reparare ſenatum, 
Et ſenio feſſas mutaſque reponere leges. 
Lapſa ruinoſis, et adhuc pendentia muris 
Reddere primævo Capitolia priſca nitori. 


But of theſe reformations, ſome were no more than ideas, others no 
more than words. 

(36) After _ diſputes among the antiquaries of Rome, it ſeems 
determined, that the ſummit of the Capitoline hill next the river is 
ſtrictly the Mons Tarpeius, the Arx; and that on the other ſummit, 
the church and convent of Araceli, the barefoot friars of St. Francis, 
8 the temple of Jupiter (Nardini, Roma Antica, I. v. c. 11 
16.). 
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of the Tarpeian rock ; and far ſteeper was the 
aſcent before the declivities had been ſmoothed 
and the precipices filled by the ruins of fallen 
edifices. From the earlieſt ages, the Capitol 
had been uſed as a temple in peace, a fortreſs 
in war: after the loſs of the city, it maintained 
a ſiege againſt the victorious Gauls ; and the 
ſanctuary of empire was occupied, aſſaulted, 
and burnt, in the civil wars of Vitellius and 


Veſpaſian (37). The temples of Jupiter and 
his kindred deities had crumbled into duſt ; 


their place was ſupplied by monaſteries and 
houſes ; and the ſolid walls, the long and ſhelv- 
ing porticoes, were decayed or ruined by the 
lapſe of time. It was the firſt act of the Ro- 
mans, an act of freedom, to reſtore the ſtrength, 
though not the beauty, of the Capitol ; to for- 
tify the ſeat of their arms and councils : and as 
often as they aſcended the hill, the coldeſt 
minds muſt have glowed with the remembrance 
of their anceſtors. II. The firſt Cæſars had 
been inveſted with the exclufive coinage of the 
gold and filver; to the ſenate they abandoned 
the baſer metal of bronze or copper (38): the 
emblems and legends were inſcribed on a more 
ample field by the genius of flattery ; and the 
prince was relieved from the care of celebrat. 
ing his own virtues. The ſucceſſors of Diocle- 
tian deſpiſcd even the flattery of the ſenate : 
their royal othcers at Rome, and in the pro- 
vinces, aſſumed the ſole direction of the mint; 
and the ſame prerogative was 1nherited by the 


Gothic 


(7d Tacit. Hiſt. iii. 69, 70. 

(38) This partition of the noble and baſer metals between the em- 

pore and ſenate, muſt however be adopted, not as a poſitive fact, 
nt as the probable opinion of the beſt antiquaries (ſee the Science 

des Medailles of the Pere Joubert, tom. ji. p. 208—211. in the im- 

proved and ſcarce edition of the Baron de la Baſtie). 
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Gothic kings of Italy, and the long ſeries of 
the Greek, the French, and the German dynaſ- 
ties. After an abdication of eight hundred 
years, the Roman ſenate aſſerted this honour- 
able and lucrative privilege ; which was tacitly 
renounced by the popes, from Paſchal the ſe- 
cond to the eſtabliſhment of their reſidence be- 
yond the Alps. Some of theſe republican coins 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, are 
ſhewn in the cabinets of the curious. On one 
of theſe, a gold medal, Chriſt is depictured 
holding in his leit hand a book with this in- 
ſcription: © THE vow oF THE ROMAN SENATE 
© AND PEOPLE : ROME THE CAPITAL OF THE 
© woRLD;” on the reverſe, St. Peter delivering 
a banner to a kneeling ſenator in his cap and 
gown, with the name and arms of his family 


impreſſed on a ſhield (39). III. With the em-The 
pire, the præfect of the city had declined to a* * 


municipal officer; yet he ſtill exerciſed in the 
laſt appeal the civil and criminal juriſdiction ; 
and a drawn ſword, which he received from 
the ſucceſſors of Otho, was the mode of his in- 
veſtiture and the emblem of his functions (40). 
The dignity was confined to the noble families 
of Rome: the choice of the people was rati- 
fied by the pope ; but a triple oath of fidelity 


mult 


(39) In his 27th diſſertation on the Antiquities of Italy (tom. ii. p. 
£59 - 569.), Muratori exhibits a ſeries of the ſenatorian coins, which 
bore the obſcure names of Afortiiati, Infortiati, Proviſint, Paparint. 
During this period all the popes, without excepting Boniface VIII. 
abſtained from the right of coining, which was refumed by his ſuc- 
ceſſor Benedict XI. and regularly exerciſed in the court of Avig- 
non. | 

(40) A German hiſtorian, Gerard of Reicherſpeg (in Baluz. Miſcell. 
tom. v. p. 64. apud Schmidt, Hiſt. des Allemands, tom. iii. p. 26s.), 
thus deſcribes the conſtitution of Rome in the 11th century : Gran- 
diora urbis et orbis negotia ſpectant ad Romanum pontificem item- 
que ad Romanum imperatorem; ſive illius vicarium urbis præfectum, 
= de ſui dignitate reſpicit utrumque, videlicet dominum papam cui 

acit hominium, et dominum imperatorem a quo accipit ſux poteſtatis 
inſigne, ſcilicet gladium exertum. 
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muit have often embarraſſed the præfect in the 
conflict of adverſe duties (41). A ſervant, in 
whom they poſſeſſed but a third ſhare, was dif- 
miſſed by the independent Romans: in his place 
they elected a patrician; but this title, which 
Charlemagne had not diſdained, was too lofty 
for a citizen or a ſubject; and, after the firſt 
fervour of rebellion, they conſented without 
reluctance to the reſtoration of the præfect. 
About fifty years after this event, Innocent the 
third, the moſt ambitious, or at leaſt the moſt 
fortunate, of the pontiffs, delivered the Romans 
and himſelf from this badge of foreign domi- 
nion: he inveſted the præfect with a banner 
inſtead of a ſword, and abſolved him from all 
dependence of oaths or ſervice to the German 
emperors (42). In his place an eccleſiaſtic, a 
preſent or future cardinal, was named by the 
pe to the civil government of Rome ; but his 
juriſdiction has been reduced to a narrow com- 
paſs ; and in the days of freedom, the 3 or 
exerciſe was derived from the ſenate and 
ple. IV. After the revival of the ſenate 7570 
the confcript fathers (if I may uſe the expreſſion) 
were inveſted with the legiſlative and executive 
power ; but their views ſeldom reached beyond 
the preſent day; and that day was moſt fre- 
quently diſturbed by violence and tumult. In 
its utmoſt plenitude, the order or aſſembly con- 
ſited 


(41) The words of a contemporary writer ( Pandulph. Pifan. in 
Vit. Paſchal. II. p. 357, 358.) deſcribe the election and oath of the 
præfect in 1118, inconſultis patribus .. . . loca przfeRoria .. . . Laudes 
præfectoriæ .. . comitiorum applauſum . . . juraturum populo in 
umbonem ſublevant . . . . confirmari eum in urbe præfectum petunt. 

(42) Urbis præfectum ad ligiam fidelitatem recepit, et per mantum 
quod illi donavit de præfecturã eum publice inveſtivit, qui uſque ad id 
tempus juramento fidelitatis imperatori fuit obligatus et ab co præfec- 
turz tenuit honorem (Geſta Innocent. III. in Muzatori, tom. in. P. i. 

487 
. Otho Friſing. Chron, vii. 31. de Ceſt. Frederic. I. I. i. 
e. 17. 
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ſiſted of fifty-ſix ſenators (44), the moſt eminent 
of whom were diſtinguiſhed by the title of coun- 
ſellors; they were nominated, perhaps annually, 
by the people; and a previous choice of their 
electors, ten perſons in each region or pariſh, 
might afford a baſis for a free and permanent 
conſtitution. The popes, who in this tempeſt 
ſubmitted rather to bend than to break, con- 
firmed by treaty the eſtabliſhment and privi- 
leges of the ſenate, and expected from tune, 
peace, and religion, the reſtoration of their go- 
vernment. 'The motives of public and private 
tereſt might ſometimes draw from the Romans 
an occaſional and temporary ſacrifice of their 
claims; and they renewed their oath of allegi- 
ance to the ſucceſſor of St. Peter and Conſtan- 
tine, the lawful head of the church and the re- 


public (45). 


The union and vigour of a public council was The oflice 


diflolved in a lawleſs city; and the Romans 
ſoon adopted a more ſtrong and ſimple mode 
of adminiſtration. 'They condenſed the name 
and authority of the ſenate in a fingle magiſ- 
trate, or two colleagues; and as they were 
changed at the end of a year, or of fix months, 
the greatneſs of the truſt was compenſated by 
the ſhortneſs of the term. But in this tranſient 

relgn, 


(44) Our countryman, Roger Hoveden, ſpeaks of the ſingle ſena- 
tors, of the Capuasu family, &c. quorum temporibus melius regebatur 
Roma quam nunc (A. D. 1194) eſt temporibus lvi. fenatorum (Du- 
cange, Gloſl. tom. vi. p. 191. SENA TORES). 

(45) Muratori (diſſert. xlii. tom. iii. p. 785—788.) has publiſhed 
an original treaty : Concordia inter D. 4 papam Clementem 
III. et ſenatores populi Romani ſuper regalibus et aliis dignitatibus 
urbis, &c. anno 44 ſenatüs. The ſenate ſpeaks, and ſpeaks with 
authority: Reddimus ad præſens .. . habebimus . , . dabitis preſ- 
byteria . . . . jurabimus pacem et fidelitatem, &c. A chartula de 
Tenimentis 'Tuſculani, dated in the 45th year of the ſame zra, and 
confirmed decreto ampliſſimi ordinis ſenatvs, acclamatione P. R. pub- 
lice Capitolio conſiſtentis. It is there we find the difference of ſena- 
tores conſiliarii and ſimple ſenators (Muratori, difſert. xii. tom. iii. 
p. 787—78g.). 


of ſenator. 
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reign, the ſenators of Rome indulged their ava- 
rice aud ambition : their juſtice was perverted 
by the intereſt of their family and faction; 
and as they puniſhed only their enemies, they 
were obeyed only by their adherents. Anar- 
chy, no longer tempered by the paſtoral care 
of their biſhop, admoniſhed the Romans that 
they were incapable of governing themſelves ; 
and they ſought abroad thoſe bleſſings which 
they were hopeleſs of finding at home. In the 
fame age, and from the ſame motives, moſt of 
the Italian republics were prompted to embrace 


a meaſure, which, however ſtrange it may ſeem, 


was adapted to their ſituation, and productive 
of the moſt ſalutary effects (46). They chole, 
in ſome foreign but friendly city, an impartial 
magiſtrate of noble birth and unblemiſhed cha- 
racter, a ſoldier and a ſtateſman, recommended 
by the voice of fame and his country, to whom 
they delegated for a time the ſupreme admini- 
tration of peace and war. The compact be- 
tween the governor and the governed was ſeal- 
ed with oaths and ſubſcriptions; and the du- 
ration of his power, the meaſure of his ſtipend, 
the nature of their mutual obligations, were 
defined with ſcrupulous precihon. They ſwore 
to obey him as their lawtul ſuperior: he pledged 
his faith to unite the indifference of a ſtranger 
with the zeal of a patriot. At his choice, four 
or fix knights and civilians, his aſſeſſors in arms 
and juſtice, attended the ue (47), wid main- 

tained 


(46) Muratori (diſſert. xlv. tom. iv. iv. p. 64—92.) has fully ex- 
plained this mode of government; and the Oculus Paſtralis, which he 
has given at the end, is a treatiſe or ſermon on the dutics of theſe ſo- 
reign magiſtrates. | 

(47) In the Latin writers, at leaſt of the ſilver age, the title of 
Prrgjtas was transferred from the oflice to the magittrate : 


Hujus qui trahitur prætextam ſumere mavis. 
An Fidenarym Gabiorumque eſte Peteſtas. 
(Juvenal. Satir. x. 99.) 
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tained at his own expence a decent retinue of 
ſervants and horſes : his wife, his fon, his bro- 
ther, who might bias the affections of the judge, 
were left behind; during the exerciſe of his of- 
fice he was not permitted to purchaſe land, to 
contract an alliance, or even to accept an invi. 
tation in the houſe of a citizen; nor could he 
honourably depart till he had ſatisfied the com- 
plaints that might be urged againſt his govern- 
ment. 


It was thus, about the middle of the thir- Brancale- 


25 


3 


„A D. 
teenth century, that the Romans called from 125282 


Bologna the ſenator Brancaleone (48), whoſe 
fame and merit have been reſcued from oblivion 
by the pen of an Engliſh hiſtorian. A juſt 
anxiety for his reputation, a clear foreſight of 
the dithculties of the taſk, had engaged him to 
refuſe the honour of their choice: the ſtatutes 
of Rome were ſuſpended, and his office pro- 
longed to the term of three years. By the 
guilty and licentious he was acculed as cruel ; 
by the clergy he was ſuſpected as partial; but 


the friends of peace and order applauded the 


firm aud upright magiſtrate by whom thoſe 
bleſſings were reſtored. No criminals were ſo 
werful as to brave, ſo obſcure as to elude, 
the juſtice of the ſenator. By his ſentence two 
nobles of the Annibaldi fanuly were executed 
on a gibbet; and he inexorably demoliſhed, in 
the city and neighbourhood, one hundred and 
forty towers, the ſtrong ſhelter of rapine and 
miſchief, The biſhop, as a {imple biſhop, was 
compelled to reſide in his dioceſe ; and the 
{tandard 


(48) See the life and death of Brancaleone, in the Hiſtoria Major 
of Matthew Paris, p. 741. 757.792. 797+ 799 810.823. 833. 836. 840. 
The multitude of pilgrims and ſuitors connected Rome and St. Al- 
ban's ; and the reſentment of the Engliſh prompeed them to rejoic: 
whenever the popes were humbled and oppreſſed. 
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ſtandard of Brancaleone was diſplayed in the 
held with terror and effect. His ſervices were 
repaid by the ingratitude of a people unworthy 
of the happineſs which they enjoyed. By the 

ublic robbers, whom he had provoked for 
their ſake, the Romans were excited to depoſe 
and impriſon their benefactor; nor would his life 
have been ſpared, if Bologna had not poſſeſſed 
a pledge for his ſafety. Before his departure, 
the prudent ſenator had required the exchange 
of thirty holtages of the nobleſt families of 
Rome: on the news of his danger, and at the 


prayer of his wife, they were more ſtrictly 


Charles of 

Anjou, 
1 

1265-1278. 


guarded ; and Bologna, in the cauſe of honour, 
{ſuſtained the thunders of a papal interdict. This 
generous reſiſtance allowed the Romans to com- 
pare the preſent with the paſt; and Brancaleone 
was conducted from the priſon to the Capitol 
amidſt the acclamations of a repentant people. 
The remainder of his government was firm and 
fortunate ; and as ſoon as envy was appeaſed by 
death, his head, encloſed in a precious vaſe, 
was depoſited on a lofty column of marble (49). 
The impotence of reaſon and virtue recom- 
mended in Italy a more effectual choice: in- 
ſtead of a private citizen, to whom they yield- 
ed a voluntary and precarious obedience, the 
Romans elected for their ſenator ſome prince of 
independent power, who could defend them 
from their enemies and themſelves. Charles of 
Anjou and Provence, the moſt ambitious and 
warlike monarch of the age, accepted at the 
ſame 


(49) Matthew Paris thus ends his account: Caput vero ipſius Bran- 
caleonis in vaſe pretioſo ſuper marmoream columnam collocatum, in 
ſignum ſui valoris et probitatis, quaſi reliquias, ſuperſtitioſe nimis et 
pompoſe ſuſtulerunt. Fuerat enim ſuperborum potentum et malefac- 
torum urbis malleus et exſtirpator, et populi protector et defenſor, 
veritatis et juſtitiæ imitator et amator (p. 840.). A biographer of 
Innocent IV. (Muratori, Script. tom. iii. P. i. p. 5g9t, $92 ) draws a 
leſs favourable portrait of this Ghibelline ſenator, 
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ſame time the kingdom of Naples from the pope, 
and the office of ſenator from the Roman peo- 
ple (50). As he paſſed through the city, in 
his road to victory, he received their oath of 
allegiance, lodged 1n the Lateran palace, and 
ſmoothed in a ſhort viſit the harſh features of 
his deſpotic character. Yet even Charles was 
expoſed to the inconſtancy of the people, who 
ſaluted with the ſame acclamations the paſſage 
of his rival, the unfortunate Conradin; and a 
powerful avenger, who reigned in the Capitol, 
alarmed the fears and jealouſy of the popes. 
The abſolute term of his life was ſuperſeded by 
a renewal every third year ; and the enmity of 
Nicholas the third obliged the Sicthan king to 
abdicate the government of Rome. In his 
bull, a perpetual law, the imperious pontiff aſ- 
ſerts the truth, validity, and uſe, of the dona- 
tion of Conſtantine, not leſs eſſential to the 
peace of the city than to the independence of 
the church; eſtabliſhes the annual election of 
the ſenator ; and formally diſqualifies all em- 
perors, kings, princes, and perſons of an emi— 
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nent and conſpicuous rank (51). This pro- Pope Mar- 


hibitory clauſe was repealed in his own 1 


half by Martin the fourth, who humbly ſoli— 
cited the ſuffrage of the Romans. In the pre- 
ſence, and by the authority, of the people, two 
electors conferred, not on the pope, but on the 


noble and faithful Martin, the dignity of ſenator, 
Vor. XII. 8 and 


(30) The election of Charles of Anjou to the office of perpe- 
tual ſenator of Rome, is mentioned by the hiſtorians in the 8th vo- 
lume of the Collection of Muratori, by Nicholas de Jamſilla (p. 592.) 
the monk of Padua (p. 72 .), Sabas Malaſpina (1. ii. c. 9. p. 808. ), 
and Ricordano Maleſpini (c. 177. p. 999. )- 

(51) The r bull of Nicholas III. Which founds his 
temporal ſovereignty on the donation of Conſtantine, is ſtill extant; 
and it as has been inſerted by Boniface VIII. in the Sexte of the Decre- 
tals, it muſt be received by the Catholics, or at leaſt by the Papiſts, 
45 a ſacred and perpetual law. 
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and the ſupreme adminiſtration of the repub- 
lic (32), to hold during his natural life, and to 
exerciſe at pleaſure by himſelf or his deputies. 
The empe- About fifty years afterwards, the ſame title was 
ror .ewis granted to the emperor Lewis of Bavaria; and 
A. D. 1328. the liberty of Rome was acknowledged by her 
two ſovereigns, who accepted a municipal of- 
fice in the government of their own metropolis. 
Addreſſes In the firſt moments of rebellon, when Ar- 
oe nold of Breſcia had inflamed their minds againſt 
rors. the church, the Romans artfully laboured to 
Conrad III. 1 4 
A. D. 1144. conciliate the favour of the empire, and to re- 
commend their merit and ſervices in the cauſe 
of Cæſar. The ſtyle of their ambaſſadors to 
Conrad the third and Frederic the firſt, is a 
mixture of flattery and pride, the tradition and 
the ignorance of their own hiſtory (53). After 
fome complaint of his filence and neglect, they 
exhort the former of theſe princes to paſs the 
Alps, and aſſume from their hands the Imperial 
crown. We beſeech your majeſty, not to 
6e diſdain the humility of your ſons and vaſſals, 
* not to liſten to the accuſations of our common 
cc enemies ; who calumniate the ſenate as hoſtile 
* to your throne, who fow the ſeeds of diſcord, 
« that they may reap the harveſt of deſtruc- 
tion. The pope and the Sicilian are united 
* in an impious league to oppoſe our liberty 
* and your coronation. With the blefling of 


* God, our zeal and courage has hitherto de- 
ST «© feated 


(52) Jam indebted to Fleury (Hiſt. Ecclef. tom. xviii. p. 306.) for 
an extract of this Roman act, which he has taken from the Eccleſiaſ- 
tical Annals of Odericus Raynaldus, A. D. 1281, Ne 14, 16. 

(53) Theſe letters and ſpeeches are preſerved by Otho biſhop of 
Friſingen (Fabric. Bibliot. Lat. med. et infim. tom. v. 5 186, 187.), 
perhaps the nobleſt of hiſtorians : he was ſon of Leopold marquis of 
Auſtria, his mother, Agnes, was daughter of the emperor Henry IV. 
and he was half-brother and uncle to Conrad III. and Frederic I. He 
has left, in ſeven books, a Chronicle of the Times; in two, the Geſtz 
Frederici I. the laſt of which is inſerted in the 6th volume of Mura- 
tori's hiſtorians, 
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« ſeated their attempts. Of their powerful and 
« factious adherents, more eſpecially the Fran- 
« gipani, we have taken by aſſault the houſes 
and turrets: ſome of theſe are occupied by 
« our troops, and ſome are levelled with the 
« ground. The Milvian bridge, which they 
* had broken, is reſtored and fortified for your 
“ ſafe paſſage; and your army may enter the 


city without being annoyed from the caſtle of 


« St. Angelo. All that we have done, and all 
„that we deſign, is for your honour and ſer- 
“ vice, in the loyal hope, that you will ſpee- 
« dily appear in perſon, to vindicate thoſe 
rights which have been invaded by the cler- 
* gy, to revive the dignity of the empire, and 
to ſurpaſs the fame and glory of your prede- 
“ ceſſors. May you fix your reſidence in Rome, 
* the capital of the world; give laws to Italy, 
4 and the Teutonic kingdom; and imitate the 
* example of Conſtantine and Juſtinian (54), 
* who by the vigour of the ſenate and people 
ce obtained the ſceptre of the earth (55).” But 
theſe ſplendid and fallacious wiſhes were not 
cheriſhed by Conrad the Franconian, whoſe eyes 
were fixed on the Holy Land, and who died 
without viſiting Rome ſoon after his return 
from the Holy Land. 
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His nephew and ſucceſſor Frederic Barbaroſſa, Frederic 1. 
was more ambitious of the Imperial crown ;* 1056) 


nor had any of the ſueceſſors of Otho acquired 
fuch abſolute ſway over the kingdom of Italy. 
Surrounded by his eccleſiaſtical and ſecular 
princes, he gave audience in his camp at Sutri 


to the ambaſſadors of Rome, who thus addreſſed 


8 2 him 


(54) We defire (ſaid the ignorant Romans) to reſtore the empire ir 
eum ſtatum, quo fuit tempore Conſtantini et Juſtiniani, qui totum 
orbem vigore ſenatũs et populi Romani ſuis tenuere manibus. 

(5s) Otho Friſing. de Geſtis Frederici I. I. i. e. 29. p. 662— 8664. 
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him in a free and flortd oration : © Incline 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


Cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


5 


your ear to the queen of cities; approach 
with a peaceful and friendly mind the pre- 
cincts of Rome, which has caſt away the yoke 
of the clergy, and is impatient to crown her 
legitimate emperor. Under your auſpicious 
influence, may the primitive times be reſtor- 
ed. Aﬀert the prerogatives of the eternal 
city, and reduce under her monarchy, the 1n- 
ſolence of the world. You are not ignorant, 
that, in former ages, by the wiſdom of the 
ſenate, by the valour and diſcipline of the 
equeſtrian order, ſhe extended her victorious 
arms to the Eaſt and Weſt, beyond the Alps, 
and over the iſlands of the ocean. By our 
ſins, in the abſence of our princes, the noble 
inſtitution of the ſenate has ſunk 1n oblivien : 
and with our prudence, our ſtrength has like- 
wile decrealed. We have revived the ſenate, 
and the equeſtrian order ; the counſels of the 
one, the arms of the other, will be devoted 
to your perſon and the ſervice of the em- 
pire. Do you not hear the language of the 
Roman matron ? You were a gueſt, I bave 
adopted you as a citizen; a Tranſalpine 
ſtranger, J have elected you for my ſove- 
reign ( 56); and given you myſelf, and all 
that is mine. Your firſt and moſt ſacred 
duty, 1s to ſwear and ſubſcribe, that you will 
ſhed your blood for the republic; that you 
will maintain 1n peace and juſtice, the laws 
of the city and the charters of your prede- 
ceſſors; and that you will reward with five 
thouſand pounds of filver the faithful ſenators 
who ſhall proclaim your titles in the Capitol. 

* With 


{56) Hoſpes eras, civem feci. Advena fuiſti ex Tranſalpinis par- 


tibus ; principem conſtitui. 


cc 
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With the name, aſſume the character, of Au- 
iſtus.“ The flowers of Latin rhetoric were 


not yet exhauſted; but Frederic, impatient of 
their vanity, interrupted the orators in the high 
tone of royalty and conqueſt. ©* Famous in- 


cc 


cc 


cc 


deed have been the fortitude and wiſdom of 
the ancient Romans : but your ſpeech 1s not 
ſeaſoned with wiſdom, and I could with that 
fortitude were conſpicuous in your actions. 
Like all fublunary things, Rome has felt the 
viciſſitudes of time and fortune. Your nobleſt 
families were tranſlated to the Eaſt, to the 
royal city of Conſtantine; and the remains 
of your ſtrength and freedom have long ſince 
been exhauſted by the Greeks and Franks. 
Are you deſirous of beholding the ancient 
lory of Rome, the gravity of the ſenate, the 
ſpirit of the knights, the diſcipline of the 
camp, the valour of the legions? you will 
find them in the German republic. It is not 
empire, naked and alone, the ornaments and 
virtues of empire have likewiſe migrated be- 
yond the Alps to a more deſerving peo- 
ple (57): they will be empioyed in your de- 
tence, but they claim your obedience. You 
pretend that myſelf or my predeceſſors have 
been invited by the Romans: you miſtake the 
word, they were not invited; they were im- 
plored. From its foreign and domeſtic ty- 
rants, the city was reſcued by Charlemagne 
and Otho, whoſe aſhes repoſe 1n our coun- 
try : and their dominion was the price of 
your deliverance. Under that dominion your 
anceſtors lived and died. I claim by the 
right 


(57) Non ceſſit nobis nudum imperium, virtute ſua amictum venit, 


ornamenta ſua ſecum traxit. Penes nos ſunt conſules tui, &c. Ci- 
cero or Livy would not have rejected theſe images, the eloquence of 
a Barbarian born and educated in the Hercynian foreſt. 
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* right of inheritance and poſſeſſion, and who 
ce ſhall dare to extort you from my hands? Is 
* the hand of the Franks (58) and Germans 
* enfeebled by age? Am I vanquiſhed? Am J 
« a captive? Am I not encompaſſed with the 
banners of a potent and invincible army? 
„ You impoſe conditions on your maſter ; you 
* require oaths : 1f the conditions are juſt, an 
* oath is ſuperfluous ; if unjuſt, it is criminal. 
« Can you doubt my equity? It is extended to 
« the meaneſt of my ſubjects. Will not my 
* ſword be unſheathed in the defence of the 
« Capitol ? By that ſword the northern king- 
e dom of Denmark has been reſtored to the 
Roman empire. You preſcribe the meaſure 
and the objects of my bounty, which flows 
in a copious but a voluntary ſtream. All 
will be given to patient merit; all will be de- 
* med to rude importunity (59). „Neither the 
emperor nor the ſenate could maintain theſe 
lofty pretenſions of dominion and liberty. U- 
nited with the pope, and ſuſpicious of the Ro- 


mans, Frederic continued his march to the Va- 


tican: his coronation was diſturbed by a ſally 
from the Capitol; and if the numbers and va- 
lour of the Germans prevailed in the bloody 
conflict, he could not ſafely encamp in the pre- 
ſence of a city of which he ſtyled himſelf the 
ſovereign. About twelve years afterwards, he 
beſieged Rome, to ſeat an antipope in the chair 
of St. Peter; and twelve Piſan gallies were in- 
troduced into the Tyber: but the ſenate. and 


People 


(58) Otho of Friſingen, who ſurely underſtood the language of the 
court and diet of Germany, ſpeaks of the Franks in the 12th century 
as the reigning nation (Proceres Franci, equites Franci, manus Fran- 
corum) : ** adds, however, the epithet of Teutonic, 

(59) Otho Friſing. de Geſtis Frederici I. I. ii. c. 22. p. 720723. 
Theſe original and authentic acts I have tranſlated and abridged wit 


freedom, yet with fidelity. 


naar it 75 wm 


d 
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people were ſaved by the arts of negociation 


and the progrels of diſeaſe; nor did Frederic or 


his ſucceſſors reiterate the hoſtile attempt. Their 


laborious reigns were cxerciſed by the popes, 


the cruſades, and the independence of Lombar- 
dy and Germany; they courted the alliance of 
the Romans; and Frederic the ſecond offered in 
the Capitol the great ſtandard, the Caroccio of 
Milan (60). After the extinction of the houſe 
of Swabia, they were bamſhed beyond the 
Alps; and their laſt coronations betrayed the 
impotence and poverty of the Teutonic 
Cæſars (61). 
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Under the reign of Adrian, when the empire Wars of the 
omans 


extended from the Euphrates to the ocean, from a 
* * * gain t — 
mount Atlas to the Grampian hills, a fanciful neighbour- 


hiſtorian (62) amu'ed the Romans with the pic- 
ture of their infant wars. © There was a time,” 
ſays Florus, © when Tibur and Præneſte, our 
« ſummer retreats, were the objects of hoſtile 

* VOWS 


60) From the Chronicles of Ricobaldo and Francis Pipin, Mura- 
tori (diſſert. xxvi. tom. ii. p. 492.) has tranſcribet this curious fact with 
the doggrel verſes that accompanied the gift. 

Ave decus orbis ave! victus tibi deſtinor, ave! 

Currus ab Auguſto Frederico Cæſare juſto. 

Væ Mediolanum ! jam ſentis ſpernere vanum 

Imperii vires, proprias tibi tollere vires. 

Ergo triumphorum urbs pores memor eſſe priorum 

uos tibi mittebant reges qui bella gerebant. 

Ne fi dee tacere (I now uſe the Italian Diſſertations, tom. i. p. 444.) 
che nell' anno 1727, una copia deſſo Caroccio in marmo dianzi ignoto 
ſi ſcopri nel Campidoglio, preſſo alle carcere di quel luogo, dove Siſto 
V. Vavea fatto rinchiudere. Stava eſſo poſto ſopra quatro colonne di 
marmo fino colla ſequente inſcriziane, &c. to the ſame purpoſe as the 
old inſcription. 

(61) The decline of the Imperial arms and authority in Italy, is re- 
lated with impartial learning in the Annals of Muratori hour. x, xi, 
xii.); and the reader may compare his narrative with the Hiſtoire 
des Allemands (tom. iii, iv.), by Schmidt, who has deſerved the eſ- 
teem of his countrymen. 

(62) Tibur nunc ſuburbanum, et æſtivæ Præneſte deliciæ, nuncu- 
patis in Capitolio votis petebantur. The whole paſſage of Florus (I. 
1. c. 11.) may be read with pleaſure, and has deſerved the praiſe of a 
8 a genius (QZuvres de Monteſquieu, tom. iii, p. 634, 635. quarts 
edition). 


ing cities. 
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vous in the Capitol, when we dreaded the 
« ſhades of the Arician groves, when we could 
« triumph without a bluſh over the nameleſs vil- 
„ lages of the Sabines and Latins, and even 
« Corioli could afford a title not unworthy of a 
« victorious general.” The pride of his con- 
temporaries was gratified by the contraſt of the 
paſt and the preſent: they would have been 
fumbled by the proſpect of futurity; by the 
prediction, that after a thouſand years, Rome, 
deſpoiled of empire and contracted to her 
primæval limits, would renew the ſame hoſtili- 
ties, on the ſame ground which was then deco- 
rated with her villas and gardens. The adja- 
cent territory on either fide of the Tyber was 
always claimed, and ſometimes poſſeſſed, as the 


patrimony of St. Peter; but the barons aſſumed 


a lawleſs independence, and the cities too faith- 
fully copied the revolt and diſcord of the me- 
tropolis: In the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries, the Romans inceſſantly laboured to reduce 
or deſtroy the contumacious vaſſals of the church 
and ſenate; and if their headſtrong and ſeltiſh 
ambition was moderated by the pope, he oſten 
encouraged their zeal by the alliance of his ſpi- 
ritual arms. Their warfare was that of the firſt 
conſuls and dictators, who were taken from the 
plow. They aſſembled in arms at the foot of 
the Capitol; ſallied from the gates, plundered 
or burnt the harveſts of their neighbours, en- 
gaged in tumultuary conflict, and returned home 
after an expedition of fifteen or twenty days. 
Their ſieges were tedious and unſkilful : in the 
uſe of victory, they indulged the meaner paſſions 
of jealouſy and revenge; and inſtead of adopt- 
ing the valour, they trampled on the misfor- 

tunes, of their adverſaries. The captives, in 
their ſhirts, with a rope round their necks, ſoli- 
| cited 
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cited their pardon : the fortifications and even 

the buildings of che rival cities were demoliſhed, 

and the inhabitants were ſcattered in the adja- 

| cent villages. It was thus that the ſeats of the 
cardinal biſhops, Porto, Oſtia, Albanum, Tul- 
culum, Præneſte, and Tibur or Tivoli, were ſuc- 
ceſſively overthrown by the ferocious hoſtility of 

the Romans (63). Of theſe (64), Porto and 
Oftia, the two keys of the Tyber, are ſtill va- 

cant and deſolate: the marſhy and unwholeſome 
banks are peopled with herds of buffalos, and 

the river is Joſt to every purpoſe of navigation 

and trade. The hills which afford a ſhady re- 
tirement from the autumnal heats, have again 
ſmiled with the bleſſings of peace: Fraſcati has 

ariſen near the ruins of Tuſculum: Tibur or Ti- 

volt has reſumed the honours of a city (65), and 

the meaner towns of Albano and Paleſtrina are 
decorated with the villas of the cardinals and 
princes of Rome. In the work of deſtruction, 

the ambition of the Romans was often checked 

and repulſed by the neighbouring cities and 

their allies: in the firſt ſiege of Tibur, they 
were driven from their camp; and the battles. oc 
of Tuſculum (66) and Viterbo (67) might 1 
. 3 | compared D. 1107 


—— 


(63) Ne a feritate Romanorum, ſicut fuerant Hoſtienſes, Portuen- 
ſes, Juſculanenſes, Albananſes, Labicenſes, et nuper Tiburtini de- 
ſtruerentur (Matthew Paris, p. 767.) . Theſe events are marked in 
the Annals and Index (the xviiith volume) of Muratori. 

(64) For the ſtate or ruin of theſe ſuburban cities, the banks of the 
'Tyber, &c. ſee the lively picture of the P. Labat (Voyage en Eſpagne 
ct en Italie), who had 4 * reſided in the n-ighbourhood of Rome; 
and the more accurate deſcription of which P. Eſchinard (Roma, 
1750, in octavo) has added to the topographical map of Cingolani. 
| 65) Labat (tom. iii p. 233.) mentions a recent decree of the Ro- 
man government, which has ſeverely mortified the pride and poverty 
of Tivoli: in civitate 'Viburtina non vivitur civiliter. 

(66) I depart from my uſual method, of quoting only by the date 
the Annals of Muratori, in conſideration of the critical balance in 
| which he has weighed nine contemporary writers who mention the 
battle of Tuſculum (tom. x. p. 42—44.): 
| (67) Matthew Paris, p. 345. This biſhop of Wincheſter was Pe- 
ter de Rupibus, who occupied the ſee thirty-two years (A. D. 1206 


—— 1238), 
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compared in their relative ſtate to the memora- 
ble fields of Thraſymene and Cannæ. In the 
firſt of theſe petty wars, thirty thouſand Ro- 
mans were overthrown by a thouſand German 
horſe, whom Frederic Barbaroſſa had detached 
to the relief of Tuſculum; and if we number the 
flain at three, the priſoners at two, thouſand, 
we ſhall embrace the moſt authentic and mode- 
Battle of rate account. Sixty-eight years afterward they 
AD x marched againſt Viterbo in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
with the whole force of the city; by a rare coa- 
lition, the Teutonic eagle was blended, in the 
adverſe banners, with the keys of St. Peter; and 
the pope's auxiliaries were commanded by a 
count of Tholouſe and a biſhop of Wincheſter. 
The Romans were diſcomfited with ſhame and 


Naughter ; but the Engliſh prelate muſt have in- 


.dulged the vanity of a pilgrim, if he multiplied 

their numbers to one hundred, and their loſs in 

the field to thirty, thouſand men. Had the po- 

licy of the ſenate and the diſcipline of the legi- 

ons been reſtored with the Capitol, the divided 

condition of Italy would have offered the faireſt 

opportunity of a ſecond conqueſt. But in arms, 

the modern Romans were not above, and in arts, 

they were far be/ow, the common level of the 

neighbouring republics. Nor was their warlike 

ſpirit of any long continuance; after ſome irre- 

gular ſallies, they ſubſided in the national apa- 

thy, in the neglect of military inſtitutions, and 

in the diſgraceful and dangerous ule of foreign 
mercenaries. 

Theelec- Ambition is a weed of quick and early vege- 

popes. tation in the vineyard of Chriſt. Under the 

firſt Chriſtian princes, the chair of St. Peter was 

diſputed 


— 12.38), and is deſcribed, by the Engliſh hiſtorian, as a ſoldier and a 
. ſtateſman (p. 178. 399.) 
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diſputed by the votes, the venality, the vio- 
lence, of a popular election: the ſanctuaries of 
Rome were polluted with blood ; and, from'the 
third to the twelfth century, the church was diſ- 
tracted by the miſchief of frequent ſchiſms. As 
long as the final appeal was determined by the 
civil magiſtrate, theſe miſchiefs were tranſient 
and local: the merits were tried by equity or fa- 
vour; nor could the unſucceſsful competitor 
long diftutb the triumph of his rival. But after 
the emperors had been diveſted of their prero- 
gatives, after a maxim had been eſtabliſhed, that 
the vicar of Chriſt is amenable to no earthly tri- 
bunal, each vacancy of the holy ſee might in- 
volve Chriſtendom in controverſy and war. 
The claims of the cardinals and inferior clergy, 


of the nobles and people, were vague and liti- 


gious: the freedom of choice was over-ruled by 
the tumults of a city that no longer owned or 
obeyed a ſuperior. On the deceaſe of a pope, 
two factions procceded in different churches to 
a double election: the number and weight of 
votes, the priority of time, the merit of the 
candidates, might balance each- other: the moſt 
reſpectable of the clergy were divided; and the 
diſtant princes, who-bowed before the ſpiritual 
throne, could not diſtinguiſh the ſpurious, from 
the legitimate, idol. The emperors were often 
the authors of the ſchiſm, from the political mo- 
tive of oppoſing a friendly to an hoſtile pontift'; 
and each of the competitors was reduced to ſut- 
fer the inſults of his enemies, who were not 
awed by conſcience; and to purchaſe the ſupport 
of his adherents, who were inſtigated by ava- 
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rice or ambition. A peaceful and perpetual ſuc- Rightoſthe 
Cardinals 


ceſſion was aſcertained by Alexander thecgablihed 
third by Alexan- 

der III. 
A. D. 1179. 
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third (68), who finally aboliſhed the tumultuary 
votes of the clergy and people, and defined the 
right of election in the ſole college of cardi- 
nals (69). The three orders of biſhops, prieſts, 
and deacons, were aſſimilated to each other by 
this important privilege : the parochial clergy of 
Rome obtained the firſt rank in the hierarchy ; 
they were indifferently choſen among the nations 
of Cbriſtendom; and the pofleſhon of the rich- 
eſt benefices, of the moſt important biſhoprics, 
was not incompatible with their title and ofhce. 
The ſenators of the Catholic church, the coad- 
Jutors and legates of the ſupreme pontiff, were 
robed in purple, the ſymbol of martyrdom or 
royalty; they claimed a proud equality with 
kings; and their dignity was enhanced by the 
{mallneſs of their number, which, till the reign 
of Leo the tenth, ſeldom exceeded twenty, or 
twenty-five, perſons. By this wiſe regulation, 
all doubt and ſcandal were removed, and the 
root of ſchiſm was ſo effectually deſtroyed, that 
in a period of ſix hundred years a double choice 
has only once divided the unity of the ſacred 
college. But as the concurrence of two thirds 
of the votes had been made heceflary, the elec- 
tion was often delayed by the private intereſt 
and paitzons of the cardinals; and while they 
prolonged their independent reign, the Chriſtian 
world was left deſtitute of an head. A vacanc 
of almoſt three years had preceded the eleva- 
| tion 


A. D. 1274. 


(68) See Moſheim, Inſtitut. Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. p. 401. 403. Alexan- 
der himſelf had nearly been the victim of a conteſted election; and the 
de ubt ful merits of Innocent had only preponderated by the weight of 
genius and learning which St. Bernard caſt into the ſcale (ſee his life 
and writings). | | 

(69) The origin, titles, importance, dreſs, precedency, &c. of the 
Roman cardinals, are very ably diſcuſſed by Thomaſſin (Diſcipline de 
PEgliſe, tom. i. P. 1262—1287.); but their purple is now much faded. 
The ſacred college was raiſed to the definite number of ſeventy-two, 
to repreſent, under his vicar, the diſciples of Chrilt. 
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tion of Gregory the tenth, who reſolved to pre- 
vent the future abuſe; and his bull, after ſome 
oppoſition, has been conſecrated in the code of 
the canon law (70). Nine days are allowed for 
the obſequies of the deceaſed pope, and the ar- 
rival of the abſent cardinals: on the tenth, they 
are impriſoned, each with one domeſtic, in a 
common apartment or conclave, without any ſe- 


paration of walls or curtains; a ſmall window 


is reſerved for the introduction of neceſſaries; 
but the door is locked on both tides, and guard- 
ed by the magiſtrates of the city, to ſeclude them 
from all correſpondence with the world. If the 
election be not conſummated in three days, the 
luxury of their table is contracted to a ſingle 
diſh at dinner and ſupper; and after the eighth 
day, they are reduced to a ſcanty allowance of 
bread, water, and wine. During the vacancy 
of the holy ſee, the cardinals are prohibited 
from touching the revenues, or aſſuming, unleſs 
1n ſome rare emergency, the government, of the 
church: all agreements and promiſes among the 


electors are formally annulled; and their inte- 


grity is fortified by their ſolemn oath and the 
prayers of the Catholics. Some articles of in- 
convenient or ſuperſſuous rigour have been gra- 
dually relaxed, but the principle of confinement 
is vigorous and entire: they are ſtill urged, by 
the perſonal motives of health and freedom, to 
accelerate the moment of their deliverance; and 
the improvement of ballot or ſecret votes has 
wrapt the ſtruggles of the conclave (71) in the 

ſilkv 


(70) See the bull of Gregory X. (approbante ſacro concilio, in the 
Sexte of the Canon Law (1.1. tit. 6. c. 3), a ſupplement to the Decre- 


tals, which Bonif:ce VIII. promulgated at Rome in 1298, and addreff- 
cd to all the univerſities of Europe. 


(71) The genius of cardinal de Retz had a right to paint a conclave 
(of 1655), in which he was a ſpeQator and an ater (Mcmoires, tom. 
iv. p 

f 
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filky veil of charity and politeneſs (72). By 


theſe inſtitutions, the Romans were excluded 
from the election of their prince and biſhop; 
and in the fever of wild and precarious liberty, 
they ſeemed inſenſible of the loſs of this ineſti- 


A.D. 1328. mable privilege. The emperor Lewis of Bava- 


ria revived the example of the great Otho. At- 
ter ſome negociation with the magiſtrates, the 
Roman people was aſſembled (73) in the ſquare 
before St. Peter's; the pope of Avignon, John 
the twenty-ſecond, was depoled; the choice of 
his ſucceſſor was ratified by their conſent and 
applauſe. They freely voted for a new law, 
that their biſhop ſhould never be ablent more 
than three months 1n the year, and two days 
journey from the city; and that if he neglected 
to return on the third ſummons, the public ſer- 
vant ſhould be degraded and diſmiſſed (74). 
But Lewis forgot his own debility and the pre- 
judices of the times: beyond the precincts of a 

German 


iv. p. 187.) : butTam at a loſs to appreciate the knowledge or au- 
thority of an anonymous Italian, whoſe hiſtory (Conclavi de' Ponti- 
fici Romani, in 4to, 1667) has been continued ſince the reign of Alex- 
ander VII. The accidental form of the work furniſhes a leſſon, 
though not an antidote, to ambition. From a labyrinth of intrigues, 
we emerge to the adoration of the ſucceſsful candidate: but the next 
page opens with his funeral. | 

(14) The expreſſions of cardinal de Retz are poſitive and pictu- 
reſque: On y vecut toujours enſemble avec le meme reſpec, et la 
meme civilite que Von obſerve dans le cabinet des rois, avec la meme 
politeſſe qu'on avoit dans la cour de Henri III. avec la meme familia- 
ritẽ que Von voit dans les colleges; avec la meme modeſtie, qui ſe re- 
marque dans les noviciats et avec la meme charite, du moins en ap- 
parence, qui pourroit Etre entre des freres parfaitement unis. 

(73) Rechieſti per bando (ſays John Villani) ſenatori di Roma, e 52 
del popolo, et capitani de” 25. e conſoli {conſolt?), et 13 buone huomi- 
ni, uno per rione. Our knowledge is too imperfect to pronounce, 
how much of this conſtitution was temporary, and how much ordina- 
ry and permanent. Yet it is faintly illuſtrated by the ancient ſtatutes 
of Rome. 

(74) Villani (I. x. c. 6871. in Muratori, Script. tom. xiii. p. 641 
—645.) relates this law, and the whole tranſaction, with — leſs 
abhorrence than the prudent Muratori. Any one converſant with: 
the darker ages muſt have obſerved how much the ſenſe (1 mean the 
nonſenſe) of ſuperſtition is fluctuating and inconſiſtent. 
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German camp, his uſeleſs phantom was reject- 
ed; the Romans deſpiſed their own workman- 
ſhip; the antipope implored the mercy of his 
lawful ſovereign (75); and the excluſive right of 
the cardinals was more firmly eſtabliſhed by 
this unſeaſonable attack. 

Had the election been always held in the Va- Abſence of 
tican, the rights of the ſenate and people would ©* Popes | 
not have been violated with impunity. But the 
Romans forgot, and were forgotten, in the ab- 
lence of the ſucceſſors of Gregory the ſeventh, 
who did not keep as a divine precept their ordi- 
nary reſidence in the city and dioccle. The 
care of that dioceſe was leſs important than the 
government of the univerſal church; nor could 
the popes delight in a city in which their autho- 
rity was always oppoſed and their perſon was 
often endangered. From the perſecution of the 
emperors, and the wars of Italy, they eſcaped 
beyond the Alps into the hoſpitable boſom of 
France; from the tumults of Rome they pru- 
dently withdrew to live and die in the more 
tranquil ſtations of Anagni, Perugia, Viterbo, | 
and the adjacent cities. When the flock was | 
oftended or impoveriſhed by the abſence of the | 
ſhepherd, they were recalled by a {tern admo- | 
nition, that St. Peter had fixed his chair, not in | 
an obſcure village, but in the capital of the 
world; by a ferocious menace that the Romans 
would march in arms to deſtroy the place and 
people that thould dare to aftord them a retreat. 

They returned with timorous obedience; and | 
were ſaluted with the account of an heavy debt, 
of all the loſſes which their deſertion had occa- | 
honed, the hire of lodgings, the ſale of provi- 

tions, 


(75) In the iſt volume of the Popes of Avignon, ſze the ſecond 
original Life of John XXII. p. 142—145. the confeſlion of the anti- 
pope; P. 145—152, and the laborious notes of Baluze, p. 714, 715- 
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ſions, and the various expences of ſervants and 
ſtrangers who attended the court (76). After a 
ſhort interval of peace, and perhaps of autho- 
rity, they were again baniſhed by new tumults, 
and again ſummoned by the imperious or re- 
ſpectful invitation of the ſenate. In theſe occa- 
ſional retreats, the exiles and fugitives of the 
Vatican were ſeldom long, or far, diſtant from 
the metropohs ; but in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century the apoſtolic throne was tranſ- 
ported, as it might ſeem for ever, from the Ty- 
her to the Rhone; and the cauſe of the tranſ- 
migration may be deduced from the furious con- 
teſt between Boniface the eighth and the king of 
France (77). The ſpiritual arms of excommu- 
nication and interdict were repulſed by the union 
of the three eſtates, and the privileges of the 
Gallican church; but the pope was not againſt 
the carnal weapons which Philip the Fair had 
courage to employ. As the pope reſided at 
Anagni, without the ſuſpicion of danger, his 
palace and perſon were aſſaulted by three hun- 
dred horſe, who had been ſecretly levied by 
William of Nogaret, a French miniſter, and 


Sclarra Colonna, of a noble but hoſtile family of 


Rome. The cardinals fled; the inhabitants of 
Anagni were ſeduced from their allegiance and 
gratitude ; 


(76) Romani autem non valentes nec volentes ultra ſuam celare cu- 
piditatem, graviſſimam contra papam movere cœperunt quæſtionem, 
exigentes ab eo urgentiſſime omnia quæ ſubierant per ejus abſentiam 
damna et jacturas, videlicet in hoſpitiis locandis, in mercimoniis, in 
uſuris, in redditibus, in proviſionibus, et in aliis modis innumerabili- 
bus. Qued cum audiſſet papa, præcordialiter ingemuit et ſe compe- 
riens mufcipulatum, &c. Matt. Paris, b. 757. For the ordinary hiſtory 
of the popes, their life and death, their reſidence and abſence, it is 
enough to refer to the eccleſiaſtical annaliſts, Spondanus and Fleury. 

(77) Beſides the general hiſtorians of the church of Italy and of 
France, we poſſeſs a valuable treatiſe compoſed by a learned friend 
of Thuanus, which his laſt and beſt editors have publiſhed in the ap- 
pendix (Hiſtoire particuliere du grand Differend entre Boniface VIII. 
et Philippe le Bel, par Pierre du Puis, tom. vii. P. xi. p. 614-82.) 
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gratitude ; but the dauntleſs Boniface, unarm- 
ed and alone, ſeated himſelf in his chair, and 
awaited, like the conſcript fathers of old, the 
ſwords of the Gauls. Nogaret, a foreign ad- 
verſary, was content to execute the orders of 
his maſter: by the domeſtic enmity of Colonna, 
he was inſulted with words and blows ; and du- 
ring a confinement of three days his life was 
threatened by the hardſhips which they inflicted 
on the obſtinacy which they provoked. Their 
ſtrange delay gave time and courage to the 
adherents of the church, who reſcued him from 
ſacrilegious violence; but his imperious ſoul 
was wounded in a vital part; and Boniface ex- 
pired at Rome in a frenzy of rage and revenge. 
His memory is ſtained with the glaring vices of 
avarice and pride; nor has the courage of a 
martyr promoted this eceleſiaſtical champion to 
the honours of a ſaint; a magnanimous ſinner 
(ſay the chronicles of the times), who entered 
like a fox, reigned like a lion, and died like a | 
dog. He was ſucceeded by Benedict the ele- 
venth, the mildeſt of mankind. Yet he excom- 
municated the impious emiſſaries of Philip, | 
and devoted the city and people of Anagni by a 1 
tremendous curſe, whole effects are ſtill viſible -.--M 
to the eyes of ſuperſtition (78). 

After his deceaſe, the tedious and equal ſuf- Trandation | 
pence of the conclave was fixed by the dexteri- % the holy 
ty of the French faction. A ſpecious offer was Avignon, 
made and accepted, that, in the term of forty *: P. 1358 
days, they would elect one of the three candi- 
dates who ſhould be named by their opponents. 

Vol. XII. T The 


\ 
s 


(78) It is diſſicult to know whether Labat (tom. iv. p. 53—57-) be 
in jeſt or in earneſt, when he ſuppoſes that Anagni ſtill feels the 
weight of this curſe, and that the corn-ficlds, ' or vineyards, or olive- 
trees, are annually blaſted by nature, the obſequious handmaid ot 
the popes. 
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The archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, a furious enemy 
of his king and country, was the firſt on the liſt ; 
but his ambition was known ; and his conſci- 
ence obeyed the calls of fortune and the com- 
mands of a benefactor, who had been informed 
by a ſwift meſſenger that the choice of a pope 
was now in his hands. The terms were regula- 
ted in a private interview; and with ſuch ſpecd 
and ſecrefy was the buſineſs tranſacted, that the 
unanimous conclave applauded the elevation of 
Clement the fifth (79). The cardinals of both 
parties were ſoon aſtoniſhed by a ſummons to at- 
tend him beyond the Alps; from whence, as 
they ſoon diſcovered, they muſt never hope to 
return. He was engaged, by promiſe and af- 
fection, to prefer the reſidence of France; and, 
after dragging his court through Poitou and 
Gaſcony, and devouring, by his expence, the 
cities and convents on the road, he finally re- 
poſed at Avignon (80), which flouniſhed above 
ſeventy years (81) the ſeat of the Roman pontiff 
and the metropolis of Chnſtendom. By land, 
by ſea, by the Rhone, the poſition of Avignon 
was on all ſides acceſſible: the ſouthern provin- 

ces 


(79) See in the Chronicle of Giovanni Villani (I. viii. c. 63, 64. 
82. in Muratori, tom. xiii.) the impriſonment of Boniface VIII. 
and the eledion of Clement V. the laſt of which, like moſt anecdotes, 
is embarraſſed with ſome diſſiculties. | 
. (80) The original lives of the eight popes of Avignon, Clement 
V. John XXII. Benedict XII. Clement VI. Innocent VI. Ur- 
ban V. Gregory XI, and Clefnent VII. are publiſhed by Stephen 
Baluze (Vitæ e Avenionenſium; Paris, 1693, 2 vols. in 4to) 
with copious and elaborate notes, and a ſecond volume of acts and 
documents. With the true zeal of an editor and a patriot, he de- 
voutly juſtifies or excuſes the characters of his countrymen. 

(81) The exile of Avignon is compared by the Italians with Baby- 
lon, and the Babyloniſh captivity. Such furious metaphors, more 


ſaitable ta the ardour of Petrarch than to the judgment of Muratori, 
are gravely refuted in Baluze's preface. The abbe de Sade is diſtrac- 
.ted between the love of Petrarch and of his country, Vet he mo- 
deftly pleads, that many of the local inconveniencies of Avignon are 


now removed; and many of the vices againſt which the poet de- 
\laims, had been imported with the Roman court by the ſtrangers of 
Italy (tom. i. p. 23—28.). | 
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ces of France do not yield to Italy itſelf; new 
palaces aroſe for the accommodation of the pope 
and cardinals ; and the arts of luxury were foon 
attracted by the treaſures of the church. They 
were already poſſeſſed of the adjacent territory, 
the Venaiſſin country (82), a populous and fer- 
tile put; and the ſovereignty of Avignon was 
afterwards purchaſed from the youth and diſtreſs 
of Jane, the firſt queen of Naples and counteſs 
of Provence, for the inadequate price of four- 
ſcore thouſand florins (83). Under the ſhadow 
of the French monarchy, amidſt an obedient 
people, the popes enjoyed an honourable and 
tranquil ſtate, to which they long had been 
ſtrangers: but Italy deplored their abſence ; 
and Rome, in ſolitude and poverty, might re- 
pent of the ungovernable freedom which had 
driven from the Vatican the ſucceflor of St. 
Peter. Her repentance was tardy and fruitleſs : 
after the death of the old members, the ſacred 


college was filled with French cardinals (84), 


who beheld Rome and Italy with abhorrence 
and contempt, and perpetuated a ſeries of nati- 
1 2 onal, 


| (82) The comtat Venaiſſin was ceded to the popes in 1273 by 
Philip III. king of France, after he had inherited the dominions ot 
the count of Tholouſe. Forty years before, the hereſy of count 
Raymond had given them a pretence of ſeizure, and they derived 
ſome obſcure claim from the xith century to ſome lands citra Rhoda- 
num (Valeſti Notitia Galliarum, p. 459. 610. Longuerue, Deſcrip- 
tion de la France, tom. i. p. 376—381.). 

(83) If a poſſeſſion of four centuries were not itſelf a title, ſuch 
objections might annul the bargain z but the purchaſe money muſt be 
refunded, for indeed it was paid. Civitatem Avenionem emit .... 
per ejuſmodi venditionem pecunia redundantes, &c. (iida Vita 
Clement. VI. in Baluz. tom. i. p. 272. Muratori, Script. tom. 
iii. P. ii. p. 56s.) The only temptation for Jane and her ſecond hui- 
band was ready money, and without it they could not have returned 
to the throne of Naples. 

(84) Clement V. immediately promoted ten cardinals, nine 
French and one Engliſu (Vita iva, p. 63. et Baluz. p. 645, &c.). In 
1331, the pope refuſed two.candidates recommended by the king ot 
France, quod xx. Cardinales, de quibus xvii. de regno Franciæ 
originem traxiſſe noſcuntur in memorato collegio exiſtaut (Thomaſ- 
un, Diſcipline de VEgliſe, tom. i. p. 128 1.). 
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onal, and even provincial, popes, attached by 
the moſt indiſſoluble ties to their native coun- 
try. 

The progreſs of induſtry had produced and 
enriched the Italian republics : the æra of their 


year, A. B. liberty is the moſt flounſhing period of popula- 


1 300. 


tion and agriculture, of manufactures and com- 
merce; and their mechanic labours were gradu- 
ally refined into the arts of elegance and genius. 
But the poſition of Rome was leſs favourable, 
the territory leſs fruitful; the character of the 
inhabitants was debaſed by indolence and ela- 
ted by pride; and they fondly conceived that 
the tribute of ſubjects muſt for ever nouriſh the 
metropolis of the church and empire. This 
prejudice was encouraged in ſome degree by the 
reſort of pilgrims to the ſhrines of the apoſtles; 
and the laſt legacy of the popes, the inſtitution 
of the HOLY YEAR (85), was not leſs beneficial 
to the people than to the clergy. Since the loſs 
of Paleſtine, the gift of plenary indulgences, 
which had been applied to the cruſades, re- 
mained without an object; and the moſt valua- 
ble treaſure of the church was ſequeſtered above 
eight years from public circulation. A new 
channel was opened by the diligence of Bont- 
face the eighth, who reconciled the vices of am- 
bition and avarice; and the pope had ſufficient 
learning to recolle& and revive the ſecular 
games, which were celebrated in Rome at the 
concluſion of every century. To ſound with- 
out danger the depth of popular credulity, a 
ſermon was ſcaſonably pronounced, a report 
was artfully ſcattered, ſome aged witneſſes were 

produced ; 


(8s) Our primitive account is from cardinal James Caietan (Max- 
ima Bibliot. Patrum, tom. xxv.); and J am at a loſs to determine 
whether the nephew of Boniface VIII. be a fool or a knave : the 
vncle is a much clearer character. 
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produced ; and on the firſt of January of the 
year thirteen hundred, the church of St. Peter 
was crowded with the faithful, who demanded 
the cuſtomary indulgence of the holy time. The 

ntiff, who watched and irritated their devout 
impatience, was ſoon perſuaded by ancient teſ- 
timony of the juſtice of their claim; and he pro- 
claimed a plenary abſolution to all Catholics 
who, in the courſe of that year, and at every 
ſimilar period, ſhould reſpectfully viſit the apol- 
tolic churches of St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
welcome ſound was propagated through Chriſ- 
tendom; and at firſt from the neareſt provinces 
of Italy, and at length from the remote king- 
doms of Hungary and Britain, the highways 
were thronged with a ſwarm of pilgrims who 
ſought to expiate their fins in a journey, howe- 
ver coſtly or laborious, which was exempt from 
the perils of military ſervice. All exceptions 
of rank or ſex, of age or infirmity, were for- 
gotten in the common tranſport; and in the 
ſtreets and churches many perſons were tram- 
pled to death by the eagerneſs of devotion. 
The calculation of their numbers could not be 
ealy nor accurate; and they have probably 
been magnified by a dextrous clergy, well ap- 
priſed of the contagion of example : yet we are 
aſſured by a judicious hiſtorian, who aſſiſted at 
the ceremony, that Rome was never replenith- 
ed with leſs than two hundred thouſand ſtrang- 
ers; and another ſpectator has fixed at two 
millions the total concourſe of the year. A 
trifling oblation from each individual would 
accumulate a royal treaſure ; and two prieſts 
{tood night and day, with rakes in their hands, 
to collect, without counting, the heaps of gold 


and filver that were poured on the altar of St. 
| Paul 
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Paul (86). It was fortunately. a ſeaſon of peace 
and plenty; and if forage was ſcarce, if inns 
and lodgings were extravagantly dear, an inex- 
hauſtible ſupply of bread and wine, of meat 
and fiſh, was provided by the policy of Boni- 
face and the venal hoſpitality of the Romans. 
From a city without trade or induſtry, all ca- 
ſual riches will ſpeedily evaporate :: but the 
avarice and envy of the next generation ſolici- 
ted Clement the ſixth (87) to anticipate the diſ- 
tant period of the century. The gracious pon- 
tiff complied with their wiſhes; atforded Rome 
this poor conſolation for his loſs; and juſtified 
the change by the name and practice of the 
Moſaic Jubilee (88). His ſummons was obey- 
ed; and the number, zeal, and liberality, of 
the pilgrims did not yield to the primitive feſti- 
val. But they encountered the triple ſcourge of 
war, peſtilence, and famine: many wives and 
virgins were violated in the caſtles of Italy ; 
and many ſtrangers were pillaged or murdered 
by the ſavage Romans, no-longer moderated by 


the preſence of their biſhop (89). To the im- 


patience of the popes we may aſcribe the ſuc- 


ceſſive reduction to fifty, thirty-three, and twen- 


- ty-five, 


(86) See John Villani (I. viii. c. 36.) in the xiith, and the Chro- 
nicon Aſtenſe, in the xith volume (p. 191, 192.) of Muratbri's Col- 
lection. Papa innumerabilem pecuniam ab eiſdem accepit, nam duo 
clerici, cum raſtris, &c. | 
(87) The two bulls ef Boniface VIII. and Clement VI. are inſcr- 
ted in the Corpus Juris Canonici (Extravagant Commun. I. v. tit. ix. 
Cu: to Bob | 
(88) The ſabbatic years and jubilees of the Moſaic law (Car. Si- 
gon. de Republica Hebræorum, Opp. tom. iv. I. iii. c. 14, 18. p. 151, 
182. ), the ſuſpenſion of all care and labour, the periodical releaſe of 
lands, debts, ſervitude, &c. may ſeem a noble idea, but the executi- 
on would he impracticable in a profane republie ; and I ſhould be glad 
to — that this ruinous feſtival was obſerved by the Jewiſh 
cople. | | Los, h ' 
A (89) See the Chronicle of Matteo Villani (I. i. c. 56.) in the 
xivth volume of Muratori, and the Memoires ſur la Vie de Petrar- 
que, tom. iii. p. 75—89. 7 TW 
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ty-five, years; although the ſecond of theſe 
terms is commenſurate with the life of Chriſt. 
The profuſion of indulgences, the revolt of the 
Proteſtants, and the decline of ſuperſtition, 
have much diminiſhed the value of the jubilee : 
yet even the nineteenth and laſt feſtival was a 
year of pleaſure and profit to the Romans; and 
a philoſophic ſmile will not diſturb the triumph 


of the prieſt or the happineſs of the peo- 


ple (90). 
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In the beginning of the eleventh century, Ita- The nobles 


ly was expoſed to the feudal tyranny alike op- 
preſſive to the ſovereign and the people. The 
rights ot human nature were vindicated by her 
numerous republics, who ſoon extended their 
liberty and dominion from the city to the adja- 
cent country. The ſword of the nobles was 
broken; their ſlaves were enfranchiſed ; their 
caſtles were demoliſhed; they aſſumed the ha- 
bits of ſociety and obedience ; their ambition 
was confined to municipal bonours, and in the 
proudeſt ariſtocracy of Venice or Genoa, each 
patrician was ſubject to the laws (91). But 
the feeble and diſorderly government of Rome 
was unequal to the taik of curbing her rebellious 
ſons, who ſcorned the authority of the magiſ- 
trate within and without the walls. It was no 
longer a civil contention between the nobles 
and plebeians for the government of the ſtate : 
the barons aſſerted in arms their perſonal inde- 
pendence ; their palaces and caſtles were * 
Sn neee ben 


(9o) The ſubject is exhauſted by M. Chais, a French miniſter at 
the Hague, in his Lettres Hiſtoriques et Dogmatiques, ſur les Jubiles 
et les Indulgences; la Haye, 1751, 3 vols. in 12mo; an elaborate 
and pleaſing work, had not the author preferred the character of a 
polemic to that of a philoſopher. 


(91) Muratori (Diſſert. xlvii.) alleges the Annals of Florence, Pa- 


dua, Genoa, &c. the analogy of the reſt, the evidence of Otho of 
Friſingen (de Geſt. Fred. I. I. ii, c. 13-), and the ſubmiſſion o? 
the marquis of Eſte, | 


or barons of 
Rome. 
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tified againſt a ſiege; and their private quarrels 
were maintained by the numbers of their vaſſals 
and retainers. In origin and affection, they 
were aliens to their country (92): and a genu- 
ine Roman, could ſuch have been produced, 
might have renounced theſe haughty ſtrangers, 
who diſdained the appellation of citizens, and 
proudly ſtyled themſelves the princes, of Rome 
(93). After a dark ſeries of revolutions, all re- 
cords of pedigree were loſt; the diſtinction of 
ſurnames was aboliſhed ; the blood of the nati- 
ons was mingled in a thouſand channels; and 
the Goths and Lombards, the Greeks and 
Franks, the Germans and Normans, had ob- 
tained the faireſt poſſeſſions by royal bounty, or 
the prerogative of valour. Theſe examples 
might be readily preſumed : but the elevation of 
an Hebrew race to the rank of ſenators and con- 
ſuls, is an event without a parallel in the long 
captivity of theſe miſerable exiles (94). In the 
time of Leo the ninth, a wealthy and learned 
Jew was converted to chriſtianity ; and honou- 
red at his baptiſm with the name of his godfa- 
ther, the reigning pope. The zeal and courage 
of Peter the ſon of Leo were ſignalized in the 
caule of Gregory the ſeventh, who entruſted his 
faithful adherent with the government of Adrian's 


mole, 


(92) As early as the year 824, the emperor Lothaire I. found it 
expedient to interrogate the Roman people, to learn from each indi- 
vidual, by what national law he choſe to be governed (Muratori, 
Differt xx11.). 

(93) Petrarch attacks theſe foreigners, the tyrants of Rome, in a 
declamation or epiltle, full of bold truths and abſurd pedantry, in 
which he applies the maxims, and even prejudices, of the old repub- 
lic to the ſtate of the xivth century (Memoires, tom. iii. p. 1579—169.). 

(94) The origin and adventures of this Jewiſh il are noticed 
by Pagi (Critica, tom. iv. p. 435. A. D. 1124, No. 3, 4.), who 
draws his information from the Chronographus Maurigniacenſis, and 
Arnulphus Sagienſis de Schiſmate (in Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. iii. 
P. i. p. 423—432.). The fact muſt in ſome degree be true; yet I 
could wiſh that it had been coolly related, before it was turned into a 
reproach againſt the antipope. 
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mole, the tower of Creſcentius, or, as it is now 
called, the caſtle of St. Angelo. Both the fa- 
ther and the fon were the parents of a nume- 
rous progeny ; their riches, the fruits of uſury, 
were ſhared with the nobleſt families of the 
city; and ſo extenſive was their alliance, that 
the grandſon of the proſelyte was exalted by 
the weight of his kindred to the throne of St. 
Peter. A majority of the clergy and people 
ſupported his cauſe ; he reigned ſeveral years 
in the Vatican, and it is only the eloquence of 
St. Bernard, and the final triumph of Innocent 
the ſecond, that has branded Anacletus with 
the epithet of antipope. After his defeat and 
death, the poſterity of Leo 1s no longer con- 
ſpicuous ; and none will be found of the mo- 
dern nobles ambitious of deſcending from a 
Jewiſh ſtock. It is not my deſign to enumerate 
the Roman families, which have failed at difter- 
ent periods, or thoſe which are continued in 
different degrees of ſplendour to the preſent 
time (95). The old conlular line of the Han- 
gipani diſcover their name in the generous act 
of breaking or dividing bread 1n a time of fa- 
mine ; and fuch benevolence 1s more truly glo- 
rious than to have encloſed, with their allies 
the Corſi, a ſpacious quarter of the city in the 
chains of their fortifications : the Savelli, as it 
ſhould ſeem a Sabine race, have maintained 
their original dignity ; the obſolete ſurname of 
the Capiaucchi is inſcribed on the coins of the 
firſt ſenators; the Conti preſerve the honour, 
without the eſtate, of the couuts of Signia ; and 


the 


(95) Muratori has given two diſſertations (xli. and xlii.) to the 
names, ſurnames, and families of Italy. Some nobles, who glory 
in their domeſtic fables, may be offended with his firm and tempe- 
rate criticiſm ; yet ſurely ſome ounces of pure gold are of more value 
than many pounds of baſe metal. 


— 
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the Annibaldi muſt have been very ignorant, or 
very modeſt, if they had not deſcended from 
the Carthaginian hero (96). 


The Colon- But among, perhaps above, the peers and 


princes of the city, I diſtinguiſh the rival houſes 
of Colonna and Ugs1nt, whoſe private ſtory 
is an eſſential part of the annals of modern 
Rome. I. The name and arms of Colonna (97) 
have been the theme of much doubtful etymo- 
logy ; nor have the orators and antiquarians 
overlooked either Trajan's pillar, or the co- 
lumns of Hercules, or the pillar of Chriſt's fla. 
gellation, or the luminous column that guided 
the Iſraelites in the deſert. Their firſt hiſtorical 
appearance in the year eleven hundred and four, 
atteſts the power and antiquity, while it ex- 
plains the ſimple meaning, of the name. By 
the uſurpation of Cavz, the Colonna provoked 
the arms of Paſchal the ſecond ; but they law- 
fully held in the Campagna of Rome, the he- 
reditary fiefs of Zagarola and Colonna ; and the 

latter 


(96) The cardinal of St. George, in his poetical, or rather metri- 
cal, hiſtory of the election and coronation of Boniface VIII. (Mura- 
tori, Script. Ital. tom. iii. P. i. p. 641, &c.), deſcribes the ſtate and 
families of Rome at the coronation of Boniface VIII. (A. D. 1295): 


Interea titulis redimiti ſanguine et armis 

Hluſftreſque viri Romana a firpe trahentes 

Nomen in emeritos tantæ virtutis honores 

Intulerant ſeſe medios feſtumque colebant 

Aurata fulgentes toga ſociante caterva. 

Ex ipſis devota domus præſtantis ab Va 

Eccleſiæ, vultumque gerens demiſſius altum 

Veſta Columna jocis, necnon Sabellia mitis; 

Stephanides ſenior, Camitet, Antbalice proles, 

Præfectuſque urbis magnum ſine viribus nomen, 

(I. ii. c. 5. 100. p. 647, 648.). 
The ancient ſtatutes of Rome (1. iii. c. 89. 174, 175. diſtinguiſh ele- 
ven families of barons, who are obliged to ſwear in concilio com- 
muni, before the ſenator, that they would not harbour or protect any 
malefactors, out-laws, &c.—a feeble ſecurity |! 4 Y ; 
(97) It is pity that the Colonna themſelves have not favoured the 

world with a complete and critical hiſtory of their illuſtrious houſe. 
I adhere to Muratori (Diſlert. xlii. tom. iii. p. 647, 648.). 
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latter of theſe towns was probably adorned 
with ſome lofty pillar, the relic of a villa or 
temple (98). They likewiſe poſſeſſed one moiety 
of the neighbouring city of Tuſculum ; a ſtrong 
preſumption of their deſcent from the counts of 
Tuſculum, who in the tenth century were the 
tyrants of the apoſtolic ſee. According to their 
own and the public opinion, the primitive and 
remote ſource was derived from the banks of 
the Rhine (99); and the ſovereigns of Germany 
were not aſhamed of a real or fabulous affinity 
with a noble race, which in the revolutions of 
ſeven hundred years has been often illuſtrated 
by merit, and always by fortune (100). About 
the end of the thirteenth century, the moſt 
powerful branch was compoled of an uncle 
and fix brothers, all conſpicuous in arms, or in 
the honours of the church. Of theſe, Peter 
was elected ſenator of Rome, introduced to the 
Capitol in a triumphant car, and hailed in ſome 
vain acclamations with the title of Cæſar; while 
John and Stephen were declared marquis of 
Ancona and count of Romagna, by Nicholas 
the fourth, a patron ſo partial to their family, 
that he has been delineated 1n ſatirical portraits, 

| SI IN _ impriſoned 


(98) Pandulph. Piſan. in Vit. Paſchal. II. in Muratori, Script. Ital. 
tom. iii. P. i. p. 336. The family has ſtill n e the 
Campagna of Rome; but they have alienated to the Roſpiglioſi this 
original fief of Cnns (Eſchinard, p. 258, 259.) 


(99g) Te longinqua dedit tellus et paſcua Rheni, 


ſays Petrarch; and, in 1417, a duke of Guelders and Juliers acknow- 
ledges (Lenfant, Hiſt. du Concile de Conſtance, tom. ii. p. 5 39.) his 
deſcent from the anceſtors of Martin V. (Otho Colonna) : but the 
author of the Memoirs of Brandenburg obſerves, that the ſceptre in 
his arms has been confounded with the column. To maintain the 
Roman origin of the Colonna, it was ingeniouſly ſuppoſed (Diario di 
Monaldeſchi, in the Script. Ital. tom, xii. p. 633.), that a couſin of 
the emperor Nero eſcaped from the city, and founded Mentz in 
Germany. 

(100) I cannot overlosk the Roman triumph or ovation of Marco 
Antonio Colonna, who had commanded the pope's gallies at the naval 
victory of Lepanto (Thuan. Hiſt. I. 7. tom. ui. p. 55, 56. Muret. 
Oratio x. Opp. tom. i. p. 180—190.). 
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impriſoned as it were in a hollow pillar (101). 
After his deceaſe, their haughty behaviour pro- 
voked the diſpleaſure of the moſt implacable of 
mankind. The two cardinals, the uncle and 
the nephew, denied the election of Boniface 
the eighth; and the Colonna were oppreſſed 
for a moment by his temporal and ſpiritual 
arms (102). He proclaimed a cruſade againſt 
his perſonal enemies; their eſtates were confiſ- 
cated ; their fortreſſes on either fide of the Ty- 
ber were beſieged by the troops of St. Peter 
and thoſe of the rival nobles; and after the 
ruin of Paleſtrina or Præneſte, their principal 
feat, the ground was marked with a plough- 
fhare, the emblem of perpetual deſolation. 
Degraded, baniſhed, proſcribed, the fix bro- 
thers, in diſguiſe and danger, wandered over 
Europe without renouncing the hope of deli- 
verance and revenge. In this double hope, the 
French court was their ſureſt aſylum : they 
prompted and directed the enterpriſe of Philip; 
and I ſhould praiſe their magnammity, had they 
reſpected the misfortune and courage of the cap- 
tive tyrant. His civil acts were annulled by 
the Roman people, who reſtored the honours 
and poſſeſſions of the Colonna ; and ſome eſti- 
mate may be formed of their wealth by their 
loſſes, of their loſſes by the damages of one 
hundred thouſand gold florins which were 
granted them againſt the accomplices and heirs 
of the deceaſed pope. All the ſpiritual cen- 

ſures 


(101) Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. x. p. 216. 220. 

(oz) Petrarch's attachment to the Colonna, has authoriſed the 
abbe de Sade to expatiate on the ſtate of the family in the fourteenth 
century, the perſecution of Boniface VHI. the character of Stephen 
and his ſons, their quarrels with the Urſini, &c. (Memoires ſur 
Petrarque, tom. i. p. 98 —110. 146—148. 174—176. 222—230. 275 
—280.). His criticiſm often rectiſies the hearſay ſtories of Villani, 
and the errors of the leſs diligent moderns. 1 underſtand the branch 
of Stephen to be now extinct. 
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ſures and diſqualifications were aboliſhed (103) 
by his prudent ſucceſſors; and the fortune of 
the houſe was more firmly eſtabliſhed by this 
tranſient hurricane. The boldnels of Sciarra 
Colonna was ſignaliſed in the captivity of Bo- 
niface ; and long afterwards in the coronation 
of Lewis of Bavaria; and by the gratitude of 
the emperor, the pillar in their arms was encir- 
cled with a royal crown. But the firſt of the 
family in fame and merit was the elder Stephen, 
whom Petrarch loved and eſteemed as an hero 
ſuperior to his own times, and not unworthy of 
ancient Rome. Perſecution and exile diſplayed 
to the nations his abilities in peace and war; in 
his diſtreſs, he was an object, not of pity, but 
of reverence ; the aſpect of danger provoked 
him to avow his name and country : and when 
he was aſked, © where is now your fortreſs ?” 
he laid his hand on his heart, and anſwered, 
« here.” He ſupported with the ſame virtue 
the return of proſperity ; and, nll the ruin of 
his declining age, the anceſtors, the character, 
and the children of Stephen Colonna, exalted 
his dignity in the Roman republic, and at the 
court of Avignon. II. The Urſini migrated 


from Spoleto (104); the ſons of Urſus, as they and ur 


are ſtyled in the twelfth century, from ſome 
eminent perſon who is only known as the fa- 
ther of their race. But they were ſoon diſtin- 

guiſhed 


(103) Alexander III. had declared the Colonna who adhered to 


the emperor Frederic I. incapable of holding any ecclefiaſtical be- 
nefice (Villani, 1. v. c. 1.); and the laſt ſtains of annual excommu- 
nication, were purified by Sixtus V. (Vita di Siſto V. tom. iti. p. 416.). 
Treaſon, ſacrilege, and proſcription, are often the beſt titles of ancient 
nobility. 
(104) — Vallis te proxima miſit 
Appenninigenz qui prata virentia ſylvæ 
Spoletana metunt armenta greges protervi. 


Monaldeſchi (tom. xii. Script. Ital. p. $33.) gives the Urſini a French 
origin, which may be remotely true. 
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guiſhed among the nobles of Rome, by the 
number and bravery of their kinſmen, the 
ſtrength of their towers, the honours of the ſe- 
nate and ſacred college, and the elevation of 
two popes, Celeſtin the third and Nicholas the 
third, of their name and lineage (105). Their 
riches may be accuſed as an early abuſe of ne- 
potiſm: the eſtates of St. Peter were alienated 
in their favour by the liberal Celeſtin (106); 
and Nicholas was ambitious for their ſake to 
lolicit the alliance of monarchs ; to found new 
kingdoms in Lombardy and Tuſcany ; and to 
inveſt them with the perpetual office of ſena- 
tors of Rome. All that has been obſerved of 
the greatneſs of the Colonna, will likewiſe re- 
dound to the glory of the Urſini, their conſtant 
and equal autagoniſts in the long hereditary 
feud, which diſtracted above two hundred and 
fifty years the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. The jealouſy 
of pre- eminence and power was the true ground 
of their quarrel ; but as a ſpecious badge of 
diſtinction, the Colonna embraced the name of 
Ghibelines and the party of the empire; the 
Urſini eſpouſed the title of Guelphs and the 
cauſe of the church. 'The eagle and the keys 

| Were 


(105) In the metrical life of Celeſtin V, by the cardinal of St. 
George (Muratori, tom. iii. P. i. p. 613, &c.), we find a luminous, 
and not inclegant paſfage (I. i. c. 3. p:203, &c.): 


——genuit quem nobilis Urſe (Ur?) 
Progenies, Romana domus, veterataque magnis 
Faſcibus in clero, pompaſque experta ſenatũs, 
Bellorumque manu grandi ſtipata parentum 
Cardineos apices necnon faſtigia dudum 
Papatis erate tenens. 


Muratori (Diſfert. xlii. tom. iii. p. ) obſerves, that the firſt Urſini 
pontiſicate of Celeſtine III. was unknown : he is inclined to read 
Ur/ progenies. 


(106) Filii Urſi, quondam Caleſtini pape nepotes, de bonis eceleſiæ 
Romanzx ditati (Vit. Innocent. III. in Muratori, Script. tom. ui. 
P. i.). The yn prodigality of Nicholas III. is more conſpicuous 
in Villani and Muratori. Yet the Urſini would diſdain the nephews 
of a modern pope. 
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were diſplayed in their adverſe banners; and 
the two factions of Italy moſt furiouſly raged 
when the origin and nature of the diſpute were 
long ſince forgotten (107). After the retreat of 
the popes to Avignon, they diſputed in arms 
the vacant republic: and the miſchiefs of diſ- 
cord were perpetuated by the wretched com- 
promiſe of electing each year two rival ſenators. 
By their private hoſtihties, the city and country 
were defolated, and the fluctuating balance in- 
clined with their alternate ſucceſs. But none 
of either family had fallen by the ſword, till 
the moſt renowned champion of the Urſini was 
ſurpriſed and flain by the younger Stephen 
Colonna (108). His triumph is ſtained with the 
reproach of violating the truce ; their defeat 
was baſely avenged by the aſſaſſination, before 
the church door, of an innocent boy and his 
two ſervants. Yet the victorious Colonna, with 
an annual colleague, was declared ſenator of 
Rome during the term of five years. And the 
muſe of Petrarch inſpired a wiſh, a hope, a pre- 
diction, that the generous youth, the ſon of his 
venerable hero, would reſtore Rome and Ital 
to their priſtine glory ; that his juſtice would 
extirpate the wolves and lions, the ſerpents and 
bears, who laboured to ſubvert the eternal baſis 
of the marble coLum (109). 


CHAP. 


(107) In his 51ſt Diſſertation on the Italian Antiquities, Muratori 
explains the factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines. 

(108) Petrarch (tom. 1. p. 222—230.) has celebrated this victory 
according to the Colonna ; but two contemporaries, a Floreatine (Gi- 
ovanni Villani, I. x. c. 220.), and a Roman (Ludovico Monaldeſchi, 
P. $33» 834), are leſs favourable to their arms, 

(109) The abbe de Sade (tom. i. Notes, p. 61—66.) has applied 
the 6th Canzone of Petratch, S irte Gentil, &c. to Stephen Colonna 
the younger: 


Orſi, lupi, leoni, aquile e ſerpi 
Ad una gran marmorea colenna 
Fznno noja ſovente e a fe danno. 
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Uaradter and Coronation of Fetrarch.—Refloration 
of the Freedom and Government of Rome by the 
Tribune Rienzi.—His Virtues and Vices, his 
Expulſion and Death.—Return of the Popes 
rom Awignon.—Great Schiſm of the Weſt. — 
Re-1union of the Latin Church.—Laſt Struggles 
of Roman Liberty.—Statutes of Rome.—Finad 
Settlement of the Eccleſiaſtical State. 


1 N the apprehenſion of modern times, Pe- 


June 19— trarch (1) is the Italian ſongſter of Laura and 


A. P. 1374, 


love. In the harmony of his Tuſcan rhymes, 
Italy applauds, or rather adores, the father of 
her lyric poetry: and his verle, or at leaſt his 
name, is repeated by the enthuſiaſm, or affecta- 
tion, of amorous ſenſibility. Whatever may 
be the private taſte of a ſtranger, his ſlight and 
{uperhcial knowledge ſhould humbly acquieſce 
in the judgment of a learned nation : yet I may 
hope or preſume, that the Itahans do not com- 
pare the tedious uniformity of ſonnets and ele- 
vies, with the ſublime compoſitions of their 
epic muſe, the original wildneſs of Dante, the 

regular 


(1) The Mémoires ſur la Vie de Frangois Petrarque (Amſterdam, 
1764, 1767. 3 vols. in 4to), form a copious, original, and entertain- 
ing work, a labour of love, compoſed form the accurate ſtudy of Pe- 


trarch and his contemporaries ; but the hero is too often loſt in the 


general hiſtory of the age, and the author too often languiſhes in the 
atfectation of politeneſs and gallantry. In the preface to his firſt vo- 
lume, he enumerates and weighs twenty Italian biographers, who 
have profeſſedly treated oſ the ſame ſubject. 
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regular beauties of Taſſo, and the boundleſs va- 
riety of the incomparable Arioſto. The merits 
of the lover, I am ſtill leſs qualified to appre- 
ciate : nor am I deeply intereſted in a meta- 
phyſical paſſion for a nymph ſo ſhadowy, that 
her exiſtence has been queſtioned (2); for a 
matron fo prolific (3), that ſhe was delivered 
of eleven legitimate children (4), while her 
amorous ſwain ſighed and ſung at the fountain 
of Vaucluſe (5). But 1n the eyes of Petrarch, 
and thoſe of his graver contemporaries, his 
love was a fin, and Italian verſe a frivolous 
amuſement. His Latin works of philoſophy, 
poetry, and eloquence, eſtabliſned his ſerious 
reputation, which was ſoon diffuſed from Avig- 
non over France and Italy : his friends and 
diſciples were multiplied in every city; and if 
the ponderous volume of his writings (6) be 


now abandoned to a long repoſe, our gratitude 
Vor. XII. U muſt 


(2) The allegorical interpretation prevailed in the r5;th century; 
but the wiſe commentators were not agreed whether they ſhould un- 
derſtand by Laura, religion, or virtue, or the blefled Virgin, or 
See the prefaces to the 1ſt and 2d volume. 

(3) Laure de Noves, born about the year 1307, was married in 
January 1325 to Hugues de Sade, a noble citizen of Avignon, whoſe 
jealouſy was not the effect of love, ſince he married a ſecond wife 
within ſeven months of her death, which happened the 6th of April 
1348, — one- and-twenty years after Petrarch had ſeen and 
loved her. 

(4) Corpus crebris partubus exhauſtum; from one of theſe is iſſued, 
in the tenth degree, the abbe de Sade, the fond and 1 biogra- 
pher of Petrarch; and this domeſtic motive moſt probably ſuggeſted 
the idea of his work, and urged him to enquire into every circum- 
{tance that could affect the hiſtory and character of his grandmother 
(lee particularly tom. i. p. 122—1 33. notes, p. 79—58. tom. ii. p. 455 
—495, not. p. 76—82.). 

(5) Vaucluſe, ſo familiar to our Engliſh travellers, is deſcribed 
from the writings of Petrarch, and the local knowledge of his bio- 
grapher e md tom. i. p. 349—359.). It was, in truth, the 
retreat of an hermit ; and the moderns are much miſtaken, if they 
place Laura and an happy lover in the grotto, 

(6) Of 1250 pages, in a cloſe print, at Baſil in the 16th century, 
but without-the date of the year. The abbe de Sade calls aloud for a 


new edition of Petrarch's Latin works; but I much doubt whether it 


would redound to the profit of the bookſeller, or the amuſement of 
the public, 
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muſt applaud the man, who by precept and 
example revived the ſpirit and ſtudy of the Au- 
guſtan age. From his earlieſt youth, Petrarch 
aſpired to the poetic crown. The academical 
honours of the three faculties had introduced 
a royal degree of maſter or doctor in the art 
of poetry (7); and the title of poet laureat, 
which cuſtom, rather than vanity, perpetuates 
in the Engliſh court (8), was firſt invented by 
the Cæſars of Germany. In the muſical games 
of antiquity, a prize was beſtowed on the vic- 
tor (9) : the belief that Virgil and Horace had 
been crowned in the Capitol, inflamed the emu- 
lation of a Latin bard (10); and the laurel (11) 

| was 


(7) Conſult Selden's Titles of Honour, in his works (vol. iii. p. 
457—466.). An hundred years before Petrarch, St. Francis received 
the viſit of a poet, qui ab imperatore fuerat coronatus et exinde rex 
verſuum dictus. 

(6) From Auguſtus to Louis, the muſe has too often been falſe and 
venal : but I much doubt whether any age or court can produce a 
ſimilar eſtzbliſhment of a ſtipendiary poet, who in every reign, and 
at all events, is bound to furniſh twice a Tow a meaſure of praiſe and 

„and, I believe, in the pre- 
ſence, of the ſovereign. I ſpeak the more freely, as the beſt time for 
aboliſhing this ridiculous cuſtom, is while the prince is a man of vir- 
tue, and the poet a man of genius. 

(9) lfocrates (in Panegyrico, tom. i. p. 116, 117. edit. Battie, 
Cantab. 1729) claims for his native Athens the glory of firſt inſtitut- 
ing and recommending the z4/w1z; αν Tu αν . wiytsrs wn Wovoy 


rg, Xl g Wikigy & 121 Now? ,v. The example of 
the Panathenæa was imitated at Delphi; but the Olympic games were 
ignorant of a muſical crown, till it was extorted by the vain tyranny 
of Nero (Sueton. in Nerone, c. 23. ; Philoſtrat. apud Caſaubon ad 
locum; Dion Caſſius, or Xiphilin, I. Ixiii. p. 1032. 1047. Potter's 
Greek Antiquities, vol. i. p. 445. 480. ). 

(10) The Capitoline games (certamen quinquennale, mr/icum, equeſ- 
tre, grmnicum), were inſtituted by Domitian (Sueton. c. 4.) in the 
year of Chriſt 86 (Cenſorin. de Die Natali, c. 18. p. ioo. edit. Haver- 
camp), and were not aboliſhed in the 6th century (Auſonius de Pro- 
feſſoribus Burdegal. V.). If the crown were given to ſuperior merit, 
the excluſion of Statius (Capitola noſtræ inficiata lyrz, Silv. J. iii. v. 
31.) may do honour to the games of the Capitol; but the Latin poets 


who lived before Domitian were crowned only in the public opinion. 

(11) Petrarch and the ſenators of Rome were ignorant that the 
laurel was not the Capitoline, but the Delphic, crown (Plin. Hiſt. 
Natur, xv. 39. Hiſt, Critique de la Republique des Lettres, tom. i. 
. 150—220.). The victors in the Capitol were crewned with a gar- 
ad of oak leaves (Martial, I. iv. epigram 54.) 


a 
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was endeared to the lover by a verbal reſem- 
blance with the name of his miſtreſs. The va- 
lue of either object was enhanced by the difh- 
culties of the purſuit; and if the virtue or pru- 
dence of Laura was inexorable (12), he enjoy- 
ed, and might boaſt of enjoying, the nymph of 
poetry. His vanity was not of the moſt delicate 
kind, ſince he applauds the ſucceſs of his own 
labours ; his name was popular; his friends 
were active; the open or ſecret oppoſition of 
envy and prejudice, was ſurmounted by the 
dexterity of patient merit. In the thirty-fixth 
year of his age, he was ſolicited to accept the 
object of his wiſhes : and on the ſame day, in 
the ſolitude of Vaucluſe, he received a hmilar 
and ſolemn invitation from the ſenate of Rome 
and the univerſity of Paris. The learning of a 
theological ſchool, and the ignorance of a law- 
leſs city, were alike unqualified to beſtow the 
ideal though immortal wreath which genius may 
obtain from the free applauſe of the public and 
of poſterity : but the candidate diſmiſſed this 
troubleſome reflection, and, after ſome moments 
of complacency and ſuſpenſe, preferred the 
ſummons of the metropolis of the world. 
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The ceremony of his coronation (13) was; .....: 

. . . 1s Poetic 
performed in the Capitol, by his friend and coronation 
at Rome, 


patron the ſupreme magiſtrate of the republic. A. B. 3. 
Twelve patrician youths were arrayed in ſcar- April 8: 


let; fix repreſentatives of the moſt illuſtrious 
families, in green robes, with garlands of 
U 2 flowers, 


(12) The pious grandſon of Laura has laboured, and not without 
ſucceſs, to vindicate her immaculate chaſtity againſt the cenſures of 
the grave and the ſneers of the profane (tom. ii. notes, p. 76—82.) 

13) The whole proceſs of Petrarch's coronation is accurately de- 
ſcribed by the abbe de Sade (tom. i. p. 425—435. tom. ii. p. 1—6. 
notes, p. 1-13.) from his own writings, and the Roman Diary of 
Ludovico Monaldeſchi, without mixing in this authentic narrative 
the more recent fables of Sannuccio Delbene. 
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flowers, accompanied the proceſſion; in the 
midſt of the princes and nobles, the ſenator, 
count of Anguillara, a kinſman of the Colonna, 
aſſumed his throne ; and at the voice of an he- 
rald Petrarch aroſe. After diſcourſing on a 
text of Virgil, and thrice repeating his vows 
for the proſperity of Rome, he knelt before the 
throne and received from the ſenator a laurel 
crown, with a more precious declaration, 
« This is the reward of merit.” The people 
ſhouted, © Long life to the Capitol and the 
« poet!” A ſonnet in praiſe of Rome was ac- 
cepted as the effuſion of genius and gratitude ; 
and aſter the whole proceſſion had viſited the 
Vatican, the profane wreath was ſuſpended be- 
fore the ſhrine of St. Peter. In the act or di- 


ploma (14) which was preſented to Petrarch, 


the title and prerogatives of poet laureat are 
revived in the Capitol, after the lapſe of thir- 
teen hundred years ; and he receives the per- 
petual privilege of wearing, at his choice, a 
crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, of aſſuming 
the poetic habit, and of teaching, diſputing, 
interpreting, and compoling, in all places what- 
ſoever, and on all ſubjects of literature. The 
grant was ratified by the authority of the ſenate 
and people; and the character of citizen was 
the recompenle of his affection for the Roman 
name. They did him honour, but they did him 
juſtice. In the familiar ſociety of Cicero and 
Livy, he had 1mbibed the ideas of an ancient 
patriot ; and his ardent fancy kindled every 
idea to a ſentiment, and every ſentiment to a 
paſſion. The aſpect of the ſeven hills and their 
majeſtic ruins, confirmed theſe lively impreſ- 

| ſions; 


(149 The original act is printed among the Pieces Juſtificatives in 
the Memon es tur Petrarque, tom. iii. p. 50—53 . 
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ions ; and he loved a country by whoſe liberal 
{ſpirit he had been crowned and adopted. The 
poverty and debaſement of Rome excited the 
indignation and pity of her grateful ſon: he 
diſſembled the faults of his fellow-citizens ; 
applauded with partial fondneſs the laſt of their 
heroes and matrons ; and in the remembrance 
of the paſt, m the hope of the future, was 
pleaſed to forget the miſeries of the preſent 
time. Rome was {ſtill the lawful miſtreſs of 
the world: the pope and the emperor, her bi- 
ſhop and general, had abdicated their ſtation 
by an inglorious retreat to the Rhone and the 
Danube; but it ſhe could reſume her virtue, 
the republic might again vindicate her liberty 
and dominion. Amidſt the indulgence of en- 
thuſiaſm and eloquence (15), Petrarch, Italy, 
and Europe, were aſtoniſhed by a revolution 
which realized for a moment his molt ſplendid 
viſions. The riſe and fall of the tribune Ri- 
enzi will occupy the following pages (16): the 
ſubject is intereſting, the materials are rich, and 
the glance of a patnot-bard (17) will ſometimes 
vivify the copious, but ſimple, narrative of the 

| Florentine 


(1 9 To find the proofs of his enthuſiaſm for Rome, I need only 
requeſt that the reader would open, by chance, either Petrarch, or 
his French biographer. The latter has deſcribed the poet*s ſirſt viſit 
to Rome (tom. i. p. 323=—2335-). But in the place of much idle rþe- 
toric and morality, Petrarch might have amuſed the preſent and tu- 
rure age with an original account of the city and his coronation, 

(16) It has been treated by the pen of a Jcfuit, the P. du Cerceau, 
whoſe poſthumous work (Conjuration de Nicolas Gabrini, dit de 
Rienzi Tyran de Rome, en 1347) was publiſhed at Paris 1748, 1:1 
12mo. Iam indebted to him for ſome facts and documents in Join 
Hocſemius, canon of Liege, a contemporary hiſtorian (Fabricius, 
Bibliot. Latin. med. Evi, tom. iii. p. 37 3. tom. iv. p. Bg.). 

(17) The abbe de Sade, who ſo freely expatiates on the hiſtory of 
the 14th century, might treat, as his proper ſubject, a revolution in 
which the heart of Petrarch was ſo deeply engaged (Memoires, tom. 
il. P. 80, $1. JZ20—417. notes, p. 70—76. tom. iii. p. 221243. 366— 
375.) . Not an idea or a fact in the writings of Petrarch has probably 
efcaped him, | 
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Florentine (18), and more eſpecially of the Ro- 
man (19), hiſtorian. 
Birth, cha- In a quarter of the city which was inhabited 
racer, andonly by mechanics and Jews, the marriage of 
deſigns of an innkeeper and a waſherwoman produced 
Kienzl. the future deliverer of Rome (20). From ſuch 
parents Nicholas Rienzi Gabrini could inherit 
neither dignity nor fortune; and the gift of a libe- 
ral education, which they painfully beſtowed, 
was the cauſe of his glory and untimely end. 
The ſtudy of hiſtory and eloquence, the writ- 
ings of Cicero, Seneca, Livy, Cæſar and Va- 
lerius Maximus, elevated above his equals and 
contemporaries the genius of the young plebeian: 
he peruſed with indefatigable diligence 0 manu- 
ſcripts and marbles of antiquity ; loved to diſ- 
penſe his knowledge in familiar language; and was 
often provoked to exclaim, Where are now 
« theſe Romans? their virtue, their juſtice, their 
« power ? why was I not born in thoſe happy 
* times (21) ?” When the republic addreſſed to 


the 


(18) Giovanni Villani, I. xii. c. 89. 104. in Muratori, Rerum Ita- 
licurum Scriptores, tom. xiii. p. 969, 970. 981-983. 

(19) In his 3d volume of Italian Antiquities (p. 249—548.), Mura- 
tori has inſerted the Fragmenta Hiſtoriz Romanæ ab Anno 1327 
uſque ad Annum 1354, in the original dialect of Rome or Naples in 
the 14th century, and a Latin verſion for the benefit of ſtrangers. 
It contains the moſt particular and authentic life of Cola (Nicholas) 
di Rienzi; which wil rates printed at Bracciano 1627, in gto,. under 
the name cf 'Yomaſo Fortifiocca, who is only mentioned in this work 
us having been puniſhed by the tribune for forgery. Human nature 
is ſcarcely capable of ſuch ſublime or ſtupid impartiahty : but who- 
ſoever is the author of theſe Fragments, he wrote on the ſpot and at 
the time, and paints, without deſign or art, the manners of Rome 
and the charaQer of the tribune. 

(20) The firſt and ſplendid period of Rienzi, his tribunitian go- 
vernment, is contained in the 18th chapter of the Fragments (p. 399 
—479-), which, in the new diviſion, forms the 2d book of the hiſtory 
141 XXXV1ii ſmaller chapters or ſections. | 

(21) The reader may be pleaſed with a ſpecimen of the original 
idiom: Fo da ſoa juventutine nutricato di latte de eloquentia, bono 
gramatico, megliore rettuorico, autoriſta bravo. Deh como et quanto 
era veloce leitore | moito uſava Tito Livio, Seneca, et Tullio, et Ba- 
lerio Maſſimo, moito li dilettava le magnificentie di Julio Ceſare rac- 
contare. 'Tutta la die fe ſpeculava neg] intagli di marmo lequali 
iaccio intorno Roma. Non ers altri che cho, che faveſie leierg li an- 

tichi 
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. 
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the throne of Avignon an embaſſy of the three 
orders, the ſpirit and eloquence of Rienzi re- 
commended him to a place among the thirteen 
deputies of the commons. 'The orator had the 
honour of haranguing pope Clement the fixth, 
and the ſatisfaction of converſing with Petrarch, 
a congenial mind: but his aſpiring hopes were 
chilled by diſgrace and poverty ; and the pa- 
triot was reduced to a ſingle garment and the 
charity of the: hoſpital. From this miſery he 
was relieved by the ſenſe of merit or the ſmile 
of favour; and the employment of apoſtolic 
notary afforded him a daily ſtipend of five gold 
florins, a more honourable and extenſive con- 
nection, and the right of contraſting, both in 
words and actions, his own integrity with the 
vices of the ſtate. The eloquence of Rienzi 
was prompt and perſuaſive : the multitude is 
always prone to envy and cenſure : he was ſti- 
mulated by the loſs of a brother and the 1mpu- 
nity of the aſſaſſins: nor was it poſſible to ex- 
cule or exaggerate the public calamities. 'The 
blefings of peace and juſtice, for which civil 
lociety has been inſtituted, were baniſhed from 
Rome : the jealous citizens, who might have 
endured every perſonal or pecuniary injury, 
were moſt deeply wounded 1n the diſhonour of 
their wives and daughters (22): they were 
equally oppreſſed by the arrogance of the no- 
bles and the corruption of the magiſtrates ; and 
the abuſe of arms or of laws was the only ctr- 
cumſtauce that diſtinguiſhed the lions, from the 
dogs and ſerpents, of the Capitol. Theſe alle- 

| | gorical 


tichi pataſſii. Tutte ſcritture antiche vulgarizzava ; queſſe fiure di 
marmo juſtamente interpretava. Oh come ſpeſſo diceva, “ Dove 
* ſuono quelli buoni Romani? dove ene loro ſomma juſtitia? pole- 
* ramme trovare in tempo che queſſi fiuriano!“ 

(22) Petrarch compares the jealouſy of the Romans, with the eaſy 
temper of the huſbands of Avignon (Meémoires, tom. i. P. 330.) 
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gorical emblems were variouſly repeated in the 
pictures which Rienz1 exhibited in the ſtreets 
and churches ; and while the ſpectators gazed 
with curious wonder, the bold and ready orator 
unfolded the meaning, applied the ſatire, in- 
flamed their paſſions, and announced a diſtant 
hope of comfort and deliverance. The privi- 
leges of Rome, her eternal ſovereignty over 
ber princes and provinces, was the theme of his 
public and private diſcourſe ; and a monument 
of ſervitude became in his hands a title and 
incentive of liberty. The decree of the ſenate, 
which granted the moſt ample prerogatives to 
the emperor Veſpaſian, had been inſcribed on 
a copper-plate ſtill extant in the choir of the 
church of St. John Lateran (23). A numerous 
aſſembly of nobles and plebeians was invited 
to this political lecture, and a convenient theatre 
was erected for their reception. 'The notary 
appeared, in a magnificent and myſterious habit, 
explained the inſcription by a verſion and com- 
mentary (24), and deſcanted with eloquence 
and zeal on the ancient glories of the ſenate 
and people, trom whom all legal authority was 
derived. The ſupine ignorance of the nobles 


Vas incapable of diſcerning the ſerious tendency 


of ſuch repreſentations : they might ſometimes 
chaſliſe with words and blows the plebeian re- 
former; but he was often ſuffered in the Co- 


lonna palace to amuſe the company with his 


threats 


(23) The fragments of the Lex R-gia may be found in the Inſcrip- 
tions of Gruter, tom. i. p. 242. and at the end of the Tacitus of 
Ernciti, with tome learned notes of the editor, tom. ii. 

(24) I cannot overlook a ſlupendous and laughable blunder of Ri- 
enzi. The Lex Regia empowers Veſpaſian to enlarge the Pomœrium, 
« word familiar to every antiquary. It was not ſo to the tribune; he 
confounds it with pomarium an orchard, tranſlates lo Jardino de 
Roma cioene Italia, and is copied by the leſs excuſable ignorance of 
the Latin tranſlator (p. 4c6.) and the French hiſtorian (p. 33.). Even 
che learning of Muratori has Uumbered over the paſſage. 
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threats and predictions; and the modern Bru- 
tus (25) was concealed under the maſk of foll 
and the character of a buffoon. While they 
indulged their contempt, the reſtoration of the 
good eflate, his favourite expreſſion, was enter- 
tained among the people as a deſirable, a poſ- 
| fible, and at length as an approaching, event ; 
| and while all had the diſpoſition to applaud, 
ſome had the courage to aſſiſt, their promiſed 
deliverer. 

A prophecy, or rather a ſummons, affixed He afumes 
on the church door of St. George, was thement of 
firſt public evidence of his deſigns; a nocturnal N.. | 
aſſembly of an hundred citizens on mount May 20; 
Aventine, the firſt ſtep to their execution. At- 
ter an oath of ſecrecy and aid, he repreſented 
to the conſpirators the importance and facility 
of their enterpriſe ; that the nobles, without 
union or reſources, were ſtrong only in the fear 
of their imaginary ſtrength; and that all power, 
as well as right, was in the hands of the peo- 
ple; that the revenues of the apoſtolical cham- 
ber might relieve the public diſtreſs; and that | 
the pope himſelf would approve their victory | 
over the common enemies of government and | 
freedom. After ſecuring a faithful band to pro- | 
tect his firſt declaration, he proclaimed through 
the city, by ſound of trumpet, that on the 
evening of the following day all perſons ſhould 
aſſemble without arms, before the church of 
St. Angelo, to provide for the re-eſtabliſnment 
of the good eſtate. Ihe whole night was em- 
ployed in the celebration of thirty maſſes of 
the Holy Ghoſt ; and in the morning, Rienzi, 


bare- 


4” 
7 
\ 


(29) Priori (Brute) tamen ſimilior, juvenis uterque, longe ingenio 
quam cujus ſimulationem ir.duerat, ut ſub hoc obtentũ liberator ille 
P. R. aperiretur tempore ſuo . . . . Ille regibus, hic tyrannis contemp- 
tus (Opp. p. 536.) 
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barcheaded, but in complete armour, ifued 
from the church, encompaſſed by the hundred 
conſpirators. The pope's vicar, the ſimple bi- 
thop of Orvieto, who had been perſuaded to 
ſuſtain a part in this ſingular ceremony, marched 
on his right-hand ; and three great ſtandards 
were borne aloft as the emblems of their de- 
{ign. In the firſt, the banner of liberty, Rome 
was ſeated on two lions, with a palm in one 
hand and a globe in the other: St. Paul, with 
a drawn ſword, was delineated in the banner 
of ji flice ; and in the third, St. Peter held the 
keys of concord and peace. Rienzi was encourag- 
ed by the preſence and applauſe of an innume- 
rable crowd, ho underſtood little, and hoped 
much; and the proceſſion ſlowly rolled for- 
wards from the caſtle of St. Angelo to the Ca- 
pitol. His triumph was difturbed by ſome ſe— 
cret emotions which he laboured to ſuppreſs : 
he aſcended without oppohtion, and with ſeem- 
ing confidence, the citadel of the republic; 
harangued the people from the balcony ; and 
received the moſt flattering confirmation of his 
als and laws. The nobles, as if deſtitute of 
arms and councils, beheld in ſilent conſterna- 
ion this ſtrange revolution; and the moment 
had been prudently choſen, when the molt for- 
midable, Stephen Colonna, was abſent from 
the city. On the firſt rumour, he returned to 
his palace, affected to deſpiſe this plebeian tu- 
mult, and declared to the meſſenger of Rienzi, 
that at his leiſure he would caſt che madman 
from the windows o! the Capitol. The great 
bell inſtantly rang an alarm, and fo rapid was 
the tide, ſo urgent was the dauger, that Co- 
lonna eſcaped with precipitation to the ſuburb 
of St. Laurence: from thence, after a moment's 


refreſhment, he continued the ſame ſpeedy ca- 
reer 
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reer till he reached in ſafety his caſtle of Paleſt. 
rina; lamenting his own imprudence, which 
had not trampled the ſpark of this mighty con- 
flagration. A general and peremptory order 
was iſſued from the Capitol to all the nobles, 
that they ſhould peaceably retire to their eſtates: 
they obeyed; and their departure ſecured the 
tranquillity of the free and obedient Citizens of 
Rome. 
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But ſuch voluntary obedience ev aporates v ith with the ti- 
tle and of- 


the firſt tranſports of zeal; and Rienzi felt thee. ui 


importance of juſtifying his uſurpation by a re-buic. 


gular form and a legal title. At his own 
choice, the Roman people would have diſplay- 
ed their attachment and authority, by laviſh- 
ing on his head the names of ſenator or conſul, 
of king or emperor: he preferred the ancient 
and modeſt appellation of tribune; the protec- 
tion of the commons was the eflence of that ſa- 
cred office: aud they were ignorant, that it had 
never been inveſted with any ſhare in the le- 
giſlative or executive powers of the republic. 


In this character, and with the conſent of the 1 .aws of the 
Romans, the tribune enacted the moſt falutary £00 state. 


| laws for the reſtoration and maintenance of the 
good eſtate. By the firſt he fulfils the with of 
honeſty and inexperience, that 10 civil ſuit 
ſhould be protracted beyond the term of fiftecti 
days. The danger of frequent perjury might 
juſtify the pronouncing againſt a falſe accu- 
fer the ſame penalty which his evidence 
would have inflicted : the diſordets of the times 
might compel the legiſlator to puniffi every ho- 
micide with death, and every injury with equal 
retaliation. But the execution of juſtice was 
hopeleſs till he had previouſly abolithed the ty- 
ranny of the nobles. It was formally provided, 


that none, except the ſupreme magiſtrate, 
ſhould 


0 
: 
' 
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ſhould poſſeſs or command the gates, bridges, 
or towers, of the ſtate: that no private garri- 
ſons ſhould be introduced into the towns or caſ- 
tles of the Roman territory; that none ſhould 
bear arms or preſume to fortify their houſes in 
the city or country; that the barons ſhould be 
reſponſible for the ſafety of the highways and 
the free paſſage of proviſions; and that the 
protection of malefactors and robbers ſhould be 
expiated by a fine of a thouſand marks of ſil- 
ver. But theſe regulations would have been 
impotent and nugatory ; had not the licentious 
nobles been awed by the ſword of the civil 
power. A ſudden alarm from the bell of the 
Capitol, could {till ſummon to the ſtandard 
above twenty thouſand volunteers : the ſupport 
of the tribune and the laws required a more re- 
gular and permanent force. In each harbour 
of the coaſt, a veſſel was ſtationed for the aſſu- 
rance of commerce; a ſtanding militia of three 
hundred and fixty horſe and thirteen hundred 
foot was levied, cloathed, and paid in the 
thirteen quarters of the city: and the ſpirit of 
2 commonwealth may be traced in the grateful 
allowance of one hundred florins, or pounds, ta 
the heirs of every ſoldier who loſt his life in the 


| ſervice of his country. For the maintenance 


of the public defence, for the eſtabliſhment of 
granaries, for the relief of widows, orphans, 
and indigent convents, Rienzi applied, without 
tear of ſacrilege, the revenues of the apoſtolic 
chamber: the three branches of hearth-money, 
the ſalt- duty, and the cuſtoms, were each of the 
annual produce of one hundred thouſand flo- 
rins (26); and ſcandalous were the abuſes, if 

in 


(26) In one MS. I read (I. ii. c. 4. p. 409.) perfumante quatro ſldi, 
in another quatro fierin!, an important variety, ſince the florin was 
worth 
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in four or five months the amount of the ſalt- 
duty could be trebled by his judicious ceconomy. 
After thus reſtoring the forces and finances of 
the republic, the tribune recalled the nobles 
from their ſolitary independence; required their 
perſonal appearance in the Capitol; and im- 
poſed an oath, of allegiance to the new govern- 
ment, and of ſubmiſſion to the laws of the good 
eſtate. Apprehenſive for their ſafety, but ſtill 
more apprehenſive of the danger of a refuſal, 
the princes and barons returned to their houſes 
at Rome in the garb of ſimple and peaceful ci- 
tizens: the Colonna and Urſini, the Savelli and 
Frangipani, were confounded before the tribu- 
nal of a plebeian, of the vile bufſoon whom 
they had ſo often derided, and their diſgrace 
was aggravated by the indignation which they 
vainly ſtruggled to diſguiſe. The ſame oath 
was ſucceſlively pronounced by the ſeveral or- 
ders of ſociety, the clergy and gentlemen, the 
Judges and notaries, the merchants and artifans, 
and the gradual deſcent was marked by the 
encreaſe of ſincerity and zeal. They ſwore to 
live and die with the republic and the church, 
whoſe intereſt was artfully united by the nom- 
nal aſſociation of the biſhop of Orvieto, the 
pope's vicar, to the office of tribune. It was 
the boaſt of Rienzi, that he had delivered the 
throne and patrimony of St. Peter from a rebel- 
lious ariſtocracy; and Clement the ſixth, who 
rejoiced in its fall, affected to believe the pro- 
feſſions, to applaud the merits, and to confirm 
the title, of his traſty ſervant. The ſpeech, 
perhaps the mind, of the tribune, was inſpired 

with 


worth ten Roman /olid; (Muratori, diſſert. xxviii.). The former 
reading would give us a population of 25,000, the latter of 250,000 
families; and I much fear, that the former is more conſiſtent with the 
decay of Rome and her territory. 
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u ith a lively regard for the puity of the faith; 


he inſinuated his claim to a ſupernatural miſſion 
ſrom the Holy Ghoſt; enforced by an heavy 
forfeiture the annual duty of conſeſſion and com- 
munion ; and ſtrictly guarded the fpiritual as 
well as temporal welfare of his faithful peo- 
ple (27). 

Never perhaps has the energy and effect of a 


nd Fee ſingle mind been more remarkably felt than in 


rity of the 
romanre=- the ſudden, though tranhevt, 
public. 


reformation of 
Rome by the tribune Rienzi. A den of rob- 
bers was converted to the diſcipline of a camp 
or convent: patient to hear, ſwift to redreſs, 
inexorable to puniſh, his tribunal was always 
acceſſible to the poor and ſtranger; nor could 
birth, or dignity, or the immunities of the 
church, protect the offender or his accomplices. 
The privileged houſes, the private ſanctuaries 
in Rome, on which no officer of juſtice would 
preſume to treſpaſe, were aboliſhed ; and he ap- 
plied the timber and iron of their barricades in 
the ſortifications of the Capitol. The venerable 
father of the Colonna was expoſed in his own 
palace to the double ſhame of being defirous, 
and of being unable, to protect a criminal. A 
mule, with a jar of oil, had been ſtolen near 
Capronica ; and the lord, of the Urſini family, 
was condemned to reſtore the damage, and to 
diſcharge a fine of four hundred florins for his 
negligence in guarding the highways. Nor 
were the perſons of the barans more inviolate 
than their lands or houſes: and either from ac- 
cident or deſign, the ſame impartial rigour was 

xerciled againſt the heads of the adverſe fac- 


tions. Peter Agapet Colonna, who had him- 
ſelf 


(2) Hocſemius, p: 398. apud du Cercean, Hiſt, de Rienzi, p. 194. 
The fifteen tribunitian laws may be found in the Roman hiſtorian 
(whom for brevity I ſhall name) Fortitiocca, l. ii. c. 4. 
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ſelf been ſenator of Rome, was arreſted in the 
ſtreet for injury or debt; and juſtice was ap- 
peaſed by the tardy execution of Martin Urſini, 
who, among his various acts of violence and 
rapine, had pillaged a ſhipwrecked veſſel at the 
mouth of the Tyber (28). His name, the pur- 
ple of two cardinals, his uncles, a recent mar- 
riage, and a mortal diſeaſe, were diſregarded by 
the inflexible tribune, who had choſen his vic- 
tim. The public officers dragged him from his 
palace and nuptial bed: his trial was ſhort and 
ſatisfactory : the bell of the Capitol convened 
the people: ſtript of his mantle, on his knees, 
with his hands bound behind his back, he 


heard the ſentence of death; and after a brief 


confeſhon, Urſini was led away to the gallows. 
After ſuch an example, none who were conſci— 
ous of guilt could hope for impunity, and the 
fight of the wicked, the licentious, and the 


idle, ſoon purified the city and territory of 


Rome. In this time (ſays the hiſtorian) the 
woods began to rejoice that they were no longer 
infeſted with robbers; the oxen began to plow : 
the pilgrims viſited the ſanctuaries; the road? 
and inns were repleniſhed with travellers; trade, 
plenty, and good faith were reſtored in the mar- 
xets; and a purſe of gold might be expoſet! 
without danger in the midſt of the highway. 
As ſoon as the life and property of the ſubject are 

| ſecure, 


(26) Fortiſiocca, I. ij. c. 11. From the account of this ſhipwreck, 
we learn ſome circumſtances of the trade and navigation of the age. 
. The ſhip was built and freighted at Naples for the ports of Mar- 
{eilles and Avignon. 2. The ſailors were of Naples and the iſle of 
CEnaria, leſs ſkilful than thoſe of Sicily and Genoa. 3. The naviga- 
tion from Marſeilles was a coaſting voyage to the mouth of the 1'y-- 
ber, where they took ſhelter in a ſtorm, hut, inſtead of finding the 
current, unfortunately fan on a ſhoal: the veſſel was ſtranded, the 
mariners eſcaped. 4. The cargo, which was pillaged, conſiſted of 
the revenue of Provence for the royal treaſury, many bags of pepper 
and cinnamon, and bales of French cloth, to the value of 22,099 go- 
ins: a rich prize, | 

| 
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ſecure, the labours and rewards of induſtry 
ſpontaneouſly revive : Rome was ſtill the me- 
tropolis of the Chriſtian world; and the fame 
and fortunes of the tribune were diffuſed in every 
country by the ſtrangers who had enjoyed the 
bleſſings of his government. 

The deliverance of his country inſpired Ri- 
enzi with a vaſt, and perhaps viſionary, idea of 
uniting Italy in a great fœderative republic, of 
which Rome ſhould be the ancient and lawful 


head, and the free cities and princes the mem- 


bers and affociates. His pen was not leſs elo- 
quent than his tongue; and his numerous epiſ- 
tles were delivered to ſwift and truſty meſſen- 
gers. On foot, with a white wand 1n their 
hand, they traverſed the foreſts and mountains; 
enjoyed, in the moſt hoſtile ſtates, the ſacred ſe- 
curity of ambaſſadors ; and reported, in the ſtyle 
of flattery or truth, that the hizhways along 


their paſſage were lined with kneeling multi- 


tudes, who implored Heaven for the ſucceſs of 
their undertaking. Could paſſion have liſtened 
to reaſon ; could private intereſt have yielded to 
the public welfare; the ſupreme tribunal and 
confederate union of the Italian republic might 
have healed their inteſtine diſcord, and cloſed 
the Alps againſt the Barbarians of the North. 
But the propitious ſeaſon had elapſed; and if 
Venice, Florence, Sienna, Perugia, and many 
inferior cities, offered their lives and fortunes to 
the good eſtate, the tyrants of Lombardy and 
Tuſcany muſt deſpiſe, or hate, the plebeian au- 
thor of a tree conſtitution. From them, how- 
ever, and from every part of Italy, the tribune 
received the moſt friendly and reſpectful an- 
ſwers: they were followed by the ambaſſadors 
of the princes and republics ; and in this foreign 
conflux, on all the occaſions of pleaſure or bu- 

| hnels, 


: 
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ſineſs, the low- born notary could aſſume the fa- 
miliar or majeſtic courteſy of a ſovereign (29). 
The moſt glorious circumſtance of his reign was 
an appeal to his juſtice from Lewis king of 
Hungary, who complained, that his brother, 
and her huſband, had been perfidiouſſy ſtrangled 
by Jane queen of Naples (30): her guilt or in- 
nocence was pleaded in a ſolemn trial at Rome; 
but after hearing the advocates (31), the tribune 
adjourned this weighty and invidious cauſe, 
which was ſoon determined by the ſword of the 
Hungarian. Beyond the Alps, more eſpecially 
at Avignon, the revolution was the theme of 
curioſity, wonder, and applauſe. Petrarch had andcele- 
been the private friend, perhaps the ſecret coun- Pena 
ſellor, of Rienzi : his writings breathe the moſt 
ardent ſpirit of patriotiſm and joy; and all re- 
ſpect for the pope, all gratitude for the Colonna, 
was loſt in the ſuperior duties of a Roman citi- 
zen. The poet-laureat of the Capitol main- 
tains the act, applauds the hero, and mingles 
with ſome apprehenſion and advice the moſt 
lofty hopes of the permanent and riling great- 


neſs of the republic (32). 
Vol. XII. X While 


(29) It was thus that Oliver Cromwell's old acquaintance, who re- 
membered his vulgar and ungracious entrance into the houſe of Com- 
mons, were aſtoniſhed at the eaſe and majeſty of the protector on his 
throne (ſee Harris's Life of Cromwell, p. 27—34. from Claren son, 
Warwick, Whitelocke, Waller, &c.). The conſciouſneſs of merit 
and power, will ſometimes ele vate the manners to the ſtation, 

(30) See the cauſes, circumſtances, and effects of the death of An- 
drew, in Giannone (tom. iii. I. xxiii. p. 220—229.), and the Life of 
Petrarch (Memoires, tom. ii. p. 143148. 245—2 50. 37 5—379. notes, 
p. 21—37.). The Abbe de Sade iber to extenuate her guilt. | 

(31) The advocate who pleaded againſt Jane, could add nothing to 
the logical force and brevity of his maſter's epiſtle. Johanna! inor- 


| inata vita præcedens, retentio poteſtatis in regno, neglecta vindicta, 
vir alter ſuſceptus, et excuſatio ſubſequens, necis vari tui te probant 


. et conſortem. Jane of Naples, and Mary of Scot- 


e 
land, have a ſingular conformity. ; 
(32) See the "4 xg Hortatoria de Capeſſenda Republica, from 


Petrarch to Nicholas Rienzi (Opp. P: 5$35—540-), and the vth 
eclogue or paſtoral, a perpetual and obſcure allegory. | 
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and follies. 
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While Petrarch indulged theſe prophetic v+ 
fions, the Roman hero was faſt declining from 


the meridian of fame and power; and the peo- 


ple, who had gazed with aſtoniſhment on the 
aſcending meteor, began to mark the irregula- 
rity of its courſe, and the viciſſitudes of light 
and obſcurity. More eloquent than judicious, 
more enterpriſing than reſolute, the faculties of 


Rienzi were not balanced by cool and com- 
manding reaſon : he magnihed in a tenfold pro- 


portion the objects of hope and fear; and pru- 
dence, which could not have erected, did not 
preſume to fortify, his throne. In the blaze of 
proſperity, his virtues were inſenfibly tinctured 
with the adjacent vices; juſtice with cruelty, li- 
berality with profuſion, and the deſire of fame 
with puerile and oſtentatious vanity. He might 
bave learned, that the ancient tribunes, ſo 
ſtrong and ſacred in the public opinion, were 
not diſtinguiſhed in ſtyle, habit, or appearance, 
from an ordinary 2 (33); and that as of- 
ten as they viſited the city on foot, a ſingle via- 
tor, or beadle, attended the exerciſe of their of- 
fice. The Gracchi would have frowned or 
ſmiled, could they have read the ſonorous titles 
and epithets of their ſucceſſor, „NicholAs, 
* SEVERE AND MERCIFUL; DELIVERER OF 

© ROME; 


(33) In his Roman Queſtions, Plutarch (Opuſcul. tom. i. p. 505, 506. 
edit. Græc. Hen. Steph.) ſtates, on the moſt conſtitutional} principles, 
the * greatneſs of the tribunes, who were not properly magiſ- 
trates, but a check on magiſtracy. It was their duty and intereſt 


0KoteoIn TL AT, XXL So Ka Nein roig STITUYN,2V80E te 
TOAITHY . . XETETATHS I 6 duc (a ſaying of C. Curio) X68 en 
c, Gees Ty Typeapyov oVts... « ee d pear Nev tx T,τjj Tal TW 
EWMATI, TOFUTY WANG vita Ty , & c. Rienzi, and Pe- 
trarch himſelf, were incapable perhaps of reading a Greek philoſo- 


pher; but they might have imbibed the ſame modeſt doctrines from 
their favourite Latins, Livy and Valerius Maximus. 


(34) I could not expreſs in Engliſh the forcible, though barbarous 
title of Zelater Italiæ, which Rienzi aſſumed, 


eee 
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% ROMR; DEFENDER OF ITALY (34); FRIEND 
* OF MANKIND, AND OF LIBERTY, PEACE, 
«© AND JUSTICE; TRIBUNE AUGUST :” his thea- 
trical pageants had prepared the revolution ; but 
Rienzi abuſed, in luxury and pride, the politi- 
cal maxim of ſpeaking to the eyes, as well as 
the underſtanding, of the multitude. From na- 
ture he had received the gift of an handſome 
perſon (35), till it was ſwelled and disfigured by 
intemperance; and. his propenſity to laughter 
was corrected in the magiſtrate by the affecta- 
tion of gravity and ſternneſs. He was cloathed, 
at leaſt on public occaſions, in a party-coloured 
robe of velvet or ſattin, lined with fur, and 
embroidered with gold: the rod of juſtice, 
which he carried in his hand, was a ſceptre of 
poliſhed ſteel, crowned with a globe and croſs 
of gold, and incloſing a ſmall fragment of the 
true and holy wood. In his civil and religious 
proceſſions through the city, he rode on a white 


| ſteed, the ſymbol of royalty: the great banner 


of the republic, a ſun with a circle of ſtars, a 
dove with an olive branch, was diſplayed over 
his head; a ſhower of gold and filver was ſcat- 
tered among the populace; fifty guards with 
halberds encompaſſed his perſon; a troop of 
horſe preceded his march; and their tymbals 
and trumpets were of maſly filver. 
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The ambition of the honours of chivalry (36) The pomp 


betrayed the meanneſs of his birth, and degra-Aught- 


X 2 ded hood, 


A. D. 1 347 
Auguſt 1. 


(35) Era bell' huomo (I. ii. c. «. p. 399.) . It is remarkable, that the 
riſo ſarcaſtico of the Bracciano edition is wanting in the Roman Ms. 
from which Muratori has given the text. In his ſecond reign, when 
he is painted almoſt as a monſter, Rienzi travea una ventreſca tonna 
ian a modo de uno Abbate Aſiano, or Aſinino (I. iii. c. 18. p- 

23. 


( 36) Strange as it may ſeem, this feſtival was not without a prece- 
dent. In the year 1327, two barons, a Colonna, and an Urſini, the 
uſual balance, were created knights by the Roman people: their bath 

| Was 
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ded the unportance of his office ; and the equeſ- 
trian tribune was not leſs odious to the nobles, 
whom he adopted, than to the plebeians, whom 
he deſerted. All that yet remained ef trea- 
fure, or luxury, or art, was exhauſted on that 
ſolemn day. Rienzi led the proceſſion from the 
Capitol to the Lateran; the tediouſneſs of the 
way was relieved with decorations and games; 
the eccleſiaſtical, civil, and military orders 
marched under their various banners; the Ro- 
man ladies attended his wife; and the ambaſſa- 
dors of Italy might loudly applaud, or ſecretly 
deride, the novelty of the pomp. In the even- 
ing, when they had reached the church and pa- 
lace of Conſtantine, he thanked and diſmiſſed 
the numerous aſſembly, with an invitation to 
the feſtival of the enſuing day. From the 
hands of a venerable knight he received the 
order of the Holy Ghoſt; the purification of 
the bath was a previous ceremony; but in no 
ſep of his life did Rienzi excite ſuch ſcandal and 
cenſure as by the prophane ule of the porphyry 
vale, in which Conſtantme (a fooliſh legend) 
had been healed of his leproſy by pope Sylvel- 
ter (37). With equal preſumption the tribune 
watched or repoſed within the conſecrated pre- 
eincts of the baptiſtery ; and the failure of his 
ſtate-bed was interpreted as an omen of his ap- 
proaching downfal. At the hour of worſhip 
he ſhewed himſelf to the returning crowds in a 


majeſtic 


was of roſe-water, their beds were decked with royal magnificence, 
and they were ſerved at St. Maria of Araceli in the Capitol, by the 
&wenty-eight bucni huomini. They afterwards received from Robert 
king of Naples the ſword of chivalry (Hiſt. Rom. I. i. c. 2. p. 259.). 
(37) All parties believed in the leproſy and bath of Conſtantine 
(Petrarch, Epiſt. Famil. vi. 2.), and Rienzi juſtified his own conduct 
by obſerving to the court of Avignon, that a vaſe which had been 
uſed by a Pagan, could not be profaned by a pious Chriſtian. Yet 
this crime is ſpecified in the bull of excommunication (Hocſemius, 
apud du Cerceau, p. 189, 190.) 8 
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majeſtic attitude, with a robe of purple, his 
ſword, and gilt ſpurs; but the holy rites were 
ſoon interrupted by his levity and inſolence. 
Raiſing from his throne, and advancing towards 
the congregation, he proclaimed in a loud 
voice: © We ſummon to our tribunal pope Cle- 
ment; and command him to reſide in his dio- 
«< cele of Rome: we allo ſummon the ſacred 
college of cardinals (38). We again fum- 
4 mon the two pretenders, Charles of Bohe- 
mia and Lewis of Bavaria, who ſtyle them- 
<« ſelves emperors: we hikewiſe ſummon all the 
* electors of Germany, to inform us on what 
<< pretence they have ufurped the inalienable 
right of the Roman people, the ancient and 
<< lawful fovereigns of the empire (39).” Un- 
ſheathing his maiden-ſword, he thrice brandiſh- 
ed it to the three parts of the world, and thrice 
repeated the extravagant declaration, © And 
*« this too is mine!” The pope's vicar, the bi- 
Mop of Orvieto, attempted to check this career 
Of folly ; but his feeble proteſt was ſilenced by 
martial muſic; and inſtead of withdrawing 
from the aſſembly, he conſented to dine with 
has brother tribune, at a table which had hither- 
to been reſerved for the fupreme pontiff. A 
banquet, ſuch as the Cæſars had given, was pre- 
pared for the Romans. The apartments, porti- 
coes, and courts, of the Lateran were ſpread 
with innumerable tables for either ſex, and 
every condition; a ſtream of wine flowed from 
the noſtrils of Conſtantine's brazen horſe; no 

complaint, 


(38) This verbal ſummons of pope Clement VI. which reſts on the 
authority of the Roman hiſtorian and a Vatican MS. is diſputed by 
the biographer of Fetrarch (tom. ii. not. p. 70—76.) with arguments 
Tather of er than of weight. The court of Avignon might not 
chuſe to agitate this delicate queſtion. 

39) The ſummons of the two rival emperors, a monument of 
treedom and folly, is extant in Hocſemius (du Cerceau, p. 163-166.) 
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hatred of 
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of Rome. 
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complaint, except of the ſcarcity of water, 
could be heard; and the licentiouſneſs of the 
multitude was curbed by diſcipline and fear. A 
ſubſequent day was appointed for the corona- 
tion of Rienzi (40); ſeven crowns of different 
leaves or metals were ſucceſſively placed on his 
head by the moſt eminent of the Roman cler- 
gy; they repreſented the ſeven gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt; and he ſtill profeſſed to imitate the ex- 
ample of the ancient tribunes. Theſe extraor- 
dinary ſpectacles might deceive or flatter the 
people; and their own vanity was gratified in 
the vanity of their leader. But in his private 
life he ſoon deviated from the ſtrict rule of fru- 
gality and abſtinence; and the plebeians, who 
were awed by the ſplendour of the nobles, 
were provoked by the luxury of their equal. 
His wife, his ſon, his uncle (a barber in name 
and profeſſion), expoſed the contraſt of vulgar 
manners and princely expence; and without ac- 
* the majeſty, Rienzi degenerated into 
the vices, of a king. 

A ſimple citizen deſcribes with pity, or per- 
haps with pleaſure, the humiliation of the ba- 
rons of Rome. © Bareheaded, their hands 
«* croſſed on their breaſt, they ſtood with down- 
e caſt looks in the preſence of the tribune; and 
* they trembled, good God, how they trem- 
„ bled (41)! As long as the yoke of Rienzi 
was that of juſtice and their country, their con- 
ſcience forced them to eſteem the man, whom 

| pride 


(40) It is — that the Roman hiſtorian ſhould have overlook. 
ed this ſevenfold coronation, which is ſufficiently proved by internal 
evidence, and the teſtimony of Hocſemius, 4 | even gf Rienzi 
(du Cerceau, E. 167—170. 229.) | | 

(41) Puoi ſe faceva ſtare denante a ſe, mentre ſedeva, li baroni tutti 


in piedi ritti co le vraccia piecate, e co li capucci tratti. Deh como 


ſtavano pauroſi! (Hiſt. Rom. I. ii. c. 20. p. 439-). He ſaw them, and 
we ſee them, 
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pride and intereſt provoked them to hate: his 
extravagant conduct ſoon fortified their hatred 
by contempt; and they conceived the hope of 
ſubverting a power which was no longer fo 
deeply rooted in the public confidence. The 
old animoſity of the Colonna and Urſini was 
ſuſpended for a moment by their common diſ- 
grace: they aſſociated their wiſhes, and perhaps 
their deſigus; an aſſaſſin was ſeized and tor- 
tured; he accuſed the nobles; and as ſoon as 
Rienzi deſerved the fate, he adopted the ſuſpi- 
cions and maxims, of a tyrant. On the ſame 
day, under various pretences, he invited to the 
Capitol his principal enemies, among whom 
were five members of the Urſini and three of 
the Colonna name. But inſtead of a council 
or a banquet, they found themſelves priſoners 
under the ſword of deſpotiſm or juſtice; and 
the conſciouſneſs of innocence or guilt might in- 
ſpire them with equal apprehenſions of danger. 
At the ſound of the great bell the people al- 
ſembled; they were arraigned for a conſpiracy 
againſt the tribune's life; and though ſome 
might ſympathiſe in their diſtreſs, not a hand, 
nor a voice, was raiſed to reſcue the firſt of the 
nobility from their impending doom. Their ap- 
parent boldneſs was prompted by deſpair ; they 
paſſed in ſeparate chambers a ſleepleſs and 
painful night; and the venerable hero, Stephen 
Colonna, ſtriking againſt the door of his pri- 
ſon, repeatedly urged his guards to deliver him 
by a ſpeedy death from ſuch ignominious ſervi- 
tude. In the morning they underſtood their 
ſentence from the viſit of a confeſſor and the 
tolling of the bell. The great hall of the Ca- 
pitol had been decorated for the bloody ſcene 
with red and white hangings; the countenance 
of the tribune was dark and ſevere ; the ſwords 


of 
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of the executioners were unſheathed; and the 
barons were interrupted in their dying ſpeeches 
by the ſound of trumpets. But in this decifive 
moment, Rienzi was not leſs anxious or appre- 
benſive than his captives: he dreaded the ſplen- 
dour of their names, their ſurviving kinſmen, 
the inconſtancy of the people, the reproaches 
of the world; and, after raſhly offering a mor- 
tal injury, he vainly preſumed that, if he could 
forgive, he might himſelf be forgiven. His ela- 
borate oration was that of a Chriſtian and a 
ſuppliant; and, as the humble miniſter of the 
commons, he entreated his maſters to pardon 
theſe noble criminals, for whoſe repentance and 
future ſervice he pledged his faith and authority. 
« If you are ſpared,” ſaid the tribune, © by 
* the mercy of the Romans, will you not pro- 
* miſe to ſupport the good eſtate with your lives 
4 and fortunes?” Aſtoniſhed by this marvel- 
lous clemency, the barons bowed their heads; 
and, while they devoutly repeated the oath of 
allegiance, might whiſper a ſecret, and more 
ſincere, aſſurance of revenge. A prieſt, in the 
name of the people, pronounced their abſolu- 
tion: they received the communion with the 
tribune, aſſiſted at the banquet, followed the 
proceſſion; and, after every ſpiritual and tem- 
poral ſign of reconciliation, were diſmiſſed in 
ſafety to their reſpective homes, with the new 
honours and titles of generals, conſuls, and pa- 
tnomns (42). | 2 
They op- During ſome weeks they were checked by the 
Farms, memory of their danger, rather than of their 
daeeliverance, till the moſt powerful of the Urſi- 
ni, eſcaping with the Colonna from the city, 
OM erected 
(42) The original letter, in which Rienzi juſtifies his treatment of 


the Colonna (Hocſemius, apud dn Cerceau, p. 222—229.), diſplays, 
in genuine colours, the mixture of the knave and the madman. 
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erected at Marino the ſtandard of rebellion. 
The fortifications of the caſtle were haſtily re- 
ſtored; the vaſſals attended their lord ; the out- 
laws armed againſt the magiſtrate; the flocks 
and herds, the harveſts and vineyards, from 


Marino to the gates of Rome, were {wept away 


or deſtroyed; and the people arraigned Rienzi 
as the author of the calamities which his go- 
vernment had taught them to forget. In the 
camp, Rienzi appeared to leſs advantage than 
in the roſtrum : and he neglected the progreſs 
of the rebel barons till their numbers were 
ſtrong and their caſtles impregnable. From the 
pages of Livy he had not imbibed the art, or 
even the courage, of a general: an army of 
twenty thouſand Romans returned without ho- 
nour or effect from the attack of Marino: and 
his vengeance was amuſed by painting his ene- 
mies, their heads downwards, and drowning 
two dogs (at leaſt they ſhould have been bears) 
as the repreſentatives of the Urſini. The belief 
of his incapacity encouraged their operations : 
they were invited by their ſecret adherents ; and 
the barons attempted with four thouſand foot 
and ſixteen hundred horſe, to enter Rome by 
force or ſurpriſe. 'The city was prepared for 
their reception: the alarm-bell rung all night; 
the gates were ſtrictly guarded, or inſolent 

open; and after ſome heſitation they ſounded a 
retreat. The two firſt diviſions had paſſed 
along the walls, but the proſpect of a free en- 
trance tempted the headſtrong valour of the no- 
bles in the rear; and after a ſucceſsful ſkirmiſh, 
they were overthrown and maſſacred without 
quarter by the crowds of the Roman people. 
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Stephen Colonna the younger, the noble ſpirit Defeat and 


to whom Petrarch aſcribed the reſtoration of 2 


Italy, was preceded or accompanied in death na, Nov. a0. 


by 
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by his ſon John, a gallant youth, by his bro- 
ther Peter, who might regret the eaſe and ho- 
nours of the church, by a nephew of legitimate 
birth, and by two baſtards of the Colonna race ; 
and the number of ſeven, the ſeven crowns, as 
Rienzi ſtyled them, of the Holy Ghoſt, was 
completed by the agony of the deplorable pa- 
rent, of the veteran chief, who had ſurvived 
the hope and fortune of his houſe. The viſion 
and prophecies of St. Martin and pope Boniface 
had been uſed by the tribune to animate his 
troops (43) : he diſplayed, at leaſt in the pur- 
ſuit, the ſpirit of an hero; but he forgot the 
maxims of the ancient Romans, who abhorred 
the triumphs of civil war. The conqueror aſ- 
cended the Capitol ; depoſited his crown and 
ſceptre on the altar; and boaſted with ſome 
truth, that he had cut off an ear which neither 
pope nor emperor had been able to ampu- 
tate (44). His baſe and implacable revenge de- 
nied the honours of burial; and the bodies of 
the Colonna, which he threatened to expoſe 


with thoſe of the vileſt malefactors, were ſe- 


cretly interred by the holy virgins of their name 
and family (45). The people ſympathiſed in 
their 


(43) Rienzi, in the above-mentioned letter, aſcribes to St. Martin 
the tribune, Boniface VIII. the enemy of Colonna, himſelf, and the 
Roman people, the glory of the day, which Villani likewiſe (1. xii. c. 
104.) deſcribes as a regular battle. The diſorderly ſkirmiſh, the flight 
of the Romans, and the cowardice of Rienzi, are painted in the ſim- 

le and _— narrative of Fortifiocca, or the anonymous Citizen (1. 
li. c. 34—37.) 
| (4) In {cfcribing the fall of the Colonna, I ſpeak only of the fa- 
mily of Stephen the elder, who is often confounded by the P. du Cer- 
ceau, with his ſon. That family was extinguiſhed, but the houſe has 
been perpetuated in the collateral branches, of which I have not a 
very accurate knowledge. Circumſpice (ſays Petrarch) familiæ tuæ 
ſtatum, Columnienſium demos: ſolito pauciores habet columnas. 

uid ad rem? modo fundamentum ſtabile, ſolidumꝗ; permaneat. 
45) The convent of St. Silveſter was founded, endowed, and pro- 
tected by the Colonna cardinals, for the daughters of the family who 
embraced a monaſtic life, and whe, in the year 1318, were Nen in 
number. 
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their grief, repented of their own fury, and de- 
teſted the indecent joy of Rienzi, who viſited 
the ſpot where theſe illuſtrious victims had 
fallen. It was on that fatal ſpot, that he con- 
ferred on his ſon the honour of knighthood: 
and the ceremony was accompliſhed by a ſlight 
blow from each of the horſemen of the guard, 
and by a ridiculous and inhuman ablution from 


a pool of water, which was yet polluted with 
patrician blood (46). 
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A ſhort delay would have ſaved the Colonna, Fall and 
the delay of a ſingle month, which elapſed be- the 
tween the triumph and the exile of Rienzi. In Rienzi, 
the pride of victory, he forfeited what yet re-g;2: 1347» 


mained of his civil virtues, without acquiring 
the fame of military proweſs. A free and vi- 
gorous oppoſition was formed in the city; and 
when the tribune propoſed in the public coun- 
cil (47) to impoſe a new tax, and to regulate 
the government of Perugia, thirty-nine mem- 
bers voted againſt his meaſures ; repelled. the in- 
jurious charge of treachery and corruption; and 
urged him to prove, by their forcible excluſion, 
that, if the populace adhered to his cauſe, it 
was already diſclaimed by the moſt reſpectable 
citizens. 'The pope and the ſacred college had 
never been dazzled by his ſpecious profeſſions; 
they were juſtly offended by the inſolence of his 
conduct; a cardinal legate was ſent to Italy, 


and 


number. The others were allowed to marry with their kinſmen in 
the fourth degree, and the diſpenſation was juſtified by the ſmall num- 
ber and cloſe alliances of the noble families of Rome (Memoires ſur 
Petrarque, tom. i. p. 110. tom. ii. p. 401. 

(46) Petrarch wrote a ſtiff and pedantie letter of conſolation (Fam. 
I. vii. epiſt. 13. p. 682, 683.). The friend was loſt in the patriot. 
Nulla toto orbe principum familia carior; carior tamen reſpublica, 
earior Roma, carior Italia. 

Je rends graces aux Dieux de n'etre pas Romain. 

(47) This council and oppoſition is obſcurely mentioned by Polli- 
ſtore, a contemporary writer, who has preſerved ſome curious and 
original facts (Rer. Italicarum, tom, Xxv. c. 31. p. 798-804.) 
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and after ſome fruitleſs treaty, and two perſonal 
interviews, he fulminated a bull of excommu- 
nication, in which the tribune is degraded from 
his office, and branded with the guilt of rebel- 
lion, ſacrilege, and hereſy (48). The ſurviving 
barons of Rome were now humbled to a ſenſe 
of allegiance; their intereſt and revenge enga- 
ged them 1n the ſervice of the church; but as 
the fate of the Colonna was before their eyes, 
they abandoned to a private adventurer the pe- 
ril and glory of the revolution. John Pepin, 
count of Minorhino (49) in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, had been condemned for his crimes, or 
his riches, to perpetual impriſonment; and Pe- 
trarch, by ſoliciting his releaſe, indirectly con- 
tributed to the ruin of his friend. At the head 
of one hundred and fifty ſoldiers, the count of 
Minorbino introduced himſelf into Rome; bar- 
ricaded the quarter of the Colonna; and found 
the enterpriſe as eaſy as it had ſeemed impoſſible. 
From the firſt alarm, the bell of the Capitol in- 
ceſſantly tolled; but, inſtead of repairing to the 
well-known ſound, the people was filent and 
inactive; and the puſillanimous Rienzi, deplo- 
ring their ingratitude with fighs and tears, ab- 
dicated the government and palace of the re- 

public. | 
Without drawing his ſword, count Pepin re- 
ſtored the ariſtocracy and the church; three ſe- 
nators were choſen, and the legate aſſuming the 
firſt rank, accepted his two colleagues from the 
rival 


(48) The briefs and bulls of Clement VI. againſt Rienzi, are tran- 
flated by the P. du Cerceau (p. 196. 232.) from the Eccleſiaſtical An- 
nals of Odericus Raynaldus (4. D. 1347, No 15. 19. 21, &c,), who 
found them in the archives of the Vatican. 

(49) Matteo Villani deſcribes the origin, character, and death of 
this count of Minorbino, a man da natura inconſtante e ſenza fede, 
whoſe grandfather, a crafty notary, was enriched and ennobled by the 
ſpoils of the Saracens of Nocera (I. vii. c. 102, 153.). See his impri- 
ſonment, and the efforts of Petrarch, tom. ii. p. 149-151. 
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rival families of Colonna and Urſini. The acts 
of the tribune were aboliſhed, his head was pro- 
ſcribed; yet ſuch was the terror of his name, 
that the barons heſitated three days before they 
would truſt themſelves in the city, and Rienzi 

was left above a month in the caſtle of St. An- 
gelo, from whence he peaceably withdrew, after 
labouring, without effect, to revive the affection 
and courage of the Romans. The viſion of 
freedom and empire had vanyhed : their fallen 
ſpirit would have acquieſced in ſervitude, had 
it been ſmoothed by tranquillity and order : and 
it was fcarcely obſerved, that the new ſenators 
derived their authority from the Apoſtolic See, 
that four cardinals were appointed to reform 
with dictatorial power the ſtate of the republic. 
Rome was again agitated by the bloody feuds of 
the barons, who deteſted each other, and de- 
ſpiſed the commons: their hoſtile fortreſſes, 
both in towu and country, again roſe and were 
again demoliſhed; and the peaceful citizens, a 
flock of ſheep, were devoured, ſays the F loren- 
tine hiſtorian, by theſe rapacious wolves. But 
when their pride and avarice bad exhauſted the 
patience © ot the Romans, a confraternity of the 

Virgin Mary protected or avenged the republic: 
the bell of the Capitol was again tolled, the no- 
bles in arms trembled in the preſence of an un- 
armed multitude; and of the two ſenators, Co- 
lonna eſcaped from the window of the palace, 
and Urſini was {toned at the foot of the altar. 
The dangerous office of tribune was ſucceſſively 
occupied by two plebeians, Cerroni and Baron- 
celli. The mildneſs of Cerroni was unequal to 
the times; and after a faint ftruggle, he retired 
with a fair reputation and a decent fortune to the 
comforts of rural life. Devoid of eloquence or 
genius, Baroncelli was diſtinguiſned by a reſo- 
lute 
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lute ſpirit: he ſpoke the language of a patriot, 
and trode in the footſteps of tyrants; his ſuſpi- 
cion was a ſentence of death, and his own death 
was the reward of his cruelties. Amidſt the 
public misfortunes, the faults of Rienzi were 
forgotten; and the Romans ſighed for the peace 
and proſperity of the good eſtate (50). 

Adventures After an exile of ſeven years, the firſt deli- 

of Rienzi. verer was again reſtored to his country. In the 
diſguiſe of a monk or a pilgrim, he eſcaped 
from the caſtle of St. Angelo, implored the 
friendſhip of the king of Hungary at Naples, 
tempted the ambition of every bold adventurer, 
mingled at Rome with the pilgrims of the jubi- 
lee, lay concealed among the hermits of the 
Apennine, and wandered through the cities of 
Italy, Germany, and Bohemia. His perſon 
was inviſible, his name was yet formidable; 
and the anxiety of the court of Avignon ſu 
poſes, and even magnifies, his perſonal merit. 
The emperor Charles the fourth gave audience 
to a ſtranger, who trankly revealed himſelf as 
the tribune of the republic; and aſtoniſned an 
aſſembly of ambaſſadors and princes, by the elo- 
quence of a patriot and the viſions of a pro- 
phet, the downfal of tyranny and the kingdom 
of the Holy Ghoſt (51). Whatever had been 
his hopes, Rienzi found himſelf a captive; but 
he ſupported a character of independence and 
dignity, and obeyed, as his own choice, the ir- 
| reſiſtible 


(50) The troubles of Rome, from the departure to the return of 
Rienzi, are related by Matteo Villani C ii. c. 47. I. iii. c. 33. 67. 78.) 
and Thomas Fortifiocca (I. iii. c. 14.) . I have ſlightly paſſed over 
theſe ſecondary characters, who imitated the original tribune. 

(51) Theſe viſions, of which the friends and enemies of Rienzi 
ſeem alike ignorant, are ſurely magnified by the zeal of Polliſtore, a 
Dominican inquiſitor (Rer. Ital. tom. xxv. c. 36. by 819.). Had the 
tribune taught, that Chriſt was ſucceeded by the oly Ghoſt, that the 
tyranny of the pope would be aboliſhed, he might have been con- 
victed of hereſy and treaſon, without offending the Roman people. 
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reſiſtible ſummons of the ſupreme pontiff. The 
zeal of Petrarch, which had been cooled by 
the unworthy conduct, was rekindled by the 
ſufferings and the preſence, of his friend ; and 
he boldly complains of the times, in which the 
ſaviour of Rome was delivered by her emperor 


into the hands of her biſhop. Rienzi was tranſ- A priſoner 
ported ſlowly, but in ſafe cuſtody, from Prague à B. Kaen. 


to Avignon: his entrance into the city was that 
of a malefactor; in his priſon he was chained 
by the leg; and four cardinals were named to 
enquire into the crimes of hereſy and rebellion. 
But his trial and condemnation would have 
involved ſome queſtions, which it was more 
prudent to leave under the veil of myſtery: 
the temporal ſupremacy of the popes; the 


A. D. 135 do 


duty of reſidence; the civil and eccleſiaſtical 


privileges of the clergy and people of Rome. 
The reigning pontiff well deſerved the appella- 
tion of Clement: the ſtrange viciſſitudes and 
magnanimous ſpirit of the captive excited his 
pity and eſteem; and Petrarch believes that 
he reſpected in the hero the name and ſacred 
character of a poet (52). Rienzi was indulg- 
ed with an eaſy confinement and the uſe of 
books; and in the aſſiduous ſtudy of Livy and 
the bible, he ſought the cauſe and the conſola- 
tion of his misfortunes. 


The ſucceeding pontificate of Innocent the Rienzi, fe- 


fixth opened a new proſpect of his deliverance Rome. 


and reſtoration ; and the court of Avignon was A. P. 1354. 


perſuaded, that the ſucceſsful rebel could alone 
appeaſe and reform the anarchy of the metropo- 
lis. 


(82) The aſtoniſhment, the envy almoſt, of Petrarch is a proof, 
if not of the truth of this incredible fact, at leaſt of his own veracity. 
The abbe de Sade (Memoires, tom. iii. p. 242.) quotes the vith epiſ- 
tle of the xiiith book of Petrarch, but it is of the royal M. S. which 
he conſulted, and not of the ordinary Baſil edition (p. g20.). 
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lis. After a ſolemn profeſſion of fidelity, the 
Roman tribune was ſent into Italy, with the ti- 
tle of ſenator ; but the death of Baroncelli ap- 
peared to ſuperſede the uſe of his miſhon; and 
the legate, cardinal Albornoz (53), a conſum- 
mate ſtateſman, allowed him with reluctance, 
and without aid, to undertake the perilous ex- 

riment. His firſt reception was equal to his 
wiſhes: the day of his entrance was a public 
feſtival ; and his eloquence and authority revi- 
ved the laws of the good eſtate. But this mo- 
mentary ſunſhine was ſoon clouded by his own 
vices and thoſe of the people: in the Capitol 
he might often regret the priſon of Avignon; 
and after a ſecond adminiſtration of four 
months, Rienz1 was maſſacred in a tumult which 
had been fomented by the Roman barons. In 
the ſociety of the Germans and Bohemians, he 
is ſaid to have contracted the hahits of intempe- 
rance and cruelty : adverſity had chilled his en- 
thuſiaſm, without fortifying his reaſon or virtue; 
and that youthful hope, that lively aſſurance, 
which. is the pledge of ſucceſs, was now ſuc- 
ceeded by the cold impotence of diſtruſt and 
deſpair. The tribune had reigned with abſolute 
dominion, by the choice, and in the hearts, of 
the Romans: the ſenator was the ſervile miniſ- 
ter of a foreign court; and while he was ſuſ- 
pected by the people, he was abandoned by the 
prince. 'The legate Albornoz, who ſeemed de- 
firous of his ruin, inflexibly refuſed all ſupplies 
of men and money; a faithful ſubject could no 
5 | longer 


( £3) Egidius, or Giles Albornoz, a noble Spaniard, archbiſhop 
of Toledo, and cardinal legate in Italy (A. D. 1353—1367), reſto- 
red, by his arms and counſels, the * M dominion of the popes. 
His life has been ſeparately written by Sepulveda; but Dryden 
could not reaſonably ay poſe, that his name, or that of Wolſey, had 
reached the ears of the Mufti in Don Scbaſtian, ; 
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longer preſume to touch the revenues of the apo- 
ſtolical chamber; and the firſt idea of a tax was 
the ſignal of clamour and ſedition. Even his 
juſtice was tainted with the guilt or reproach of 
ſelfiſh cruelty : the moſt virtuous citizen of 
Rome was facrificed to his jealouſy ; and in the 
execution of a public robber, from whole purſe 
he had been aſſiſted, the magiſtrate too much 
forgot, or too much remembered, the obliga- 
tions of the debtor (54). A civil war exhauſted 
his treaſures, and the patience of the city: the 
Colonna maintained their hoſtile ſtation at Pa- 
leſtrina ; and his mercenaries ſoon deſpiſed a 
leader whoſe ignorance and fear were envious 
of all ſubordinate merit. In the death as in the 
life of Rienzi, the hero and the coward were 
ſtrangely mingled. When the Capitol was in- 
veſted by a furious multitude, when he was 
baſely deſerted by his civil and military ſervants, 
the intrepid ſenator, waving the banner of li- 
berty, preſented himſelf on the balcony, ad- 
dreſſed his eloquence to the various paſſions of 
the Romans, and laboured to perſuade them, 
that 1n the ſame cauſe himſelf and the republic 
muſt either ſtand or fall.. His oration was 
interrupted by a volley of imprecations and 
ſtones; and after an arrow had tranſpierced his 
hand, he ſunk into abje& deſpair, and fled 
weeping to the inner chambers, from whence 
he was let down by a ſheet before the windows 
of the priſon. Deſtitute of aid or hope, he was 
beſieged till the evening : the doors of the Ca- 
pitol were deſtroyed with axes and fire; and 
Vork. XII. * while 


(54) From Matteo Villani, and Fortifiocca, the P. du Cerceau 
(p. 344—394.) has extracted the life and death of the chevalier 
Montreal, the life of a robber and the death of an hero. At the 
head of a free company, the firſt that deſolated Italy, he became rich 
and formidable : he had money in all the banks, 60,009 ducats in 
Padua alone, | | 


— 
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while the ſenator attempted to eſcape in a ple- 
beian habit, he was diſcovered and dragged to 
the platform of the palace, the fatal ſcene of 
his judgments and executions. A whole hour, 
without voice or motion, he ſtood amidit the 
multitude half naked and half dead ; their rage 
was huſhed into curioſity and wonder; the laſt 
feelings of reverence and compaſhon yet ſtrug- 
gled in his favour; and they might have pre- 
vailed, if a bold aſſaſſin had not plunged a 
His death, dagger in his breaſt. He fell ſenſeleſs with the 
Sepdennbe; firſt ſtroke ; the impotent revenge of his enemies 
8, inflicted a thouſand wounds ; and the ſenator's 
body was abandoned to the dogs, to the Jews, 
and to the flames, Poſterity will compare the 
virtues and failings of this extraordinary man ; 
but in a long period of anarchy and ſervitude, 
the name of Rienzi has often been celebrated as 
the deliverer of his country, and the laſt of the 

Roman patriots (55). 
Petrarchin= The firſt and molt generous wiſh of Petrarch 
Viecher was the reſtoration of a free republic; but after 
emperor , the exile, and death of his plebeian hero, he turn- 
A.D. 1365 ed his eyes from the tribune, to the king, of 
Janury— the Romans. The Capitol was yet ſtained with 
— the blood of Rienzi, when Charles the fourth 
deſcended from the Alps to obtain the Italian 
aud Imperial crowns. In his paſſage through 
Milan he received the viſit, and repaid the flat- 
tery, of the poet- laureat; accepted a medal of 
Auguſtus ; and promiſed, without a ſmile, to 
imitate the founder of the Roman monarchy. 
A falſe application of the names and maxims 
of antiquity was the ſource of the hopes and 


diſappointments 


(55) The exile, ſecond government, and death of Rienzi, are mi- 
nutely related by the anonymous Roman, who appears neither his 
triend nor his enemy (1. iii. c. 12—25.). Petrarch, who loved the 
tebure, was indifferent to the fate of the ſena!:y, 
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diſappointments of Petrarch ; yet he could not 
overlook the difference of times and characters ; 
the immeaſurable diſtance between the firſt 
Cæſars and a Bohemian prince, who by the fa- 
vour of the clergy had been elected the titular 
head of the German ariſtocracy. Inſtead of 
reſtoring to Rome her glory and her provinces, 
he had bound himſelf, by a ſecret treaty with 
the pope, to evacuate the city on the day of his 
coronation ; and his ſhameful retreat was pur- 
ſued by the reproaches of the patriot bard 
(56). 
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After the loſs of liberty and empire, his third an —_ 


and more humble wiſh, was to reconcile theof Avignon 
thepherd with his flock; to recal the Romantendeneg 2: 
biſhop to his ancient and peculiar dioceſe. InRome. 


the fervour of youth, with the authority of age, 
Petrarch addrefſed his exhortations to five ſuc- 
ceſſive popes, and his eloquence was always in- 
ſpired by the enthuſiaſm of ſentiment and the 
freedom of language (57). Ihe fon of a citi- 
zen of Florence invariably preferred the coun- 
try of his birth to that of his education: and 
Italy, in his eyes, was the queen and garden of 
the world. Amidſt her domeſtic factions, ſhe 
was doubtleſs ſupertor to France both in art and 
ſcience, in wealth and politeneſs; but the diffe- 
rence could ſcarcely ſupport the epithet of bar- 
barous, which he promiſcuouſly beſtows on the 

1 countries 


(56) The hopes and the diſappointment of Petrarch, are agreea- 
bly deſcribed in his own words by. the French biographer (Me+ 
moires, tom. iii. p. 375—413-) ; but the deep, though ſecret, wound, 
W the coronat:on of Zanubi the poet laureat by Charles IV. | 

(5% Sce in his accurate and amuſing biographer, the application 
of Petrarch and Rome to Benedict XII. in the year 1334 (Memoires, 
tom. 1. p. 261—265.), to Clement VI. in 1342 (tom. 11. p. 48 — 47.) 
and to Urban V. in 1366 (tom. iii. p. 677-691.) : his praiſe (p- 711 
—715.) and excuſe (p. 771.) of the laſt of theſe pontiffs. His an- 
gry controverſy on the reſpective merits of France and Italy may be 
tound (Opp. p. 1c68—1085.). 
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countries beyond the Alps. Avignon, the my- 
ſtic Babylon, the ſink of vice and corruption, 
was the object of his hatred and contempt ; but 
he forgets that her ſcandalous vices were not. 
the growth of the ſoil, and that in every reſi- 
dence they would adhere to the power and lux- 
ury of the papal court. He confeſſes, that the 
ſucceſſor of St. Peter is the biſhop of the uni- 
verſal church; yet it was not on the banks of 
the Rhone, but of the Tyber, that the apoſtle 
had fixed his everlaſting throne : and while eve 

city in the Chriſtian world was bleſſed with a 
biſhop, the metropolis alone was defolate and 
ſorlorn. Since the removal of the Holy See, 
the ſacred buildings of the Lateran and the 
Vatican, their altars and their ſaints, were left 
in a ſtate of poverty and decay ; and Rome was 
often painted under the image of a diſconſolate 
matron, as if the wandering huſband could be 
reclaimed by the homely portrait of the age and 
infirmities of his weeping ſpouſe (58). But the 
cloud which hung over the ſeven hills, would 
be diſpelled by the preſence of their lawful ſo- 
vereign : eternal fame, the proſperity of Rome, 
and the peace of Italy, would be the recom- 
pence of the pope who ſhould dare to embrace 
this generous reſolution. Of the five whom Pe- 


trarch exhorted, the three firit, John the twen- 


ty-ſecond, Benedict the twelfth, and Clement 
the ſixth, were importuned or amuſed by the 
boldneſs of the orator; but the memorable 
change which had been attempted by Urban 


the 


(58) Squalida fed quoniam facies, neglecta que cults 
Crzſaries ; multiſque malis laſſata ſenectus 
Eripuit ſolitam effigiem: vetus accipe nomen; 
Roma vocor. (Carm. I. 2. p. 77.) 
He ſpins this allegory beyond all meaſure or patience. The Epiſtles 
to Urban V. in proſe, are more ſimple and perſuaſive (Senilium, l. 
vii. p. 811—827. I. ix. epiſt. i. p. 844—854:). 
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the fifth, was finally accompliſhed by Gregory 

the eleventh. The execution of their defign 

was oppoſed by weighty and almoſt inſuperable 
obſtacles. A king of France who has deſerved 

the epithet of wiſe, was unwilling to releaſe 

them from a local dependence: the cardinals, 

for the moſt part his ſubjects, were attached to 

the language, manners, and climate, of Avig- 

non; to their ſtately palaces ; above all, to the 

wines of Burgundy. In their eyes, Italy was Return of 
foreign or hoſtile ; and they reluctantly embark-Urban V- 
ed at Marſeilles, as if they had been fold or Odeber 16 
baniſhed into the land of the Saracens. Urban. P. 
the fifth reſided thiee years in the Vatican with April 17. 
ſafety and honour: his ſanctity was protected 

by a guard of two thouſand horſe; and the king 

of Cyprus, the queen of Naples, and the em- 

perors of the Eaſt and Welt devoutly ſaluted 

their common father 1n the chair of St. Peter. 

But the joy of Petrarch and the Itahans was 

ſoon turned into grief and indignation. Some 
reaſons of public or private moment, his own 
impatience or the prayers of the cardinals, re- 

called Urban to France ; and the approaching 
election was ſaved from the tyranme patriotiſm 

of the Romans. The powers of heaven were 
intereſted in their cauſe : Bridget of Sweden, a 

ſaint and pilgrim, diſapproved the return, and 
foretold the death, of Urban the fifth; the mi- 

gration of Gregory the eleventh was encouraged Final re- 
by St. Catherine of Sienna, the ſpouſe of Chriſt ry K. 
and ambaſſadreſs of the Florentines; and the A. D. 1377, 
popes themſelves, the great maſters of human!“ s '7 
credulity, appear to have liſtened to theſe viſi- 

onary females (59). Yet thoſe celeſtial admo- 


nitions 


(89) I have not leiſure to expatiate on the legends of St. Bridget | 
or St. Catherine, the laſt of which might furniſh ſome amuling 
ſtories, 
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nitions were ſupported by ſome arguments of 
temporal policy. The reſidence of Avignon 
had been invaded by hoſtile violence : at the 
head of thirty thouſand robbers, an hero had 
extorted ranſom and abſolution from the vicar 
of Chriſt and the ſacred college ; and the max- 
im of the French warriors, to ſpare the people 
and plunder the church, was a new hereſy of 


the moſt dangerous import (6c). While the 


pope was driven from Avignon, he was ſtre- 
nuouſly invited to Rome. The ſenate and peo- 
ple acknowledged him as their lawful ſovereign, 
and laid at his feet the keys of the gates, the 
bridges, and the fortreſſes; of the quarter at 
leaſt beyond the Tyber (61). But this loyal 
offer was accompanied by a declaration, that 
they could no longer ſuffer the ſcandal and ca- 
lamity of his abſence; and that his obſtinacy 
would finally provoke them to revive and aſſert 


the primitive right of election. The abbot of 


mount Caſſin had been conſulted, whether he 
would accept the triple crown (62) from the 


clergy 


| ſtories. Their effect on the mind of Gregory XI. 1s atteſted by the 


laſt ſolemn words of the dying pope, who admoniſhed the aſſiſtants, 
ut caverent ab hominibus, five viris, five mulieribus, ſub ſpecic reli- 
gionis loquentibus viſiones ſui capitis, quia per tales ipſe ſeduQus, 
&c. (Baluz. Not. ad. Vit. Pap. Avenionenſium, tom. i. p. 1123.) 

(60) This predatory expedition is related by Froiſſard (Chronique, 
tom. i. p. 230), and in the life of du Gueſclin (Collection Generale 
des Meraoires Hiſtoriques, tom. iv. c. 16. p. 107—113.). As early 
as the year 1361, the court of Avignon had been moleſted by ſimilar 
freebooters, who afterwards paſſed the Alps (Memoires ſur Petrar- 
que, tom. iii. p. 563—569.). 

(61) Fleury alleges, from the Annals of Odericus Raynaldus, the 
original treaty which was ſigned the 21ſt of December 1376, be- 
1ween Gregory XI. and the Romans (Hiſt. Eccleſ. tom. xx. p. 


Id 3 

(62) The firſt crown or regnum (Ducange, Gloſſ. Latin. tom. v. 
p. 708.) on the epiſcopal mitre of the popes, is aſcribed to the giſt 
of Conſtantine, or Clovis. The ſecond was added by Boniface VIII. 
as the emblem not only of a ſpiritual, but of a temporal, kingdom. 
"The three ſtates of the church are repreſented by the triple crown 
which was introduced by John XXII. or Benedict XII. (Me- 
moires ſur Petrarque, tom. i. p. 253, 259.). 
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clergy and people: © I am a citizen of Rome 

« (63), replied that venerable eccleſiaſtic, 

« and my firſt law is the voice of my coun- | 

« try (64).“ : ; 
If ſuperſtition will interpret an untimely His death, | 

death (65); if the merit of counſels be judged $:Þ- 1378 1 

from the event; the heavens may ſeem to fro wn 

on a meaſure of ſuch apparent reaſon and pro- 

priety. Gregory the eleventh did not ſurvive 

| above fourteen months his return to the Vati- 

can; and his deceaſe was followed by the great 

ſchiſm of the Weſt, which diſtracted the Latin | 

church above forty years. 'The ſacred college | 

was then compoſed of twenty-two cardinals : | 

fix of theſe had remained at Avignon ; eleven | 

Frenchmen, one Spaniard, and four Italians, | 

entered the conclave in the uſual form. Their 

choice was not yet limited to the purple; and 

their unanimous votes acquieſced in the archbi- FleQion of 

ſhop of Bari, a ſubject of Naples, conſpicuous April 80 

for his zeal and learning, who aſcended the 

throne of St. Peter under the name of Urban | 

the {ixth. The epiſtle of the ſacred college 

affirms his free and regular election; which had 


been 


(63) Baluze (Not. ad Pap. Avenion. tom. i. p. 1194, 1198.) pro- 
duces the original evidence which atteſts the threats of the Roman 
ambaſſadors, and the reſignation of the abbot of mount Caſſin, qui, 

-ultro ſe offerens, reſpondit ſe civem Romanum efle, et illud velle 
quod ipſi vellent. 
(64) The return of the popes from Avignon to Rome, and their 
reception by the people, are related in the original Lives of Urban V. 
and Gregory XI. in Baluze (Vit. Paparum Avenionenſium, tom. i. 
p. 363—486.) and Muratori (Script. Rer. Italicarum, tom iii. P. 1, 
p. G10—712.). In the diſputes of the ſchiſm, every circumſtance was 
ſeverely, though partially, ſcrutiniſed ; more eſpecially in the great 
inqueſt, which decided the obedience of Caſtile, and to which Ba- 
luze, in his notes, ſo often and fo largely appeals, from a MS. vo- 
lume in the Harlay library (p. 1281, &c.). 4 
65) Can the death of a good man be eſteemed a puniſhment by 
thoſe who believe in the immortality of the ſoul ? They betray the 
inſtability of their faith. Yet as a mere philoſopher, 1 cannot agree 
with the Greeks, gy b. 050; OiAKoy edit vio (Brunck Poetæ 
Gnomici, p. 231.). See in Herodotus (I. i. c. 31.) the moral and 
pleaſing tale of the Argive youths. 
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been inſpired, as uſual, by the Holy Ghoſt: he 
was adored, inveſted, and crowned, with the 
cuſtomary rights; his temporal authority was 
obeyed at Rome and Avignon, and his eccleſi- 
aſtical ſupremacy was acknowledged in the 
Latin world. During ſeveral weeks, the cardi- 
nals attended their new maſter with the faireſt 
profeſſions of attachment and loyalty; till 
the ſummer-heats permitted a decent eſcape from 
the city. But as ſoon as they were united at 
Anagni and Fundi, in a place of ſecurity, they 
caſt aſide the maſk, accuſed their own falſehood 
and hypocriſy, excommunicated the apoſtate 
and antichriſt of Rome, and proceeded to a 
Eleaion ot DEW election of Robert of Geneva, Clement the 
Clement ſeventh, whom they announced to the nations 
Mend 21, AS the true and rightful vicar of Chriſt. Their 
flirt choice, an involuntary and illegal act, was 
annulled by the fear of death and the menaces 

of the Romans; and their complaint is juitified 

by the ſtrong evidence of probability and tact. 

The twelve French cardinals, above two-thirds 

of the votes, were maſters of the election; and 
whatever might be their provincial jealouſies, it 

cannot fairly be preſumed that they would have 
ſacrificed their right and intereſt to a foreign 
candidate, who would never reſtore them to 

their native country. In the various, and of- 

ten inconſiſtent, narratives (66), the ſhades of 
popular violence are more darkly or faintly 
coloured: but the hcentiouſneſs of the ſeditious 
Romans was inflamed by a ſenſe of their privi- 

leges, 


(66) In the firſt book cf the Hiſtoire du Concile de Piſe, M. Len- 
fant has abridged and compared the original narratives of the adhe- 
rents of Urban and Clement, of the Italians and Germans, the 
French and Spaniards. The latter appear to be the moſt active and 
loquacious, and every fact and word in the original Lives of Grego- 
ry _ and Clement VII. are ſopported in the notes of their edi- 
tor Baluzc. 
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leges, and the danger of a ſecond emigration, 
The conclave was intimidated by the ſhouts, 
and encompaſſed by the arms, of thirty thou- 
ſand rebels; the bells of the Capitol and St. 
Peter's rang an alarm; * Death, or an Italian 
* pope!” was the univerſal cry; the ſame 
threat was repeated by the twelve bannerets or 
chiefs of the quarters, in the form ot charitable 


advice; ſome preparations were made ior burn- 


ing the obſtinate cardinals ; and had they cho- 
ſeu a Tranſalpine ſubject, it is probable that 
they would never have departed alive from the 
Vatican. 'The ſame conſtraint impoſed the ne- 
ceſſity of diſſembling in the eyes of Rome and 
of the world : the pride and cruelty of Urban 
preſented a more inevitable danger ; and they 
ſoon diſcovered the features of the tyrant, who 
could walk in his garden and recite his brevia- 
ry, while he heard from an adjacent chamber 
{1x cardinals groaning on the rack. His 1nflex- 
ible zeal, which loudly cenſured their luxury 
and vice, would hare attached them to the ſta- 
tions and duties of their pariſhes at Rome; and 
had he not fatally delayed a new promotion, 
the French cardinals would have been reduced 
to an helpleſs minority in the ſacred college. 
For theſe reaſons, and in the hope ct repaſling 
the Alps, they raſhly violated the peace and 
unity of the church ; and the merits of their 
double choice are yet agitated in the Catholic 
{chools (67). Ihe vanity, rather than the inte— 
reſt, of the nation determined the court ard 

clergy 


(67) The ordinal numbers of the popes ſeem to decide the queſtion 
againit Clement VII. and Benedict XIII. who are boldly it:gina- 
tiſed as anti-popes by the Italians, while the French are content with 
authorities and reaſons to plead the cauſe of doubt and toleration 
(Baluz. in Prefat.). It is ſingular, or rather it is not ſingular, that 
ſaints, viſions, and miracles, ſhould be common to boch parties. 
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clergy of France (68). The ſtates of Savoy, 
Sicily, Cyprus, Arragon, Caſtille, Navarre, 
and Scotland, were inclined by their example 
and authority to the obedience, of Clement the 
ſeventh, and, after his deceaſe, of Benedict 
the thirteenth. Rome and the principal ſtates 
of Italy, Germany, Portugal, England (69), 
the Low Countries, and the kingdoms of the 
North, adhered to the prior election of Urban 
the fixth, who was ſucceeded by Boniface the 
ninth, Innocent the ſeventh, and Gregory the 
twelfth. | 

From the banks of the Tyber and the Rhone, 
the hoſtile pontiffs encountered each other with 
the pen and the ſword : the civil and eccleſiaſ- 


1378—1413tical order of ſociety was diſturbed ; and the 


Calamitics 
of Rome. 


Romans had their full ſhare of the miſchiefs of 
which they may be arraigned as the primary 
authors (70). They had vainly flattered them- 
felves with the hope of reſtoring the ſeat of the 
eccleſiaſtical monarchy, and of relieving their 
poverty with the tributes and offerings of the 
nations; but the ſeparation of France and Spain 
diverted the ſtream of lucrative devotion ; nor 
could the loſs be compeulated by the two jubi- 
lees which were crowded into the ſpace of ten 
years. By the avocations of the ſchiſm, by 
foreign arins, and popular tumults, Urban 
the iixth and his three ſucceſſors were often 

compelled 


(68) Baluze ſirennouſty i>nonrs (Not. p. 129 1—1285.) to juſtify 
the pure and pious motives uf Charles V. king of France; he refuſed 
to hear the arguments of Urban * Unt were not the Urbaniſts equal- 
iy deaf to the reaſons of Clement, &tc.? 

(69) An epiſtle, or declamation, in the name of Edward III. 
(Baluz. Vit. Pap. Avenion. tom. i. p. $53.) diſplays the zeal of the 
Engliſh nation againſt the Clementincs. Nor was their zeal confined 
to words: the Dithop of Norwich led a cruſade of 60,000 bigots 
beyond ſea {Hume's Hiſtory, vel. iii. p. 57, 68.) | 

(70) Beſides the general hiſtorians, the Diaries bf Delphinus Gen- 
tilis, Peter Antonius, and Stephen Infcfura, in the great Collection 
»: Muratori, repreſent the ſtate and misfortunes of Rome. 
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compelled to interrupt their reſidence in the 
Vatican. The Colonna and Urſini ſtill exer- 
ciſed their deadly feuds : the bannerets of Rome 
aſſerted and abuſed the privileges of a republic: 
the vicars of Chriſt, who had levied a nulitary 
force, chaſtiſed their rebellion with the gibbet, 
the ſword, and the dagger; and, in a friendly 
conference, eleven deputies of the-people were 
perhdiouſly murdered and caſt into the ſtreet. 
Since the invaſion of Robert the Norman, the 
Romans had purſued their domeſtic quarrels 
without the dangerous interpoſition of a ftran- 
ger. But in the diſorders of the {chiſm, an af- 
piring neighbour, Ladiſlaus king of Naples, al- 
ternately ſupported and betrayed the pope and 
the people : by the former, he was declared 
gonfalomer, or general, of the church, while 
the latter ſubmitted to his choice the nomina- 
tion of their magiſtrates. Beſieging Rome by 
land and water, he thrice entered the gates as a 
Barbarian conqueror ; profaned the altars, vio- 
lated the virgins, pillaged the merchants, per- 
formed his devotion at St. Peter's, and left a 
garriſon 1n the caſtle of St. Angelo, His arms 
were ſometimes unfortunate, and to a delay 
of three days he was indebied for his life and 
crown; but Ladiflaus triumphed in his turn, 
and it was only his premature death that could 
ſave the metropolis and the eccleſiaſtical {tate 
from the ambitious conqueror, who had aſſum— 
ed the title, or at leaſt the powers, of king of 
Rome (71). 

I have 


(71) lt is ſuppoſed by Giannone (tom. iii. p. 292.) that he ſtyled 
himſelf Rex Romz, a title unknown to the world ſince the expul- 
ſion of Tarquin. But a nearer inſpection has juſtified the reading of 
Rex Romæ, of Rama, an obſcure kingdom annexed to the crown of 
Hungary. 
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1! Negociatt- I have not undertaken the eccleſiaſtical hif- 
peace and tory of the ſchiſm ; but Rome, the object of 
| union, theſe laſt chapters, is deeply intereſted in the 
; 1392-1407 diſputed ſueceſſion of her ſovereigns. The firſt 


counſels for the peace and union of Chriſtendom 
| aroſe from the univerſity of Paris, from the fa- 
culty of the Sorbonne, whole doctors were eſ- 
teemed, at leaſt in the Gallican church, as the 
moſt conſummate maſters of theological ſci- 
ence (72). Prudently waving all invidious en- 

uiry into the origin and merits of the diſpute, 
* propoſed, as an healing meaſure, that the 
two pretenders of Rome and Avignon ſhould 
abdicate at the ſame time, after qualifying the 
cardinals of the adverſe factions to join in a le- 

itimate election; and that the nations ſhould 
fubfliraq (73) their obedience, if either of the 
competitors preferred his own intereſt to that of 
the public. At each vacancy, theſe phyſicians 
of the church deprecated the miſchiefs of an 
haſty choice; but the policy of the conclave 
and the ambition of its members were deaf to 
reaſon and entreaties; and whatſoever promiſes 
were made, the pope could never be bound by 
the oaths of the cardinal. During fifteen years, 
the pacific deſigns of the unĩverſity were eluded 
by the arts of the rival pontitts, the ſcruples or 

aſlions of their adherents, and the viciſſitudes 
of French factions, that ruled the inſanity of 


Charles 

(72) The leading and deciſive part which France aſſumed in the 
ſchilm, is Rated by Peter du Pris in a ſeparate hiſtory, extracted 
from authentic records, and inſerted in the viith volume of the laſt 


and beſt edition of his iriend 'i huanns (P zi. p. 110—184.). 

(73) Of this meajure, John Gerion, a ſtout doctor, was the author 
or the champion. The proceedings of the univerſity of Paris and 
the Gallican church wer? often prompted hy his advice, and are co- 

ioufly diſplayed in lis theological writings, of which Le Clerc (Bi- 
eher Choiſie, tom. x. p. 1.—78.) has given a valuable extract. 
Ichn Gerſon ata en important part in the councils of Piſa and 
Conſtance. 
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Charles the ſixth. At length a vigorous reſolu- 

tion was embraced ; and a ſolemn embaſſy, of 

the titular patriarch of Alexandria, two arch- | 

biſhops, five biſhops, five abbots, three knights, ö 

and twenty doctors, was ſent to the courts of 

Avignon and Rome, to require, in the name 

of the church and king, the abdication of the 

two pretenders, of Peter de Luna, who ſtyled 

himſelf Benedict the thirteenth, and of Angelo 

Corrario, who aſſumed the name of Gregory 

the twelfth. For the ancient honour of Rome, 

and the ſucceſs of their commiſſion, the ambaſ- 

ſadors ſolicited a conference with the magi(- 

trates of the city, whom they gratified by a 

ſitive declaration, that the moiſt Chriſtian king 

did not entertain a wiſh of tranſporting the ho- 

ly ſee from the Vatican, which he conſidered as 

the genuine and proper ſeat of the ſucceſſor of 

St. Peter. In the name of the ſenate and 

ple, an eloquent Roman aſſerted their deſire to 

co-operate in the union of the church, deplo- 

red the temporal aud ſpiritual calamities of the | 

long ſchiſm, and requeſted the protection of | 

France againſt the arms of the king of Naples. | 

The anſwers of Benedict and Gregory were 

alike edifying and alike deceitful; and, in eva- 

ding the demand cf their abdication, the two 

rivals were animated by a common ſpirit. 

They agreed on the neceſſity of a previous 

interview, but the time, the place, and the 

manner, could never be aſcertained by mutual 

conſent. © If the one advances,” ſays a ſer- 

vant of Gregory, © the other retreats ; the 

e one appears an animal fearful of the land, 

the other a creature apprehenſive of the wa- 

«© ter. And thus for a ſhort remnant of life 

* and power, will theſe aged prieſts endanger | 
«the 
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© the peace and ſalvation of the Chriſtian 

« world (74).“ 925 | 
Council, The Chriſtian world was at length provoked 
Fa, by their obſtinacy and fraud: they were deſer- 
AD. 1409-ted by their cardinals, who embraced each 
other as friends and colleagues ; and their re- 
volt was ſupported by a numerous aſſembly of 
prelates and ambaſſadors. With equal juſtice, 
the council of Piſa depoſed the popes of Rome 
and Avignon ; the conclave was unanimous in 
the choice of Alexander the fifth, and his va- 
cant ſeat was ſoon filled by a fimilar election of 
John the twenty-third, the moſt profligate of 
mankind. But inſtead of extinguiſhing the 
ſchiſm, the raſhneſs of the French and Italians 
had given a third pretender to the chair of 
St. Peter. Such new claims of the ſynod and 
conclave were diſputed : three kings, of Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Naples, adhered to the 
cauſe of Gregory the twelfth ; and Benedict the 
thirteenth, himſelf a Spaniard, was acknow- 
ledged by the devotion and patriotiſm of that 
powerful nation. The raſh proceedings of Pi- 
On ſa were corrected by the council of Conſtance ; 
A. D. the emperor Sigiſmond acted a conſpicuous part 
sas the advocate or protector of the Catholic 
church; and the number and weight of civil 
and eccleſiaſtical members might ſeem to con- 
ſtitute the ſtates general of Europe. Of the 
three popes, John the twenty-third was the firſt 
victim: he fled aud was brought back a priſo- 
ner: the moſt ſcandalous charges were ſuppreſ- 
{ed ; the vicar of Chriſt was only accuſed of 


PIracy, 


(74) Leonardus Brunus Aretinus. one of the revivers of elaſſic learn- 
ing in Italy, who, after ſerviag many years as ſecretary in the Ro- 
man court, retired to the honourable office of chancellor of the re- 
public of Florence (Fabric. Bibliot. medii Avi, tom. i. p. 290.). 
Lenfant has given the verſion of this curious epiſtle (Concile de Piſe, 
tom. i. v. 192—195-). 
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piracy, murder, rape, ſodomy, and inceſt; and 
after ſubſcribing his own condemnation, he ex- 
piated in priſon the imprudence of truſting his 
perſon to a free city beyond the Alps. Gregory 
the twelfth, whole obedience was reduced to 
the narrow precincts of Rimini, deſcended with 
more honour from the throne, and his ambaſſa- 
dor convened the ſeſſion, in which he renoun- 
ced the title and authority of lawful pope. To 
vanquiſh the obſlinacy of Benedict the thirteenth 
or his adherents, the emperor in perſon under- 
took a journey from Conſtance to Perpignan. 
The kings of Caſtille, Arragon, Navarre, and 
Scotland, obtained an equal and honourable 
treaty : with the concurrence of the Spaniards, 
Benedict was depoſed by the council ; but the 
harmleſs old man was left in a ſolitary caſtle to 
excommunicate twice each day the rebel king- 
doms which had deſerted his cauſe. After thus 
eradicating the remains of the ſchiſm, the ſynod 
of Conſtance proceeded with flow and cau- 
tious ſteps, to elect the ſovereign of Rome and 
the head of the church. On this momentous 
occahon, the college of twenty-three cardinals 
was fortified with thirty deputies ; fix of whom 
were choſen in each of the five great nations 
of Chriſtendom, the Italian, the German, the 
French, the Spaniſh, and the Eugliſo (75) : 

the 


(75) I cannot overlook this great national cauſe, which was vigo- 
rouſly maintained by the Engliſh ambaſſadors againſt thoſe of France. 
The latter contended, that Chriſtendom was cflentia!ly diſtributed 
into the four great nations and votes, of Italy, Germany, France, 
and Spain; and that the leſſer kingdoms (ſuch as England, Denmark, 
Portugal, &c.) were comprehcnded under one or other of theſe 
great diviſions. The Engliſh aſſerted, that the Britiſh iſlands, of 
which they were the head, ſhould be conſidered as a fifth and co- 
ordinate nation, with an equal vote; and every argument of truth 
or fable was introduced to exalt the dignity of their country. Inclu- 
ding England, Scotland, Wales, the four kingdoms of Ireland, and 
the Orknies, the Britiſh iſlands are decorated with eight royal crowns, 
and diſcriminated by four or five languages, Engliſh, Welſh, 

Corniſh, 


V3) 
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the interference of ſtrangers was ſoftened by 
their generous preference of an Italian and a 
Roman; and the hereditary, as well as perſo- 
nal, merit of Otho Colonna recommended him 
to the copclave. Rome accepted with joy 
and obedience the nobleſt of her ſons, the ec- 
clchaſtical ſtate was defended by his powerful 
family, and the elevation of Martin the fifth 1s 
the æra of the reſtoration and eſtabliſhment of 
the popes in the Vatican (76). 

The royal prerogative of coining money, which 
had been exerciſed near three hundred years 
by the ſenate, was fr ft reſumed by Martin 
the fifth (77), and his image and ſuperſcription 


introduce the ſeries of the papal medals. Of his 
two immediate ſucceſſors, Eugenins the fourth 
was the laßt pope expelled by the tumults of 

the 


Corniſh, Scotch, Iriſi, &c. The greater iſland from north to ſouth 
meatures 800 miles, or 40 days journey; and England alone con- 
tains 32 countics, and $52,000 pariſh churches, (a bold account!) be- 
bdes cathedrals, colleges, priories, and hoſpitals. They celebrate 
the miſſion of St. joteph of Arimathea, the birth of Conſtantine, and 
the legantine powers of the two primates, without forgetting the teſ- 
timouy of Bartholemy de Glanville (A. D. 1360), who reckons 
only four Chriſtian kingdoms, 1. of Rome, 2. of Conſtantinople, 
3. of Ireland, which had bcen transferred to the Engliſh monarchs, 
and, 4. of Spain. Our countrymen prevailed in the council, but the 
victories of Henry V. added much weight to their arguments, The 
adverſe pleadings were found at Conſtance by Sir Robert Wingfield, 
ambaſlador from Henry VIII. to the emperor Maximilian I. and by 
him printed in 1517 at Louvain. From a Leipſic MS. they are 
more correctly publiſhed in the Collection of Von der Hardt, tom. 
v.; but I have only feen Lenfant's abſtract of theſe acts (Concile de 
Conitance, tom. ii p. 447. 453, &c.). 

(76) The hiſtories of the three ſucceſũ ve councils, Piſa, Con- 
fance, and Baſil, have been written with a tolerable degree of can- 
dur, indv'iry, and elegance, by a Proteftant miniſter, M. Lenfant, 
who retired from France to berlin. They form fix volumes in 
quarto; and as Baſil is the worſt, fo Conſtance is the beſt, part of 
the collection. 

(757) See the xxviith Diſſertation of the Antiquities of Muratori, 
and the ift Inſtruction of the Science des Meédailles of the Pere Jou- 
bert and the Baron de la Baſtie. The Metallic Hiſtory of Martin 
V. and his fucceſſors, has been compoſed by two monks, Moulinet a 
Frenchman, and Ponanni an Italian: but t underſtand, that the firſt 
part of the ſeries is reſtored from more recent coins. 
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the Roman people (78), and Nicholas the fifth, 
the laſt who was importuned by the preſence 


of a Roman emperor (79). I. The conflict of Laſt revolt 


Eugenius, with the fathers of Baſil, and the 
weight or apprehenſion of a new exciſe, em- 
boldened and provoked the Romans to uſurp 
the temporal government of the city. They 
roſe in arms, elected feven governors of the re- 
public, and a conſtable of the Capitol ; impri- 
ſoned the pope's nephew; beſieged his perſon 
in the palace; and ſhot vollies of arrows into 
his bark as he eſcaped down the Tyber in the 
habit of a monk. But he ſtill poſſeſſed in the 
caſtle of St. Angelo a faithful garriſon and a 
train of artillery : their batteries inceſſantly 
thundered on the city, and a bullet more dex- 
rrouſly pointed broke down the barricade of 
the bridge, and ſcattered with a ſingle ſhot the 
heroes of the republic. Their conftancy was 
exhauſted by a rebellion of five months. Un- 
der the tyranny of the Ghibeline nobles, the 
wiſeſt patriots regretted the dominion of the 
church ; and their repentance was unanimous 
and effectual. The troops of St. Peter again 
occupied the Capitol ; the magiſtrates departed 
to their homes; the moſt guilty were executed 
or exiled ; and the legate, at the head of two 
thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, was ſa- 
luted as the father of the city. The ſynods of 
Ferrara and Florence, the fear or reſentment of 
Eugenius, prolonged his abſence : he was re- 
Vol. XII. Z ceived 


(78) Beſides the Lives of Eugenius IV. (Rerum Italic. tom. iii. P. 
i. p. 869. and tom. xxv. p. 256.), the Diaries of Paul Petroni and 
Stephen Infeſſura are the belt original evidence for the revolt of the 
Romans againſt Eugenius IV. The former, who lived at the time 
and on the ſpot, ſpeaks the language of a citizen, equally afraid of 
prieſtly and popular tyranny. 
, (79) The coronation of Frederic III. is deſcribed by Lenfant (Con- 
oile de Baſle; tom. ii. p. 276—288.), from Eneas Sylvius, a ſpectator 
and actor in that ſplendid ſcene. 


| 


A. D. 1434, 
October 26. 


rr. 


Laſt coro- 
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ceived by a ſubmiſhve people; but the pontiff 


underſtood from the acclamations of his tri- 
umphal entry, that to ſecure their loyalty and 
his own repole, he muſt grant without dela 
the abolition of the odious exciſe. II. Rome 
was reſtored, adorned, and enlightened, by the 
peaceful reign of Nicholas the fifth. In the 
midſt of theſe laudable occupations, the 

was alarmed by the approach of Frederic the 
third of Auſtria ; though his fears could not 


nation of a be juſtified by the character or the power of the 


German 


emperor, Imperial candidate. After drawing his military 
urcderic iH force to the metropolis, and impoſing the belt 


A. D. 1452 


Niarch 16. 


fecurity of oaths (80) and treaties, Nicholas re- 


ceived with a ſmiling countenance the faithful 
advocate and vaſſal of the church. So tame 
were the times, fo feeble was the Auſtrian, that 
the pomp of his coronation was accompliſhed 
with order and harmony : but the ſuperfluous 
honour was fo diſgraceful to an independent 
nation, that his ſucceſſors have excuſed them- 
ſelves from the toilſome pilgrimage to the Vati- 
can; and reſt theit Imperial title on the choice 
of the electors of Germany. 


The fatutes A citizen has remarked, with pride and plea- 


and govern- 


ment of 
Rome. 


ſure, that the king of the Romans, after paſſing 
with a flight ſalute the cardinals and prelates 
who met him at the gate, diſtinguiſhed the 
dreſs and perſon of the ſenator of Rome; and 
in this laſt farewel, the pageants of the empire 
and the republic were claſped in a friendly em- 
brace(81). According to the laws of Rome (82), 

PO her 


(So) The oath of fidelity impoſed on the emperor by the pope, is 
recorded and ſanctified in the Clementines (I. ii. tit. ix); and Æneas 
Sylvius, who objects to this new demand, could not foreſee, that in 
a few years he ſhould aſcend the throne, and imbibe the maxims, of 
Boniface VIII. 277 | Faucet 

(81) Lo ſenatore di Roma, veſtito di brocarto con quella beretta, e 
con quelle maniche, ct ornamenti di pelle, co' quali va alle — di 

| Teſtaccio 
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her firſt magiſtrate was required to be a doQtor 
of laws, an alien, of a place at leaſt forty 
miles from the city; with whoſe inhabitants he 
muſt not be connected in the third canonical 
degree of blood or alliance. The election was 
annual: a ſevere ſcrutiny was inſtituted into the 
conduct of the departing ſenator ; nor could he 
be recalled to the ſame office till after the expi- 
ration of two years. A liberal ſalary of three 
thouſand florins was aſſigned for his expence 
and reward ; and his public appearance re- 
preſented the majeſty of the republic. His robes 
were of gold brocade or crimſon velvet, or in 
the ſummer ſeaſon of a lighter ſilk; he bore in 
ls band an ivory ſceptre ; the ſound of trumpets 
announced his approach; and his ſolemn {ſteps 
were preceded at leaſt by four lictors or atten- 
dants, whoſe red wands were enveloped with 
bands or ſtreamers of the golden colour or li- 
very of the city. His oath in the Capitol pro- 
claims his right and duty, to obſerve and aſſert 
the laws, to control the proud, to protect the 
poor, and to exerciſe juſtice and mercy within 
the extent of his juriſdiction. In theſe uſeful 
functions he was aſſiſted by three learned ſtran- 
gers; the two collaterals, and the judge of cri- 
minal appeals: their frequent trials of robbe- 


ries, rapes, and murders, are atteſted by the 


laws; and the weakneſs of theſe laws connives 
at the licentiouſneſs of private feuds and armed 
aſſociations for mutual defence. But the ſena- 
tor was confined to the adminiſtration of juſ- 

2 2 1 


Teſtaccio e Nagone, might eſcape the eye of ZEncas Sylvius, but he 
is viewed with admiration and complacency by the Roman citizen 
(Diario di Stephano Infeſſura, p. 1133. ). 93 5 
(82) See in the ſtatutes of Rome, the ſenater and three judges (1. i. 
c. 3—14.), the conſerwators (I. i. c. 15, 16, 17. I. iii. c. 4.), the caporions 
I. i. c. 18. I. iii. c. 8.), the ſecret council (I. iii. c. 2.), the common council 
(Li c. 3-). The title of feuds, defiances, acts of violence, &c. is ſpread 
ugh many a chapter (c. 14—40-) of the ſecond book. 
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tice: the Capitol, the treafury, and the govern- 
ment of the city and its territory were entruſted 
to the three conſervators, who were changed four 
times in each year: the militia of the thirteen 
regions afſembled under the banners of their 
reſpective chiefs, or caporioni; and the firſt of 
theſe was diſtinguiſned by the name and dignity 
of the prior. The popular legiſlature conſiſted 
of the fecret and the common councils of the 
Romans. The former was compoſed of the 
magiſtrates 'and their immediate predeceſſors, 
with ſome fiſcal and legal officers, and three 
claſſes of thirteen, twenty ſix, and forty, coun- 
ſellors; amounting in the whole to about one 
hundred and twenty perſons. In the common 
council all male citizens had a right to vote ; 
and the value of their privilege was enhanced 
by the care with which any foreigners were 
prevented from ufurping the title and character 
of Romans. 'The tumult of a democracy was 
checked by wiſe and jealous precautions: ex- 
cept the magiſtrates, none could propoſe a queſ- 
tion ; none were Permitted to ſpeak, except 
from an open pulpit or tribunal ; all diſorderly 
acclamations were ſuppreſſed ; the ſenfe of the 
majority was decided by a fecret ballot ; and 
their decrees were promulgated m the vene- 
rable name of the Roman fenate and people. 
It would not be eaſy to aſſign a period in 
which this theory of government has been re- 
duced to accurate and conſtant practice, ſince 
the eſtabliſhment of order has been gradually 
connected with the decay of liberty. But in 
the year one thouſand five hundred and eighty, 
the ancient ſtatutes were collected, methodiſed 
in three books, and adapted to preſent uſe, un- 
der the pontificate, and with the approbation, 

ol 
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of Gregory the thirteenth (83) : this civil and 
criminal code is the modern law of the city; 
and, if the popular afſemblies have been abo- 
liſhed, a foreign ſenator, with the three conſer- 
vators, ſtill reſides in the palace of the Ca- 
pitol (84). The policy of the Cæſars has been 
repeated by the popes ; and the biſhop of Rome 
affected to maintain the form of a republic, 
while he reigned with the abfolute powers of a 
temporal, as well as ſpiritual, monarch. 


341 


It is an obvious truth, that the times muſt Conſpiracy 


of Porcaro, 


be ſuited to extraordinary characters, and that A. P. 1453, 
the genius of Cromwell or Retz might now ex- January g. 


pire in obſcurity. The political enthuſiaſm of 
Rienzi had exalted him to a throne ; the ſame 
enthuſiaſm, in the next century, conducted his 
imitator to the gallows. The birth of Stephen 
Porcaro was noble, his reputation ſpotleſs ; his 
tongue was armed with eloquence, his mind 
was enlightened with learning; and he aſpired, 
beyond the aim of vulgar ambition, to free 
his country and immortaliſe his name. The do- 
minion of pneſts is moſt odious to a liberal 
ſpirit : every ſ{cruple was removed by the recent 
knowledge of the fable and forgery of Conſtan- 
tine's donation ; Petrarch was now the oracle 
of the Italians; and as often as Porcaro re- 
volved the ode which deſcrihes the patriot and 
hero of Rome, he applied to hiniſelf the viſions 

of 


(83) Statuta almæ Urbis Reme Aucteritate S. D. N. Gregerii XIII. 
Pont, Max. a Senat Populogue Rom. refermata et edita. Rome, 1580, in 
lio. The obſolete, repugnant ſtatutes of antiquity, were confounded 
in five books, and Lucas Pætus, a lawyer and antiquarian, was ap- 
pointed to act as the modern Tribonian. Yet I regret the old code, 
with the rugged cruſt of freedom and barbariſm. | 
(84) In my time (1765, and in M. Groſley's (Obſervations fur 
TItalie, tom. ii. p. 36 1.), the ſenator of Rome was M. Bielke, a no- 
ble Swede, and a proſelyte to the Catholic faith. The pope's right 
to appoint the ſenator and the conſervator is implied, rather than af» 
firmed, in the Statutes. 8 88 
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of the prophetic bard. His firſt trial of the 
popular feelings was at the funeral of Eugenius 
the fourth: in an elaborate ſpeech he called 
the Romans to liberty and arms; and they liſ- 
tened with apparent pleaſure, till Porcaro was 
interrupted and anſwered by a grave advocate, 
who pleaded for the church and ſtate. By 
every law the ſeditious orator was guilty of 
treaſon ; but the benevolence of the new pon- 
tiff, who viewed his character with pity and 
eſteem, attempted by an honourable office to 
convert the patriot into a friend. The 1nflexi- 
ble Roman returned from Anagni with an en- 
creaſe of reputation and zeal ; and, on the firſt 
opportunity, the games of the place Navona, 
he tried to inflame the caſual wa fe of ſome 
boys and mechanics into a general riſing of the 
people. Yet the humane Nicholas was ftill 
averſe to accept the forfeit of his life; and the 
traitor was removed from the ſcene of tempta- 
tion to Bologna, with a liberal allowance for 
his ſupport, and the eaſy obligation of preſent- 
ing himſelf each day before the governor of 
the city. But Porcaro had learned from the 
younger Brutus, that with tyrants no faith or 
gratitude ſhould be obſerved : the exile declaim- 
ed againſt the arbitrary ſentence ; a party and 
a conſpiracy was gradually formed; his nephew, 
a daring youth, aſſembled a band of volunteers; 
and on the appointed evening a feaſt was pre- 
pared at his houſe for the friends of the re- 
public. 'Their leader, who had eſcaped from 
Bologna, appeared among them in a robe of 
purple and gold : his voice, his countenance, his 
geſtures, beſpoke the man who had devoted his 
life or death to the glorious cauſe. In a ſtudied 
oration, he expatiated on the motives and the 
means of their enterpriſe : the name and liber- 
3 A 1 . oy 
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ties of Rome; the ſloth and pride of their ec- 
clefiaſtical tyrants; the active or paſſive conſent 
of their fellow. citizens; three hundred ſoldiers, 
and four hundred exiles, long exerciſed in arms 
or in wrongs; the licence of revenge to edge 
their ſwords, and a million of ducats to reward 
their victory. It would be eaſy (he ſaid), on 
the next day, the feſtival of the Epiphany, to 
ſeize the pope and his cardinals before the doors, 
or at the altar, of St. Peter's; to lead them in 
chains under the walls of St. Angelo; to extort 
by the threat of their inſtant death a ſurrender 
of the caſtle; to aſcend the vacant Capitol; to 
ring the alarm- bell; and to reſtore in a popular 
aſſembly the ancient republic of Rome. While 
he triumphed, he was already betrayed. The 
ſenator, with a ſtrong guard, inveſted the houſe : 
the nephew of Porcaro cut his way through the 
crowd ; but the unfortunate Stephen was drawn 
from a cheſt, lamenting that his enemies had 
anticipated by three hours the execution of his 
deſign. After ſuch manifeſt and repeated guilt, 
even the mercy of Nicholas was filent. Por- 
caro, and nine of his accomplices, were hanged 
without the benefit of the ſacraments ; and 
amidſt the fears and invectives of the papal 
court, the Romans pitied, and almoſt applaud- 
ed, theſe martyrs of their country (85). But 
their applauſe was mute, their pity ineffectual, 

their 


(85) Beſides the curious though conciſe narrative of Machiavel 
(Iſtoria Fiorentina, I. vi. Opere, tom. i. p. 210, 211. edit. Londra, 
1747, in 4to), the Porcarian conſpiracy is related in the Diary of 
Stephen Infeſſura (Rer. Ital. Itom. iii. P. ii. p. 1134, 1135:), and in a 
ſeparate tract by Leo Baptiſta Alberti (Rer. Ital. tom. xxv. p. 609 
614.). It is amuſing to compare the ſtyle and ſentiments of the 


courtier and citizen. Facinus profecto quo . . . neque periculo hor- 
ribilius, neque audacia deteſtabilius, neque crudelitate tetrius, a quo- 
quam perditiſſimo uſpiam excogitatum fit . . . . Perdette la vita quell' 


huomo da bene, e amatore dello bene et liberta di Roma. 
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their liberty for ever extinct; and, if they have 
ſince riſen in a vacancy of the throne or a ſcar- 
city of bread, ſuch accidental tumults may be 
found in the boſom of the moſt abject ſervi- 
tude. | 
Laſt difor- But the independence of the nobles, which 
ders of eas fomented by diſcord, ſurvived the freedom 
Rome. of the commons, which muſt be founded in 
union. A privilege of rapine and oppreſſion 
was long maintained by the barons of Rome,; 
their houſes were a fortreſs and a ſanctuary : 
and the ferocious train of banditti and criminals 
whom they protected from the law, repaid the 
hoſpitality with the ſervice of their ſwords and 
daggers. The private intereſt of the pontiffs, 
or their nephews, ſometimes involved them in 
theſe domeſtic feuds. Under the reign of Sixtus 
the fourth, Rome was diſtracted by the battles 
and ſieges of the rival houſes: after the confla- 
gration of his palace, the protonotary Colonna 
was tortured and beheaded ; and Savelli, his 
captive friend, was murdered on the ſpot, for 
refuſing to join in the acclamations of the vic- 
torious Urſini (86). But the popes no longer 
trembled in the Vatican: they had ſtrength to 
command, if they had reſolution to claim, the 
obedience of their ſubjects; and the ſtrangers, 
who obſerved theſe partial diforders, admired 
the eaſy taxes and wiſe adminiſtration of the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate (87). 
18 . The 


(86) The diſorders of Rome, which were much inflamed by the 
artiality of Sixtus IV. are expoſed in the Diaries of two ſpectators, 
. Infeſſura, and an anonymous citizen. See the troubles of 
the years 1484, and the death of the protonotary Colonna, in tom. 
iii. P. ii. p. 1083. 1158. 

87) Eft toute la terre de Pegliſe troublee pour cette partialite (des 
Colonnes et des Urſins), come nous dirions Luce et Grammont, ou en 
Hollande Houc et Caballau; et quand ce ne ſeroit ce differend la terre 
de Vegliſe ſeroit la plus heureuſe habitation pour les ſujets, qui _= 
. 
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choſe s), et ſeroient toujours bien conduits (car toujours 
ſages et bien conſeilles); mais tres ſouvent en advient de grands et 
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The ſpiritual thunders of the Vatican depend The youns: 
on the force of opinion: and; if that opinionav{olutedo- 


be ſupplanted by reaſon or paſſion, the ſound minion of 


may. idly waſte itſelf in the air; and the helpleſs. 
prieſt is expoſed to the brutal violence of a“. 


noble or plebeian adverſary. But after their 


return from Avignon, the keys of St. Peter were 
guarded by the ſword of St. Paul. Rome was 
commanded by an impregnable citadel: the uſe 
of cannon is a powerful engine againſt popular 
ſeditions : a regular force of cavalry and infan- 
try was enliſted under the banners of the pope: 
his ample revenues ſupplied the reſources of 


war; and, from the extent of his domain, he 


could bring down on a rebellious city an arm 


of hoſtile neighbours. and loyal ſubjects (88). 


Since the union of the dutchies of Ferrara and 
Urbino, the eccleſiaſtical ſtate extends from the 
Mediterranean to the Adriatic, and from the 


confines of Naples to the banks of the Po; 
and as early as the ſixteenth century, the greater 


part of that ſpacious and fruitful country ac- 
knowledged the lawful claims and temporal ſo- 
vereignty of the Roman pontitts. Their claims 


were readily deduced from the genuine, or fa- 


bulous, donations of the darker ages : the ſuc- 
ceſſive ſteps of their final ſettlement would en- 


gage us too far in the tranſactions of Italy, and 


even of Europe; the crimes of Alexander the 
ſixth, 


dans tout le monde (car ils ne payent ni tailles ni * autres 
es papis lont 


cruels meurtres et pilleries. 

(88) By the economy of Sixtus V. the revenue of the eccleũaſtical 
ſtate was raiſed to two millions and a half of Roman crowns (Vita, 
tom. ii. p. 291—296.); and ſo regular. was the military eftupliihiment, 
that in one month Clement VIII. could invade the duchy of Ferrara 
with three thouſand horſe and twenty thouſand foot (tom. iii. p. 64). 
Since that time (A. D. 1597-), the papal arms are happily ruſted; but 
the revenue mult have gained ſome nominal encreaſe. 
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ſixth, the martial operations of Julius the ſe- 
cond, and the liberal policy of Leo the tenth, 
a theme which has been adorned by the pens of 
the nobleſt hiſtorians of the times (89). In the 
firſt period of their conqueſts, till the expedition 
of Charles the eighth, the popes might ſucceſſ- 
fully wreſtle with the adjacent princes and 
ſtates, whoſe military force was equal, or infe- 
rior, to their own. But as ſoon as the mo- 
narchs of France, Germany, and Spain, con- 
tended with gigantic arms for the dominion of 
Italy, they ſupplied with art the deficiency of 
gth; and concealed, in a labyrinth of wars 

and treaties, their aſpiring views, and the im- 
mortal hope of chacing the Barbarians beyond 
the Alps. The nice balance of the Vatican was 
often ſubverted by the ſoldiers of the North and 
Weſt, who were united under the ſtandard of 
Charles the fifth: the feeble and fluctuating po- 
licy of Clement the ſeventh expoſed his perſon 
and dominions to the conqueror ; and Rome 
was abandoned ſeven months to a lawleſs army, 
more cruel and rapacious than the Goths and 
Vandals (90). After this ſevere leſſon, the popes 
contracted their ambition, which was almoft 
ſatisfied, reſumed the character of a common 
arent, and abſtained from all offenſive hoſti- 
ities except in an haſty quarrel, when the vicar 


of Chriſt and the Turkiſh ſultan were armed 


at 


(89) More eſpecially by Guicciardini and Machiavel; in the gene- 
ral hiſtory of the former, in the Florentine hiſtory, the Prince, and 
the political diſcourſes of the latter. Theſe, with their worthy ſuc-. 
ceſſors, Fra-Paolo and Davila, were juſtly eſteemed the firſt hiſtorians 
of modern languages, till, in the preſent age, Scotland aroſe, to dif. 
pute the prize with Italy herſelf. 

(90) In the hiſtory of the Gothic 70e, I have compared the Bar- 
barians with the ſubjects of Charles V. (vol. v. p. 294—297.); an 
anticipation, which, like that of the Tartar e I indulged 
with the leſs ſcruple, as I could ſcarcely hope to reach the concluſion 
of my work. | 
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at the ſame time againſt the kingdom of Na. 
ples (91). The French and Germans at length 
withdrew from the field of battle : Milan, Na- 
ples, Sicily, Sardinia, and the ſea-coaſt of Tuſ- 
cany, were firmly poſſeſſed by the Spaniards ; 
and it became their intereſt to maintain the 
peace and dependence of Italy, which continued 
almoſt without diſturbance from the middle of 
the ſixteenth to the opening of the eighteenth 
century. The Vatican was ſwayed and pro- 
tected by the religious policy of the Catholic 
king : his prejudice and intereſt diſpoſed him in 
every diſpute to ſupport the prince againſt the 

ple ; and inſtead of the encouragement, the 
aid, and the aſylum, which they obtained from 
the adjacent ſtates, the friends of liberty, or the 
enemies of law, were encloſed on all fides within 
the iron circle of deſpotiſm. The long habits 
of obedience and education ſubdued the turbu- 
lent ſpirit of the nobles and commons of Rome. 
The barons forgot the arms and factions of 
their anceſtors, and inſenſibly became the ſer- 
vants of luxury and government. Inftead of 
maintaining a crowd of tenants and followers, 
the produce of their eſtates was conſumed in 
the private expences, which multiply the plea- 
ſures, and diminiſh the power, of the lord (92). 


The Colonna and Urſini vied with each other 


in the decoration of their palaces and chapels; 
and their antique ſplendour was rivalled or ſur- 


paſſed 


(91) The ambitious and feeble hoſtilities of the Caraffa pope, Paul 
IV. may be ſeen in Thuanus (l. xvi—xvin.). and Giannone (rom. iv. 
p-. 149—163.). "Theſe Catholic bigots, Philip II. and the duke of 
Alva, preſumed to ſeparate the Roman prince from the vicar of 
Chriſt : yet the holy character, which would have ſanctified his vic- 
tory, was decently applied to protect his defeat. 

(92) This pcs Bo change of manners and expence, is admirably 
explained by Dr. Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 495 
$04.), who proves, perhaps too ſeverely, that the moſt ſalutary effects 
have flowed from the meaneſt and moſt ſelfiſh cauſes, 
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paſſed by the ſudden opulence of the papal fa- 


milies. In Rome the voice of freedom and 
diſcord is no longer heard; and, inſtead of the 
foaming torrent, a ſmooth and ſtagnant lake re- 

| flects the image of idleneſs and ſervitude. 
2 A Chriſtian, a philoſopher (93), and a pa- 
vernment. triot, will be equally ſcandalized by the tem- 
poral kingdom of the clergy; and the local 
majeſty of Rome, the remembrance of her con- 
ſuls and triumphs, may ſeem to embitter the 
ſenſe, and aggravate the ſhame, of her ſlavery. 
If we calmly weigh the merits and defects of 
the eccleſiaſtical government, it may be praiſed 
in its preſent ſtate as a mild, decent, and tran- 
quil ſyſtem, exempt from the dangers of a mi- 
nority, the ſallies of youth, the expences of 
luxury, and the calamities of war. But theſe 
advantages are overbalanced by a frequent, 
perhaps a ſeptennial, election of a ſovereign, 
who is ſeldom a native of the country: the 
reign of a young ſtateſman of threeſcore, in the 
decline of his life and abilities, without hope 
to accompliſh, and without children to inherit, 
the labours of his tranſitory reign. The ſuc- 
ceſsful candidate is drawn from the church, 
and even the convent ; from the mode of edu- 
cation and life the moſt adverſe to reaſon, hu- 
manity, and freedom. In the trammels of ſer- 
vile faith, he has learned to believe becauſe it 
is abſurd, to revere all that is contemptible, 
and to deſpiſe whatever might deſerve the eſ- 
teem of a rational being; to puniſh error as a 
crime, to reward mortification and celibacy, as 
the firſt of virtues; to place the ſaints of the 
kalendar 


(93) Mr. Hume (Hiſt. of England, vol. i. p. 389.) too haſtily con- 
cludes, that if the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers be united in the ſame 
2 it is of little moment whether he be ſtyled prince or prelate, 

ce the temporal character will always predominate. 
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kalendar (94) above the heroes of Rome and 
the ſages of Athens; and to conſider the miſſal, 
or the crucihx, as more uſeful inſtruments than 
the plough or the loom. In the office of nuncio, 
or the rank of cardinal, he may acquire ſome 
knowledge of the world, but the primitive ſtain 
will adhere to his mind and manners; from 
ſtudy and experience he may ſuſpect the myſtery 
of his profeſſion; but the ſacerdotal artiſt will 
imbibe ſome portion of the bigotry which he 
inculcates. The genius of Sixtus the fifth (95) 
burſt from the gloom of a Franciſcan cloiſter. 
In a reign of five years, he exterminated the 
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outlaws and banditti, aboliſhed the profane ſanc- m_ 
tuaries of Rome (96), formed a naval and mili-, 585.1890. 


tary force, reſtored and emulated the monu- 
ments of antiquity, and after a liberal uſe and 
large encreaſe of the revenue, left five millions 
of crowns in the caſtle of St. Angelo. But his 
Juſtice was ſullied with cruelty, his activity was 
prompted by the ambition of conqueſt; after 
his deceaſe, the abuſes revived ; the treaſure 

Was 


(94) A proteſtant may diſdain the unworthy preference of St. 
Francis or St. Dominic, but he will not raſhly condemn the zeal or 
judgment of Sixtus V. who placed the ſtatues of the apoſtles, St. Pe- 
ter and St. Paul, on the vacant columns of, Trajan and Antonine. 

(95) A wandering Italian, Gregorio Leti, has given the Vita di 
Siſto-Quinto (Amſtel. 1721, 3 vols. in amo), a copious and amuſing 
work, but which does not command our abſolute confidence. Yet 
the character of the man, and the principal facts, are ſupported by 
the Annals of Spondanus and Muratort (A. D. 1585 1590), and thz 
n e of the great Thuanus (I. Ixxx11, c. 1, 2. 1. IXXXiv . 
c. 10. I. e. c. 8.). 

(96) Theſe privileged places, the guartieri or franchiſes, were adopt- 
ed from the Roman nobles by the foreign miniſters. Julius II. had 
once aboliſhed the abominandum et deteſtandum franchitiarum hujuſ- 
modi nomen; and after Sixtus V. they again revived. I cannot diſ- 
cern either the juſtice or magnanimity of Louis XIV. who in 1687 
ſent his ambaſſador, the marquis de Lavardin, to Rome, with an 
armed force of a thouſand a won guards, and domeſtics, to main- 
tain this iniquitous claim, and inſult pope Innocent XI. in the heart 
of his capital (Vita di Siſto V. tom. iii. p. 260278. Muratori, An- 
nali J cala, tom. xv. p. 494-496: and Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV. 
tom. ii. c. 14. p. 58, 59.) 
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was diſſipated ; he entailed on poſterity thirty- 
five new taxes and the venality of offices; and, 
after his death, his ſtatue was demoliſhed by an 
ungrateful, or an injured, people (97). The 
wild and original character of Sixtus the fifth 
ſtands alone in the ſeries of the pontiffs: the 
maxims and effects of their temporal govern- 
ment may be collected from the poſitive and 
comparative view of the arts and philoſophy, 
the agriculture and trade, the wealth and popu- 
lation, of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. For myſelf, 
it is my wiſh to depart in charity with all man- 
kind; nor am I willing, in theſe laſt mo- 
ments, to offend even the pope and clergy of 
Rome (98). 


(97) This outrage produced a decree, which was inſcribed on mar- 
ble, and placed in the Capitol, It is expreſſed in a ſtyle of manly 
{mplicity and freedom: Si quis, five privatus, ſive magiſtratum ge- 


rens de collocandã vive pontifici ſtatuã mentionem facere auſit, legitimo 


8. P. Q. R. decreto in perpetuum infamis et publicorum munerum 

expers eſto. MDXC. menſe Auguſto ** di Siſto V. tom. iii. p. 

469.) . I believe that this decree is ſtill obſerved, and I know that 

—_ monarch who deſerves a ſtatue, ſhould himſelf impoſe the pro- 
ition. 

(98) The hiſtories of the church, Italy and Chriſtendom, have con- 
tributed to the chapter which I now conclude. In the original Lives 
of the Popes, we often diſcover the city and republic of Rome ; and 
the events of the 14th and 15th centuries are preſerved in the rude 
and domeſtic chronicles which I have carefully inſpected, and ſhall 
recapitulate in the order of time. 

1. Monaldeſchi (Ludovici Boncomitis) Fragmenta Annalium Ro- 
man. A. D. 1328, in the Scriptores Rerum Italicarum of Mu- 
ratori, tom. xii. p. $25. N. B. The credit of this fragment is 
ſomewhat hurt by a 1 * interpolation, in which the author 
relates his own death at the age of 115 years. 

2. Fragmenta Hiſtoriz Romanæ (vulgo Thomas Fortifioccz), in 
Romana Dialecto vulgari (A. D. 1327—1354, in Muratori, An- 
tiquitat. medii Avi Italiæ, tom. iii. p. 247-548.) : the authentic 
ground-work of the hiſtory of Rienzi. | 

3. Delphini (Gentilis) Diarium Romanum (A. D. 1370—1 410), in 

the Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. P. ii. p. 846. 
4. Antonii (Petri) Diarium Rom. (A. D. 1404—1417.), tom. xxiv. 


969. 
6. — (Pauli) Miſcellanea Hiſtorica Romana (A. D. 1433— 
1446), tom. xxiv. p. 1101. 
6. Volaterrani (Jacob.) Diarium Rom. (A. D. 14721484), tom. 
xxiii. p 81. = 
7. Anonymi Diarium Urbis Rome (A. D. 1481—1492), tom. iii. 


P. ii. p. 1069. 8. Infeſſuræ 
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8. Infeſſuræ (Stephani) Diarium Romanum (A. D. 1294, or 1378 
—1494-), tom. iii. P. ii. 1109. 

9. Hiſtoria Arcana (Alexandri VI, five Excerpta ex Diario Joh. 
Burcardi (A. D. 1492—1503), edita a Godefr. Gulielm. Leibnizio, 
Hanover, 1697, in gto. The large and valuable Journal of Bur- 
card might be completed from the MSS. in different libraries of 
Italy and France (M. de Foncemagne, in the Memoires de PAcad. 
des Inſcript. tom. xvii. 1. 599 —606.). 

Except the laſt, all theſe fragments and diaries are inſerted in the 
Collections of Muratori. my guide and maſter in the hiſtory of Italy. 
His country, and the public, are indebted to him for the following 
works on that ſubject : 1. Rerum Jtalicarum Sgriptirer (A. D. 500 
1500), quorum poliſſima pars nunc primum in lucem predit, &c. xxviii. vols. 
in folio, Milan, 17231738. 1751. A volume of chronological and 
alphabetical tables is ſtil] wanting as a key to this great work, which 
is yet in a args and defective ſtate. 2. An'iquitates Ttahe medii 
ui, vi vols. in fo 

tions on the manners, government, religion, &c. of the Italians of 
the darker ages, with a large ſupplement of charters, chronicles, &c. 
3. Difſerzaticni ſepra le Antichiid Italiane, iii vols. in to, Milano, 1751, a 
tree verſion by the author, which may be quoted with the ſame con- 
fidence as the Latin text of the Antiquities. 4. Annali d'Italia, xviit 
vols. in octavo, Milan, 1753—1756, a dry, though accurate and uſe- 
ful, abridgement of the hiſtory of Italy from the birth of Chriſt to 
the middle of the 18th century. 5. Dell' Antichità Eſtenſi ed Italiane, ii 
vols. in folio, Modena, 1717. 1740. In the hiſtory of this illuſtrious 
race, the parent of our Brunſwick kings, the critic is not ſeduced 
by the loyalty or gratitude of the ſubject. In all his works, Muratori 
approves himſelf a diligent and laborious writer, who aſpires above 
the prejudices of a Catholic prieſt. He was horn in the year 1692, 
and died in the year 1750, after paſſing near ſixty years in the libraries 
of Milan and Modena (Vita del Propoſto Ludovico Antonio Mura- 
rori, by his nephew and ſucceſſor Gian. Franceſco Soil Murator:. 
Venezia, 1756, in 4to.). 


CHAP. 


io, Milan, 1738—1743, in Ixxv curious diſſerta- 
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C HAP. LXXI. 


5 Proſpect of the Ruins of Rome in the Fifteenth 

Century.—Four Cauſes of Decay and Deſtruc- 
tion.— Example of the Coliſeum.—Renovation of 
the Gity.—Conclufion of the whole Work. 


8 N the laſt days of pope Eugenius the fourth 
Poggius two of his ſervants, the learned Poggius (1) 
Capitoline and a friend, aſcended the Capitoline hull ; 
_ _ repoled themſelves among the ruins of co- 
_ = lumns and temples; and viewed from that 
commanding ſpot the wide and various proſ- 

pect of deſolation (2). The place and the ob- 

Jet gave ample ſcope for moraliſing on the 
viciſſitudes of fortune, which ſpares neither man 

nor the proudeſt of his works, which buries 
empires and cities in a common grave; and it 

was agreed, that in proportion to her former 
greatneſs, the fall of Rome was the more aw- 

ful and deplorable. © Her primeval ſtate, 

« ſuch as ſhe might appear in a remote age, 
when Evander entertained the ſtranger of 


Troy (3), has been delineated by the fancy 
cc of 


(1) I have already (not. 50, 51. on chap. 65.) mentioned the age, 
character, and writings of Poggius ; and particularly noticed the date 
of this elegant moral lecture on the varieties of fortune. 

(2) Conſedimus in ipſis Tarpeiz arcis ruinis, pone ingens portæ 
cujuidam, ut puto, templi, marmoreum limen, plurimaſque paſſim 
8 columnas, unde magna ex parte proſpectus urbis patet 

.). nf 

(3) Rneid viii. 99-369. This ancient picture, fo artfully intro- 
duced, and fo exquiſitely finiſhed, muſt have been highly intereſting 
to an inhabitant of Rome; and our early ſtudies allow us to ſympa- 


thiſe in the feelings of a Roman, 
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of Virgil. This Tarpeian rock was then a 
ſavage and ſolitary thicket: in the time of 
the poet, it was crowned with the golden 
roofs of a temple ; the temple 1s overthrown, 
the gold has been pillaged, the wheel of 
fortune has accomplithed her revolution, and 
the ſacred ground is again disfigured with 
thorns and brambles. The hill of the Ca- 


wary on which we fit, was formerly the 


ead of the Roman empire, the citadel of 
the earth, the terror of kings ; illuſtrated by 
the footſteps of ſo many triumphs, enriched 
with the ſpoils and tributes of ſo many na- 
tions. This ſpectacle of the world, how is 


it fallen! how changed! how defaced ! the 


path of victory is obliterated by vines, and 
the benches of the ſenators are concealed 
by a dunghill. Caſt your eyes on the Pala- 
tine hill, and ſeek among the ſhapeleſs and 
enormous fragments, the marble theatre, the 
obeliſk, the coloſſal ſtatues, the porticoes of 


Nero's palace: ſurvey the other hills of the 


City, the vacant ſpace 1s interrupted only by 
ruins and gardens. The forum of the Ro- 
man people, where they aflembled to enact 
their laws and elec their magiſtrates, is now 
encloſed for the cultivation of pot-herbs, or 
thrown open for the reception of ſwine and 
buffaloes. The public and private edifices, 
that were founded for eternity, he proſtrate, 
naked, and broken, like the limbs of a migh- 
ty giant; and the ruin is the more viſible, 
from the ſtupendous relics that have furvived 
the injuries of time and fortune (4).“ 

Vol. XII. A a Theſe 


(4) Capitolium adeo .. . immutatum ut vinez in ſenatorum ſub- 


ſcllia ſucceſſerint, ſtercorum ac purgamentorum receptaculum factum. 
Reſpice ad Palatinum montem . .. . vaſta rudera . . . . cæteros colles 
perluſtra omnia vacua zdificiis, ruinis vineiſque oppleta conſpicies 
(Poggius de Varietat. Fortunæ, p. 21.) 
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Theſe relics are minutely deſcribed by Pog- 
gius, one of the firſt who raiſed his eyes from 
the monuments of legendary, to thoſe of claſſic, 
ſuperſtition (5). I. Beſides a bridge, an arch, 
a ſepulchre, and the pyramid of Ceſtius, he 
could diſcern, of the age of the republic, a 
double row of vaults in the falt office of the Ca- 
pitol, which were inſcribed with the name and 
munificence of Catulus. 2. Eleven temples 
were viſible in ſome degree, from the perfect form 
of the Pantheon, to the three arches and a nar- 
ble column of the temple of peace, which Vel- 
paſian erected after the civil wars and the Jewiſh 
triumph. 3. Of the number, which he raſhly 
defines, of ſeven therme or public baths, none 
were ſufficiently entire to repreſent the uſe and 
diſtribution of the ſeveral parts; but thoſe of 
Diocletian and Antoninus Caracalla ſtill retain- 
ed the titles of the founders, and aſtoniſhed the 
curious ſpectator, who, in obſerving their ſoli- 
dity and extent, the variety of marbles, the ſize 
and multitude of the columns, compared the la- 
bour and expence with the uſe and importance. 
Of the baths of Conſtantine, of Alexander, of 
Domitian, or rather of Titus, ſome veſtige 
might yet be found. 4. The triumphal arches 
of Titus, Severus, and Conſtantine, were en- 
tire, both the ſtructure and the inſcriptions ; a 
falling fragment was honoured with the name 
of Trajan; and two arches, then extant, in the 
Flaminian way, have been aſcribed to the baſer 
memory of Fauſtina - and Gallienus. 5. After 
the wonder of the Coliſeum, Poggius might 
have overlooked a fmall amphitheatre of brick, 
moſt prpbably for the uſe of the prætorian 
camp: the theatres of Marcellus and Pompey 

were 


(5) See Poggius p. 8-22. 
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were occupied in a great meaſure by public and 
private buildings; and 1n the Circus, Agonalis 
and Maximus, little more than the ſituation 
and the form could be inveſtigated. 6. The co- 
lumns of Trajan and Antonine were ſtill erect ; 
but the Egyptian obeliſks were broken or bu- 
ried. A people of gods and heroes, the work- 
manſhip of art, was reduced to one equeſtrian 
figure of gilt braſs, and to five marble ſtatues, 
of which the moſt conſpicuous were the two 
horſes of Phidias and Praxiteles. 7. The two 
mauſoleums or ſepulchres of Auguſtus and Ha- 
drian could not totally be loſt ; but the former 
was only viſible as a mound of earth; and the 
latter, the caſtle of St. Angelo, had acquired 
the name and appearance of a modern fortreſs. 
With the addition of ſome ſeparate and name- 


leſs columns, ſuch were the remains of the an- 


cient city: for the marks of a more recent ſ{truc- 
ture might be detected in the walls, which form- 
ed a circumference of ten miles, included three 
hundred and ſeventy-nine turrets, and opened 
into the country by thirteen gates. 


A 


2 


This melancholy picture was drawn above Gradua! 


nine hundred years after the fall of the Weſtern dec of 


Rome . 


empire, and even of the Gothic kingdom of 
Italy. A long period of diſtreſs and anarchy, 
in which empire, and arts, and riches, had mi- 
grated from the banks of the Tyber, was inca- 

able of reſtoring or adorning the city; and, as 
all that is human muſt retrograde if it do not 
advance, every ſucceſſive age muſt have haſten- 
ed the ruin of the works of antiquity. To 
meaſure the progreſs of decay, and to aſcertain 
at each æra the ſtate of each editice, would be 
an endleſs and a uſeleſs labour, and I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with two obſervations which will 


introduce a ſhort enquiry into the general cauſes 
A 2 2 and 
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and effects. 1. Two hundred years before the 
eloquent complaint of Poggius, an anonymous 
writer compoſed a deſcription of Rome (6). 
His ignorance may repeat the ſame objects under 
{trange and fabulous names. Yet this barbarous 
topographer had eyes and ears, he could obſerve 
the viſible remains, he could liſten to the tradi- 
tion of the people, and he diſtinctly enumerates 
ſeven theatres, eleven: baths, twelve arches, and 
eighteen palaces, of which many had diſap- 
peared belore the time of Poggius. It is appa- 
rent, that many ſtately monuments of antiquit 
ſurvived till a late period (7), and that the prin- 
ciples of deſtruction acted with vigorous and 
encreaſing energy in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. 2. Ihe ſame reflection muſt 
be applied to the three laſt ages; and we ſhould 
vainly feek the Septizonium of Severus (8), 
which is celebrates by Petrarch and the anti 

arians of the fixteenth century. While the 
Roman edifices were ſtill entire, the firſt blows, 
however weighty and impetuous, were reliſted 
by the ſolidity of the mals and the harmony of 
parts; but the ſlighteſt touch would precipitate 
the fragments of arches and columns, that al- 
ready nodded to their fall. 


After 


(6) Liber de Mirabilibus Romæ, ex Regigro Nicolai Cardinalis de. 
Ariagonia, in Bibliotheca St. Iſidori Armario IV. N® 6g. This trea- 
tiſe, with ſome ſhort but pertinent notes, has been publiſhed by 
Montfaucon (Diarium Italicum, p. 283—301.), who thus delivers his 
own critical opinion: Scriptor xi1mi circiter ſæculi, ut ibidem nota- 
tur; antiquariz rei imperitus, et, ut ab illo æ vo, nugis et anilibus fa- 
bellis refertus: ſed, quia monumenta quz iis temporibus Romæ ſupe- 
rerant pro modulo recenſet, non parum inde Jucis mutuabitur qui Ro- 
manis antiquitatibus indagandis operam navabit (p. 282.) 

(7) The Pere Mabillon (AnaleQa, tom. iv. p. $02.) has publiſhed 
au auonymous pilgrim of the ixth century, who, in his vitit round 
the churches and holy places of Rome, touches on ſeveral buildings, 
eſpecially porticoes, which had diſappeared before the xitich century. 

(8) On the Septizonium, fee the Memoires ſur Petrarque (tom. i. 


p. 325), Donatus (p. 338.), and Nardini (p. 117. 4140). 
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Aſter a diligent enquiry, I can diſcern four 
principal cauſes of the ruin of Rome, which 
continued to operate in a period of more than 
a thouſand years. I. The injuries of time and 
nature. II. The hoſtile attacks of the Barba- 
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Four cauſes 
of deſtruc- 
tion: 


rians and Chräſtians. III. The uſe and abuſe of 


the materials. And, IV. Tbe domeſtic quarrels 
of the Romans. 


I. The art of man 1s able to conſtruct monu- z. The inju- 


ries of na- 


ments far more permanent than the narrow {pan 
of his own exiſtence: yet theſe monuments, like 
limfelf, are periſhable and frail; and in the 
boundleſs annals of time, his lite and his la- 
bours muſt equally be meaſured as a fleeting 
moment, Of a imple and folid edifice, it is not 
eaſy bowever to circumſcribe the duration. As 
the wonders of ancient days, the pyramids (9) 
attracted the curioſity of the ancieats : an hun- 
dred generations, the leaves of autumn (10), 
have dropt into the grave; and after the fall of 
the Pharaohs and Ptolemies, the Czz{ars and ca- 
liphs, the {ame pyramids ſtand erect and un- 
ſhaken above the floods of the Nile. A com- 
plex figure of vailous and minute parts is more 
acceſſible to injury and decay; and the filent 
lapſe of time is olten accelerated by hurricanes 
and earthquakes, by fires and inundations. The 
air and earth have doubtleſs been ſhaken; and 
the lofty turrets of Rome have tottered from 
their foundations: but the ſeven hills do not ap- 
pear to be placed on the great cavities of the 
globe; nor has the city, in any age, been ex- 


poſed 


(9) The age of the pyramids is remote and unknown, ſince Diodo- 
rus Siculus (tom. i. I. i. c. 44. p. 72.) is unable to decide whether they 
were conſtructed 1099, or 3420, years before the clxxxth Olympiad. 
Sir you Marſham's — de ſcale of the Egyptian dynaſties would 
fx them about 200 years before Chriſt (Canon. Chronicus, p. 47.). 

(10) See the ſpeech of Glaucus in the Iliad (Z. 146.) . This natu- 
ral but melancholy image is familiar to Homer, 


ture; 


hurricanes 
and car h- 
quabes; 
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ſed to the convulſions of nature, which, in 

the chmate of Antioch, Liſbon, or Lima, have 
crumbled in a few moments the works of ages 

fires; into duſt. Fire is the moſt powerful agent of life 
and death: the rapid miſchief may be kindled 

and propagated by the induſtry or negligence 

of mankind; and every period of the Roman. 

annals is marked by the repetition of ſimilar ca- 
lamities. A memorable conflagration, the guilt 

or misfortune of Nero's reign, continued, though 

with unequal fury, either fix, or nine days (11). 
innumerable buildings, crowded in cloſe and 
crooked ſtreets, ſupplied perpetual fewel for the 
flames; and when they ceaſed, four only of the 
fourteen regions were left entire ; three were to- 

tally deſtroyed, and ſeven were deformed by the 

relics of ſmoking and lacerated edifices (12). 

In the full meridian of empire, the metropolis 

aroſe with freſh beauty from her aſhes; yet the 
memory of the old deplored their irreparable 

lofles, the arts of Greece, the trophies of vic- 

tory, the monuments of primitive or fabulous 
antiquity. In the days of diſtreſs and anarchy, 

every wound is mortal, every fall irretrievable ; 

nor can the damage be reſtored either by the 

public care of government or the activity of 

private intereſt, Yet two cauſes may be al- 
[ leged, 
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| (11) The learning and criticiſm of M. des Vignoles (Hiſtoire Cri- 
'F tique de la Republique des Lettres, tom. viii. p. 74—118. ix. p. 172 
| — 187.) dates the fire of Rome from A. D. 64, July 19, and the ſub- 
1 ſequent perſecution of the Chriſtians from November 15, of the ſame 
car. 
| 7 (12) Quippe in regiones quatuordecim Roma dividitur, quarum 
| quatuor integræ manebant, tres ſolo tenus dejectæ: ſeptem reliquis 
þ auca tectorum veſtigia ſupercrant, lacera et ſemiuſta. Among the 
old relics that were irreparably loſt, Tacitus enumerates the temple of 
' the moon of Servius Tullius; the fane and altar conſecrated by Evan- 
; der præſenti Herculi; the temple of Jupiter Stator, a vow of Ro- 
mulus; the palace of Numa; the temple of Veſta cum Penatibus po- 
puli Romani. He then deplores the opes tot victoriis quæſitæ et 
'S Græcarum artium decora . . . . multa quæ ſeniores meminerant, quæ 
| reparari nequibant (Annal. xv. 40, 41.) 
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leged, which render the calamity of fire more 
deſtructive to a flourithing than a decayed city. 
1. The more combuſtible materials of brick, 
timber, and metals, are firſt melted or con- 
ſumed; but the flames may play without injury 


or effect on the naked walls, and maſſ/ arches, 


that have been deſpoiled of their ornaments. 
2. It is among the common and plebcian hahi- 


tations, that a miſchievous ſpark is moſt eafily 


blown to a conflagration ; but as ſoon as they 
are devoured, the greater edifices which have 
refiſted or eſcaped, are leſt as fo many iſlands 
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in a ſtate of ſolitude and ſafety. From herinunda- 


lituation, Rome is expoſed to the danger of fre- ens. 


quent inundations. Without excepting the Ty- 
her, the rivers that deſcend from either ſide of 
the Apennine have a ſhort and irregular courſe: 
a ſhallow ſtream in the ſummer heats; an impe- 
tuous torrent, when it is ſwelled in the ſpring or 
winter, by the fall of rain, and the melting of 
the ſnows. When the current is repelled from 
the ſea by adverſe winds, when the ordinary bed 
is inadequate to the weight of waters, they riſe 
above the banks, and overſpread, without li- 
mits or control, the plains and cities of the ad- 
jacent country, Soon after the triumph of the 
firſt Punic war, the Tyber was encreaſed by un- 
uſual rains; and the inundation, ſurpaſſing all 
former meaſure of time and place, deſtroyed all 
the buildings that were ſituate below the hills of 
Rome. According to the variety of ground, 
the ſame miſchief was produced by different 
means; and the edifices were either ſwept away 
by the ſudden impulſe, or diſſolved and under- 


mined by the long continuance, of the flood (13). 
Under 


(13) A. U. C. 307, repentina ſubverſio ipſius Rome prævenit tri- 


umphum Romanorum . . . diverſæ ignium aquarumque clades pene 
abſumpſere 
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Under the reign of Auguſtus, the ſame calamity 
was renewed: the lawleſs river overturned the 
palaces and temples on its banks (14); and, at- 
ter the labours of the emperor in cleanſing and 
widening the bed that was incumbered with 
ruins (15), the vigilance of his ſucceſſors was 
exerciſed by ſimilar dangers and deſigns. The 
project of diverting into new channels the Ty- 
ter itſelf, or ſome of the dependent ſtreams, 
was long oppoſed by ſuperſtition and local in- 
tereſts (16); nor did the uſe compenſate the 
toil and coſt of the tardy and imperfect execu- 
tion. The ſervitude of rivers is the nobleſt and 
moſt important victory which man has obtained 
over the licentiouſneſs of nature (17); and if 
ſuch were the ravages of the Tyber under a 
firm and active government, what could oppoſe, 
or who can enumerate, the injuries of the Ay 

| after 


abſumpſere urbem. Nam Tiberis inſolitis auctus imbribus et ultra opi- 
nionem, vel diurnitate vel magnitudine redundans, n Rome ædi- 
ficia in plano poſita delevit. Diverſæ qualitates locorum ad unam 
convenere perniciem : quoniam et quz ſegnior inundatio tenuit mu- 
defacta diflolvit, et quæ curſus torrentis invenit impulſa dejecit (Oro- 
ſius, Hiſt. I. iv. c. 11. p. 244. edit. Havercamp). Yet we may ob- 
ſerve, that it is the plan and ſtudy of the Chriſtian apologiſt, to mag- 
niſy the calamities of the pagan world. | 
' (14) Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
Littore Etruſco violenter undis 
Ire dejectum monumenta Regis 
Templaque Veſtz. (Horat. Carm, l. 2.) 
If the palace of Numa, and temple of Veſta, were thrown down in 
Horace's time, what was conſumed of thoſe buildings by Nero's fire 
could hardly deſerve the epithets of vetuſtiſſima or incorrupta. 
(5) Ad coercendas inundationes alveum Tiberis laxavit, ac repur- 
gavit, complet un olim ruderibus, et zdificiorum prolapſionibus co- 
arctatum (Sueton:us3 in Auguſto, c. 30.). 

(16) Tacitus (Annal. i. 79.) reports the petitions of the different 
towns of Italy to the ſenate againſt the meaſure; and we may ap- 
plaud the progreſs of reaſon. On a ſimilar occaſion, local el 
would undoubtedly be conſulted: but an Engliſh houſe of commons 
would reje& with contempt the arguments of ſuperſtition, “ that na- 
ture had aſſigned to the rivers their proper ccurſe, &c.” 

(17) See the Epoques dela Nature cf the eloquent and philoſophic 
Buffon. His picture of Guyana.in South America, is that cf a new 
and ſavage land, in which the waters are abandoned to themſelves, 


without being regulated by human induſtry (p. 212. $61. quarto 
edition). 
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after the fall of the Weſtern empire? A remedy 
was at length produced by the evil itſelf: the ac- 
cumulation of rubbiſh and the earth, that has 
been waſhed down from the hills, 1s ſuppoſed to 
have elevated the plain of Rome, fourteen or 
fifteen feet, perhaps, above the ancient level (18); 
and the modern city 1s leſs acceſſible to the at- 
tacks of the river (19). 
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II. The crowd of writers of every nation, I. The 
who 1mpute the deſtruction of the Roman Mmo-beſtite = 
© 4A © CRS O 
numents to the Goths and the Chriſtians, have garbarians 


neglected to enquire how far they were anima-and Chriſti- 


ted 0. an hoſtile principle, and how far they 


poſſeſſed the means and the leiſure to ſatiate their 
enmity. In the preceding volumes of this Hiſ- 
tory, I have deſcribed the triumph of barbariſm 
and religion; and I can only reſume, in a few 
words, their real or imaginary connection with 


the ruin of ancient Rome. Our fancy may 


create, or adopt, a pleaſing romance, that the 
Goths and Vandals ſallied from Scandinavia, ar- 
dent to avenge the flight of Odin (20), to break 
the chains, and to chaſtiſe the oppreſſors, of 
mankind; that they wiſhed to burn the records 
of claſſic literature, and to found their national 
architecture on the broken members of the Tuſ- 
can and Corinthian orders. But in fimple 
truth, the northern conquerors were neither ſuf— 
ficiently ſavage, nor ſuthciently refined, to en- 

tertain 


(18) In his Travels in Italy, Mr. Addiſon (his works, vol. ii. p. 98. 
Baſkerville's edition) has obſerved this curious and unqueſtionable 
fact. 

(19) Yet in modern times, the Tyber has ſometimes damaged the 
city; and in the years 1530, 1557, 1598, the Annals of Muratori re- 
cord three miſchievous and memorable inundations (tom. xiv. p. 268. 
429. tom. xv. p. 99, &c.). 

(20) I take this opportunity of declaring, that in the courſe of 
twelve years I have forgotten, or renounced, the flight of Odin trom 
Azoph to Sweden, which I never very ſeriouſly believed (vol. i. p 
347.). The Goths are apparently Germans: but all beyond Cæſar 
aud Tacitus, is darkneſs or fable, in the antiquities of Germany. 
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tertain ſuch aſpiring ideas of deſtruction and re- 
venge. Theſhepherds of Scythia and Germany 
had been educated in the armies of the empire, 


whoſe diſcipline they acquired, and whoſe weak- 


neſs they invaded: with the familiar uſe of the 
Latin tongue, they had learned to reverence the 
name and titles of Rome; and, though incapa- 
ble of emulating, they were more inclined to ad- 
mire, than to aboliſh, the arts,and ſtudies of a 
brighter period. In the tranſient poſſeſſion of a 
rich and unreſiſting capital, the ſoldiers of Ala- 
ric and Genſeric were ſtimulated by the paſſions 
of a victorious army; amidit the wanton indul- 
gence of luſt or cruelty, portable wealth was 
the object of their ſearch; nor could they derive 
either pride or pleaſure from the unprofitable re- 
flection, that they had battered to the ground 
the works of the conſuls and Cæſars. Their 
moments were indeed precious; the Goths eva- 
cuated Rome on the ſixth (21), the Vandals on 
the fifteenth, day (22); and, though 1t be far 
more difficult 4 build than to deſtroy, their 
haſty aſſault would have made a flight impreſſion 
on the ſolid piles of antiquity. We may re- 
member, that both Alaric and Genſeric affected 
to ſpare the buildings of the city; that they ſub- 
ſiſted in ſtrength and beauty under the auſpici- 
ous government of Theodoric (23); and that 
the momentary reſentment of Totila (24) was 
diſarmed by his own temper and the advice of 
his friends and enemies. From theſe innocent 
Barbarians, the reproach may be transferred to 
the Catholics of Rome. The ſtatues, altars, 
and houſes, of the demons were an abomina- 
tion 


vol. vi. p. 134 
vol. vn. p. 27—31. 
— — vol. vii. p. 350. 324. 


(2 2— of the Decline, &c. vol. v. p. 299. 
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tion in their eyes; and in the abſolute command 
of the city, they might labour with zeal and 
perſeverance to eraze the 1dolatry of their ancel- 
tors. The demolition of the temples in the 
Eaſt (25) affords to them an example of conduct, 
and to vs an argument of belief; and it is pro- 
bable, that a portion of guilt or merit may be 
imputed with juſtice to the Roman proſelytes. 
Yet their abhorrence was confined to the monu- 
ments of heathen ſuperſtition; and the civil 
ſtructures that were dedicated to the buſineſs or 
pleaſure of ſociety might be preſerved without 
injury or ſcandal. The change of religion was 
accompliſhed, not by a popular tumult, but by 
the decrees of the emperors, of the ſenate, and 
of time. Of the Chriſtian hierarchy, the bi- 
ſhops of Rome were commonly the moſt pru- 
dent and leaſt fanatic: nor can any poſitive 
charge be oppoſed to the meritorious act of 
ſaving and converting the majeſtic ſtructure of 
the Pantheon (26). 


III. The value of any objec that ſupplies the 11. The uſe 
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2 


wants or pleaſures of mankind, is compounded N 


of its ſubſtance and its form, of the materials terials. 


and the manufacture. Its price muſt depend on 
the number of perſons by whom it may be ac- 
quired and uſed; on the extent of the market; 
and conſequently on the eaſe or dilhcuity of re- 
mote exportation, according to the nature of the 
commodity, its local fituation, and the tempo. 


rary 


(25) Hiſtory of the Decline, &c. vol. v. c. xxvii:. p. 96. 

(26) Eodem tempore petiit a Phocate principe templum, quod ap- 
pellatur Pantheen, in quo fecit eceleſiam Santz Mariæ ſemper Virgi- 
nis, et omnium martyrum; in qua eccleſiæ princeps multa bona obtu- 
lit (Anaſtaſius vel potius Liber Pontificalis in Bonifacio IV. in Mura» 
tori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. P. i. p. 135.) . According to 
the anonymous writer in Montfaucon, the Pantheon had been vowed 
by Agrippa to Cybele and Neptune, and was dedicated by Boniface 
IV. on the calends of November to the Virgin, quæ eſt mater omnium 
ſanctorum (p. 297, 298.). 
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rary circumſtances of the world. The Barba- 


rian conquerors of Rome uſurped in a moment 
the toil and treaſure of ſucceſſive ages; but, 
except the luxuries of immediate conſumption, 
they muſt view without deſire all that could not 
be removed from the city in the Gothic waggons 
or the fleet of the Vandals (27). Gold and ſil- 
ver were the firſt objects of their avarice; as in 
every country, and in the ſmalleſt compaſs, they 
repreſent the moſt ample command of the 1n- 
duſtry and poſſeſſions of mankind. A vale or a 
ſtatue of thoſe precious metals might tempt the 
vanity of ſome Barbarian chief; but the groſſer 
multitude, regardleſs of the form, was tenacious 
only of the ſubſtance; and the melted 1ngots 
might be readily divided and ſtamped into the 
current coin of the empire. The leſs active or 
leſs fortunate robbers were reduced to the baſer 
plunder of braſs, lead, iron, and copper : what- 
ever had eſcaped the Goths and Vaudals was 
pillaged by the Greek tyrants; and the empe- 


ror Conſtans, in his rapacious viſit, ſtripped the 


bronze tiles from the roof of the Pantheon (28). 
'The edifices of Rome might be confidered as a 
vaſt and various mine; the firſt labour of ex- 
tracting the materials was already performed; 
the metals were purified and caſt; the marbles 
were hewn and poliſhed; and after foreign and 
domeſtic rapine had been ſatiated, the n 
0 


(27) Flaminius Vacca (apud Montfaucon, p. 155, 156. His Me- 
moir is likewiſe printed, pp. 21. at the end of the Roma Antica of 
2 and ſeveral Romans, doctrinã graves, were perſuaded that 
the Goths buried their treaſures at Rome, and bequeathed the ſecret 
marks filiis nepotibuſque. He relates ſome anecdotes to prove, that 
in his own time, theſe places were viſited and rifled by the Tranſal- 
pine pilgrims, the heirs of the Gothic conquerors. 

& ) Omnia quz erant in zre ad ornatum civitatis depoſuit : ſed et 
eccleſiam B. Mariz ad martyres quæ de tegulis zreis cooperta dit- 
cooperuit (Anaſt. in Vitalian. p. 141.). The baſe and ſacrilegious 
Greek had not even the poor pretence of plundering an heathen tem- 
ple; the Pantheon was already a Catholic church. 
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of the city, could a purchaſer have been found, 
were ſtill venal. The monuments of antiquity 
had been left naked of their precious orna- 
ments, but the Romans would demoliſh with 
their own hands the arches and walls, if the 
hope of profit could ſurpaſs the coſt of the la- 
bour and exportation. If Charlemagne had 
fixed in Italy the ſeat of the Weſtern empire, 
his genius would have aſpired to reſtore, rather 
than to violate, the works of the Cæſars: but 
policy confined the French monarch to the fo- 
reſts of Germany; bis taſte could be gratified 
only by deſtruction; and the new palace of 
Aix la Chapelle was decorated with the marbles 
of Ravenna (29) and Rome (30). Five hun- 
dred years after Charlemagne, a king of Sicily, 
Robert, the wiſeſt and moſt liberal ſovereign 
of the age, was ſupplied with the ſame materials 
by the eaſy navigation of the Tyber and the 
ſea; and Petrarch ſighs an indignant complaint, 
that the ancient capital of the world ſhould 
adorn from her own bowels the ſlothful luxury 
of Naples (31). But theſe examples of plunder 

or 


(29) For the ſpoils of Ravenna (muſiva atque marmora) ſee the 
original grant of pope Adrian I. to Charlemagne (Codex Carolin. 
piſs Ixvii. in Muratori, __ Ital. tom. iii. P. ii. p. 223.). 

(30) I ſhall quote the authentic teſtimony of the Saxon poet (A. 
D. 887—899), de Rebus geſtis Caroli magni, i. v. 437—440. in the 
Hiſtorians of France (tom. v. p. 180.) : 

Ad quz marmoreas præſtabat Rom a columnas, 
Quaſdam præcipuas pulchra Ravenna dedit. 
De tam longinqua poterit regione vetuſtas 
Illius ornatum Francia ferre tibi. 
And 1 ſhall add, from the Chronicle of Sigebert (Hiſtorians of France, 
tom. v. p. 378.), extruxit etiam Aquiſgrani baſilicam plurimæ pulchri- 
tudinis, ad cujus ſtructuram a Rom a et Ravenna columnas et mar- 
mora devehi — 

(31) I cannot refuſe to tranſcribe a long prongs of Petrarch (Opp. 
p. 536, 537. in Epiſtola hortatoria ad Nicolaum Laurentium); it is ſo 
ſtrong and full to the point: Nec pudor aut pietas continuit quominus 
impii ſpoliata Dei templa, occupatas arces, opes publicas, regiones urbis, 
atque hozores magiſtratium inter ſe diviſos ; (hebeant / quam unã in 
re, turbulenti ac ſeditioſi homines et totius reliquæ vitz conſiliis et 

| rationibus 
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or purchaſe were rare in the darker ages; and 
the Romans, alone and unenvied, might have 
applied to their private or public uſe the re- 
maining ſtructures of antiquity, if in their pre- 
ſent form and ſituation they had not been uſeleſs 
in a great meaſure to the city and its inhabi- 


tants. The walls ſtill deſcribed the old circum- 


ference, but the city had deſcended from the 
ſeven hills into the Campus Martius; and ſome 
of the nobleſt monuments which had braved 
the injuries of time were left in a deſert, far 
remote from the habitations of mankind. The 
palaces of the ſenators were no longer adapted 
to the manners or fortunes of their indigent 
ſucceſſors: the uſe of baths (32) and porticoes 
was forgotten: in the ſixth century, the games 
of the theatre, amphitheatre, and circus, had 
been 1 ſome temples were devoted 
to the prevailing worſhip ; but the Chriſtian 
churches preferred the holy figure of the crols ; 
and faſhion, or reaſon, had diſtributed after a 
peculiar model the cells and offices of the 
cloyſter. Under the eccleſiaſtical reign, the 
number of theſe pious foundations was enor- 
mouſly multiplied; and the city was crowded 
with forty monaſteries of men, twenty of wo- 

men, 


rationibus diſcordes, inhumani fœderis ſtupendi ſocietate convenerant, 
in pontes et mœnia atque immeritos lapides deſzvirent. Denique poſt 
vi vel ſenio collapſa palatia, quz quondam ingentes tenuerunt viri, 
poſt diruptos arcus triumphales (unde majores 13 forſitan corrue- 
runt), de ipſius vetuſtatis ac propriæ impietatis fragminibus vilem 
2 turpi mercimonio captare non puduit. Itaque nunc, heu 

olor ! heu ſcelus indignum ! de veſtris marmoreis columnis, de limi- 
nibus templorum (ad quz nuper ex orbe toto concurſus devotiſſimus 
fiebat), de imaginibus ſepulchrorum ſub quibus patrum veſtrorum ve- 
nerabilis civis (cinis ) erat, ut reliquas ſileam, deſidioſa Neapolis 
adornatur. Sic paullatim ruinæ ipſz deficiunt. Yet king Robert 
was the friend of Petrarch. 

(32) Yet Charlemagne waſhed and ſwam at Aix la Chapelle 
with an hundred of his courtiers (Eginkart, c. 22. p. 108, 109.), and 
Muratori deſcribes as late as the year 814, the poblic baths which 
were built at Spoleto in Italy (Annali, tom. vi. p. 416.). 
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men, and ſixty chapters and colleges of canons 
and pneſts (33), who aggravated, inſtead of 
relieving, the depopulation of the tenth century. 
But if the forms of ancient architecture were 
diſregarded by a people inſenſible of their uſe 
and beauty, the plentiful materials were applied 
to every call of neceſſity or ſuperſtition; till 
the faireſt columns of the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders, the richeſt marbles of Paros and Nu- 
midia, were degraded, perhaps to the ſupport 
of a convent or a ſtable. The daily havock 
which is perpetrated by the Turks in the cities 
of Greece and Aſia, may afford a melancholy 
example; and in the gradual deſtruction of the 
monuments of Rome, Sixtus the fifth may alone 
be excuſed for employing the ſtones of the Sep- 
tizonium in the glorious edifice of St. Pe- 
ter's (34). A fragment, a ruin, howloever 
mangled or profaned, may be viewed with 
| pleaſure and regret ; but the greater part of 
the marble was deprived of ſubſtance, as well 
as of place and proportion; it was burnt to 
lime for the purpoſe of cement. Since the ar- 
rival of Poggius, the temple of Concord (35), 
and many capital ſtructures, had vaniſhed from 
his eyes; and an epigram of the ſame age ex- 
preſſes a juſt and pious fear, that the continu- 
ance of this practice would finally annihilate all 
the 


(33) See the Annals of Italy, A. D. g88. For this and the pre- 
ceding fact, Muratori himſelf is indebted to the Benedictine hiſtory 
of Pere Mabillon, | 

34) Vita di Siſto Quinto, da Gregorio Leti, tom. iii. p. 50. 

(34 Porticus ædis Concordiæ, quam cum primum ad urbem acceſh 
vidi fere integram opere marmoreo admodum ſpecioſo: Romani poſt- 
modum ad calcem ædem totam et porticũs partem disjectis columms 
ſunt demoliti (p- 12.). The temple of Concord was therefore not de- 
ſtroyed by a ſedition in the 13th century, as I have read in a MS. trea- 
tiſe del' Governo civile di Rome, lent me formerly at Rome, and aſ- 
cribed (1 believe falſely) to the celebrated Gravina. Poggius likewiſe 
affirms, that the ſepulchre of Cecilia Metella was burnt for lime (p. 


19, 20.) 
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the monuments of antiquity (36). The ſmall- 
neſs of their numbers was the ſole check on 
the demands and depredations of the Romans. 
The imagination of Petrarch might create the 
| preſence of a mighty people (37); and I heſi- 
tate to believe, that, even in the fourteenth 
century, they could be reduced to a contemp- 
tible liſt of thirty-three thouſand inhabitants. 
From that period to the reign of Leo the tenth, 
if they multiplied to the amount of eighty-five 
thouſand (38), the encreaſe of citizens was in 
ſome degree pernicious to the ancient city. 
ABR Lani IV. I have reſerved for the laſt, the moſt 
rels of the potent and forcible cauſe of deſtruction, the 
Romans. domeſtic hoſtilities of the Romans themſelves. 
Under the dominion of the Greek and French 
emperors, the peace of the city was diſturbed 
by accidental, though frequent, ſeditions: it 
is from the decline of the latter, from the be- 
ginning of the tenth century, that we may date 
the licentiouſneſs of private war, which violated 
with impunity the laws of the Code and the Goſ- 
pel; without reſpecting the majeſty of the ab- 
ſent ſovereign, or the preſence and perſon of 
the vicar of Chriſt. In a dark period of five 
hundred years, Rome was perpetually afflicted 


by 


(36) Compoſed by Eneas Sylvius, afterwards pope Pius II. and 
8 by Mabillon from a MS. of the queen of Sweden (Mu- 
um Italicum, tom. i. p. 97.)- 


Oblectat me, Roma, tuas hoſtel ruinas ; 
Ex cujus laps gloria priſca 2 

Sed tuus hic populus muris defoſſa vetuſtis 
Calcit in obſequium marmora dura coquit. 

Impĩa tercentum ſi fic gens egerit annos 
Nullum hinc indicium nobilitatis erit. 


(37) Vagabamur pariter in ill urbe tam magna; quæ, cum propter 
fpatium vacua videretur, populum habet immenſum (Opp. p. 605. 
Epiſt. Familiares, ii. 14.)- a 
| (38) Theſe ſtates of the population of Rome at different periods, 
. are derived from an ingenious treatiſe. of the phyſician Lanciſi, de 
% Romani Cœli Qualitatibus (p. 123. ). 
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by the ſanguinary quarrels of the nobles and 
the people, the Guelphs and Ghibelines, the 
Colonna and Urſini; and if much has efcaped 
the knowledge, and much 1s unworthy of the 
notice, of hiſtory, I have expoſed in the two 
preceding chapters, the cauſes and effects of the 
public diſorders. At ſuch a time, when every 
quarrel was decided by the ſword ; and none 
could truſt their lives or properties to the im- 
potence of law; the powerful citizens were 
armed for ſafety or offence, againſt the domeſtic 
enemies, whom they feared or hated. Except 
Venice alone, the ſame dangers and deſigns 
were common to all the free republics of Italy ; 
and the nobles uſurped the prerogative of for- 
tifying their houſes, and ereing ſtrong tow- 
ers (39) that were capable of reſiſting a ſudden 
attack. The cities were filled with theſe hoſtile 
edifices ; and the example of Lucca, which con- 
tained three hundred towers ; her law, which 
confined their height to the meaſure of four- 
ſcore feet, may be extended with ſuitable lati- 
tude to the more opulent and populous ſtates. 
The firſt ſtep of the ſenator Brancaleone in the 
eſtabliſhment of peace and juſtice, was to de- 
mohſh (as we bave already feen) one hundred 
and forty of the towers of Rome ; and, in the 
laſt days of anarchy and diſcord, as late as the 
reign of Martin the fifth, forty-four ſtill ſtood 
in one of the thirteen or fourteen regions of the 
city. To this miſchievous purpoſe, the remains 
of antiquity were moſt readily adapted: the tem- 
ples and arches afforded a broad and fold baſis 

Vor. XII. B b for 


(39) All the facts that relate to the towers at Rome, and in other 
free cities of Italy, may be found in the laborious and entertaini 
compilation of Muratori, Antiquitates Italiz medii Evi, diſſertat. 
xxvi. (tom. ii. p. 493—496. of the Latin, tom. i. p. 446. of the Ita- 
lian work, 
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for the new ſtructures of brick and ſtone; and 
we can name the modern turrets that were raiſed 
on the triumphal monuments of Julius Cæſar, 
Titus, and the Antonines (40). With ſome 
flight alterations, a theatre, an amphitheatre, 
a mauſoleum, was transformed into a ſtrong 
and ſpacious citadel. I need not repeat, that 
the mole of Adrian has aſſumed the title and 
form of the caſtle of St. Angelo (41); the Sep- 
tizonium of Severus was capable of ſtanding 
againſt a royal army (42) ; the ſepulchre of 
Metella has funk under its ontworks (43); the 
theatres of Pompey and Marcellus were occu- 
pied by the Savelli and Urſin families (44); 
and the rough fortreſs has been gradually ſof. 
tened to the ſplendour and elegance of an Ita- 
lian palace. Even the churches were encom- 
_ paſſed with arms and bulwarks, and the military 
engines on the roof of St. Peter's were the ter- 
ror of the Vatican and the ſcandal of the Chriſ- 
N tian 


(400) As for inſtance, Templum Jani nunc dicitur, turris Centii 
Frangipanis; et ſane Jano impoſitæ turris lateritiæ conſpicua hodie- 
que veſtigia ſuperſunt (Montfaucon Diarium Italicum, p. 186.). The 
anonymous writer (p. 285.) enumerates, arcus Titi, turris Cartularia ; 
Arcus Julii Cæſaris et Senatorum, turtes de Bratis; arcus Antonini, 
turris de Coſectis, &c. | h 
(41) Hadriani molem . . . magna ex parte Romanorum injuria.. ; . 
diſturbavit : quod certe funditus evertiſſent, ſi eorum manibus pervia, 
abſumptis grandibus ſaxis, reliqua moles exſtitiſſet (Poggius de Varie- 
tate Fortunæ, p. 12.). | 

(42) Againſt the emperor Henry IV. (Muratori, Annali d'Italia, 
tom. ix. p. 147+). | 
| (43) 1 muſt copy an important paſſage of Montfaucon : Turris 
ingens rotunda . .. . Cæciliæ Metellz. ., . ſepulchrum erat, cujus 

muri tam ſolidi, ut ſpatium perquam minimum intus vacuum ſu- 
pork: et Terre di Brve dicitur, a boum capitibus muro inſcriptis. 
uic ſequiori ævo, tempore inteſtinorum bellorum, cen urbecula ad- 
juncta fuit, cujus mœnia et turres etiamnum viſuntur ; ita ut ſepul- 
chrum Metellz quaſi arx oppiduli fuerit. Ferventibus in urbe parti- 
bus, cum Urſinj atque Colùmnenſes mutuis cladibus perniciem infer. 
rent > wa in utriuſve partis ditionem cederet magni momenti erat 
(p. 142.) ; | 
430 See the teſtimonies of Donatus, Nardini, and Montfaucon. 
In the Savelli palace, the remains of the theatre of Marcellus are ſtill 
great and coptbienans. cry þ | £26k 
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tian world. Whatever is fortified will be at- 


tacked; and whatever 1s attacked may be de- 
ſtroyed. Could the Romans have wreſted from 
the popes the caſtle of St. Angelo, they had 
reſolved by a public degree to annihilate that 


monument of ſervitude. Every building of 


defence was expoſed to a ſiege; and in every 
ſiege the arts and engines of deſtruction were 
laboriouſly employed. After the death of Ni- 
cholas the fourth, Rome, without a ſovereign 
Or a ſenate, was abandoned fix months to the 
fury of civil war. The houſes,” ſays a car- 
dinal and poet of the times (4.5), © were cruſhed 
„by the weight and velocity of enormous 
<« ſtones (46); the walls were perforated by the 
** {trokes of the battering- ram; the towers were 
involved in fire and ſmoke; and the aſſailants 
<« were ſtimulated by rapine and revenge.“ The 
work was conſummated by the tyranny of the 
laws; and the factions of Italy alternately ex- 
erciſed a blind and thoughtleſs vengeance on 
their adverſaries, whoſe houſes and caſtles they 
razed to the ground (47). In comparing the 
days of foreign, with the ages of domeſtic, hol- 
tility, we muſt pronounce, that the latter have 


B p 2 been 


(45) James cardinal of St. George, ad velum aureum, in his me- 
trical Life of pope Celeſtin V. (Muratori, Script. Ital, ton. i. P. 
iii. p. 621, J. i. c. 1. ver. 132, &c.) 

Hoc dixiſſe ſat eſt, Romam caruiſſe Senat d 
Menſibus exactis heu ſex; belloque vocatum f veca tet 
In ſcelus, in ſocios fraternaque vulnera patres: 
Tormentis jeciſſe viros immania ſaxa; 

Perfodiſſe So trabibus, feciſſe ruinas — 
Ignibus; incenſas turres, obſcurataque fumo 

Lumina vicino, quo ſit ſpoliata ſupellex. 

(46) Muratori (Diſſertaz ione ſopra le Antichita Italiane, tom. i. p. 
427—431.) finds, that ſtone bullets of two or three hundred pounds 
weight were not uncommen ; and they are fometimes computed at 
xii or xviii cantari of Genoa, each cantaro weighing 150 pounds. 

(47) The 6th law of the Viſconti prohibits this common and miſ- 
chievous practice; and ſtrictly enjoins, that the houſes of baniſhed 
citizens ſhould be preſerved pro communi utilitate (Gualvaneus de la 
Flamma, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xii. p. 1941). 
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been far more ruinous to the city, and our opi- 
nion is confirmed by the evidence of Petrarch. 
« Behold, ſays the laureat, © the relics of 
* Rome, the image of her priſtine greatneſs ! 
« neither time nor the Barharian can boaſt the 
« merit of this ſtupendous deſtruction : it was 
« perpetrated by her own citizens, by the moſt 
* illuſtrious of her ſons; and your anceſtors (he 
“ writes to a noble Annibaldi) bave done with 
* the battering-ram, what the Punic hero could 
e not accompliſh with the ſword (48).” The 
mfluence of the two laſt principles of decay 
muſt in ſome degree be wulüpfied by och 
other ; ſince the houſes and towers, which were 
ſubverted by civil war, required a new and 
perpetual ſupply from the monuments of an- 
tiquity. 

Theſe general obſervations may be ſeparately 


applied to the amphitheatre of Titus, which has 


obtained the name of the Coris xu (49), either 
from its magnitude or from Nero's coloſſal ſta- 
tue : an edifice, had it been left to time and 
nature, which might perhaps bave claimed an 
;;;ö* ͤ GL 


48) Petrarch thus addreſſes his friend who, with ſhame and tears, 
had ſhewn him the mcenia, lacerz ſpecimen miſerabile Rome, and 
declared his own intention of reſtoring them (Carmina Latina, 1. ii. 
epiſt. Paulo Annibalenſi, xii. p. 97, 98.): | N 


Nec te parva manet ſervatis fama ruinis 

uanta quod integræ fuit olim gloria Romæ 
Reliquiz teſtantur adhuc; quas longior ætas 
Frangere non valuit; non vis aut ira cruenti 
Hoſtis, ab egregiis franguntur civibus heu! heu ! 

|  Quod ile nequivit (Hannibal) 
Perficit hic aries. - . 

(49) The fourth part of the Verona Illuſtrata of the Marquis 
Maffei, profeſſedly / treats of amphitheatres, particularly thoſe oP 
Rome * Verona, of their dimenſions, wooden galleries. & c. It 1s 
from magnitude that he derives the name of 2 or Calſcum: fince 
the ſame appellation was applied to the amphitheatre of * 
out the aid of a coloſſal ſtatue; ſince that of Nero was erected in the 
court (in atrio) of his palace, and not in the Coliſeum (P. iv. p. 15— 
19. I. i. Co 4+) 7. g 
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eternal duration. The curious antiquaries, who 
have computed the numbers and ſeats, are diſ- 
poſed to beheve, that above the upper row of 
ſtone ſteps, the amphitheatre was encircled 
and elevated with ſeveral ſtages of wooden gal- 
leries, which were repeatedly conſumed by 
fire, and reſtored by the emperors. Whatever 
was precious, or portable, or profane, the ſta- 
tues of gods and heroes, and the coſtly orna- 
ments of ſculpture, which were caſt in braſs, or 
overſpread with leaves of filver and gold, be- 
came the firſt prey of conqueſt or fanaticiſm, 
of the avarice of the Barbarians or the Chriſ- 
tians. In the maſly ſtones of the Coliſeum, many 

holes are diſcerned; and the two moſt proba- 
ble conjectures repreſent the various accidents of 
its decay. Theſe ſtones were connected by ſolid 
links of braſs or iron, nor had the eye of rapine 
overlooked the value of the baſer metals (50): 
the vacant ſpace was converted into a fair or 
market ; the artiſans of the Coliſeum are menti- 
oned in an ancient ſurvey; and the chaſms 
were perforated or enlarged to receive the poles 
that ſupported the ſhops or tents of the me- 
chanic trades (51). Reduced to its naked ma- 
jeſty, the Flavian amphitheatre was contem- 
plated with awe and admiration by the pilgrims 
of the North ; and their rude enthuſiaſm broke 
forth in a ſublime proverbial expreſſion, which 
1s recorded 1n the eighth century, in the frag- 
ments of the venerable Bede: © As long as 
ce the Coliſeum ſtands, Rome ſhall ſtand ; when 
| e the 


(so) Joſeph Maria Suares, a learned biſhop, and the author of an 
hiſtory of Præneſte, has compoſed a ſeparate diſſertation on the ſeven 
or eight probable cauſes of theſe holes, which has been ſince reprinted 
in the Roman Thefaurus of Sallengre. Montfaucon (Diarium, p. 
233.) pronounces the rapine of the Barbarians to be the unam germa- 
namque cauſam foraminum. RON 

(51) Donatus, Roma Vetus et Nova, p. 285. 
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% the Colifeum falls, Rome will fall; when 
“ Rome falls, the world will fall (52).“ In 
the modern ſyſtem of war, a fituation com- 
manded by the three hills would not be choſen 
for a fortreſs ; but the ſtrength of the walls and 
archers could reſiſt the engines of aſſault; a 
numerous garriſon might be lodged in the en- 
cloſure; and while one faction oceupied the 
Vatican and the Capitol, the other was in- 
trenched in the Lateran and the Coliſeum (53). 
The abolition at Rome of the ancient games 
muſt be underſtood with ſome latitude ; and 
the carnival ſports, of the Teftacean mount 
and the Circus Agonalis (54), were regulated 
by the law (55) or cuſtom of the city. Ihe ſe- 
nator preſided with dignity and pomp to adjudge 
and diſtribute the prizes, the gold ring, or the 
pallium (56), as it was ſtyled, of cloth or filk. 
& | A tribute 


Cry ne ſtabit Colyſeus, flabit et Roma; quando cadet Co- 
iyſeus, cadet Roma; quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus (Beda in 
Excerptis ſeu Collectaneis apud Ducange Gloſſar. med. et infimæ Lati- 
nitatis, tom. ii. p. 407. edit. Baſil). This ſaying mult be aſcribed to 
the Anglo-Saxon pilgrims who vifited Rome before the year 735, 
the zra of Bede's . for I do not believe that our venerable 
"monk ever paſſed the ſea. 

(83) I cannot recover in Muratori's original Lives of the Popes 
— Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. P. i.) the paſſage that atteſts this 
Hoſtile partition, which mult be applied to the end of the 1 1th or the 
beginning of the 12th century. 

(84) Although the ſtructure of the Circus Agonalis be deſtroyed, 
it Nillretains its form and name (Agona, Nagona, Navona) : and the 
interior ſpace affords a ſufficient leve] for the purpoſe of racing. 
But the Monte Teftaceo, that ftrange pile of bined potevry, ſeems 
only adapted for the annual practice of hurling from top to bottom 


- Tome waggon-loads of live hogs for the diverſion of the populace 


(Statuta Urbis Romæ, p. 186.) 

\ (55) See the Statuta Urbis Remz, I. iii. c. 87, 88, 89. p. 185g, 186. 
IT have already given an idea of this municipal code. The races of Na- 
gona and Monte Teſtaceo are likewiſe mentioned in the Diary of Pe- 
ter Antonius from 1404 to 1417 (Muratori, Script. Rerum Itulicarupr, 
tom. — ding hit? 05ontss, ; ; 
/ + (56) Pallium, which Menage ſo fooliſhly derives from Falmarium, 
is an eaſy extenſion of the idea and the words, from the robe or 
cloak, to the materials, and from thence to their application as“ 
prize (Muratori, diſſert. xxxiii.). 
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A tribute on the Jews ſupplied the annual ex- 
pence (57); and the races, on foot, on horſe- 
back, or in chariots, were ennobled by a tilt 
and tournament of ſeventy-two of the Roman 
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youth. In the year one thouſand three hun- 4 bull. Hcaſt 
dred and thirty-two, a bull-feaſt, after the faſh-!n the Coli- 
ion of the Moors and Spaniards, was cele-A. D. 1333. 


brated in the Coliſeum itſelf; and the living SePtenber 


manners are painted 1n a diary of the times 
(58). A convenient order of benches was 
reſtored ; and a general proclamation, as far 
as Rimini and Ravenna, invited the nobles to 
exerciſe their {kill and courage in this perilous 
adventure. The Roman ladies were marſhal- 
Jed in three ſquadrons, and ſeated in three 
balconies, which on this day, the third of Sep- 
tember, were lined with ſcarlet cloth. The 
fair Jacova di Rovere led the matrons from 
beyond the Tyber, a pure and native race, 
who ſtill repreſent the features and character 
of antiquity. The remainder of the city was 
divided as uſual between the Colonna and 
Urſini: the two factions were proud of the 
number and beauty of their female bands : the 
charms of Savella Urſin are mentioned with 
praiſe ; and the Colonna regretted the abſence 
of the youngeſt of their houle, who had ſprain- 
ed her ancle in the garden of Nero's tower. 


The lots of the champions were drawn by an 
| old 


(57) For theſe expences, the Jews of Rome paid each year 1130 
florins, of which the odd thirty repreſented the piece of filver tor 
which Judas had betrayed his maſter to their anceſtors. There was 
a foot-race of Jewiſh, as well as of Chriſtian youths (Statuca Urbis, 


ibidem). ; 

(0 This extraordinary bull-feaſt in the Coliſeum, is deſcribed 
from tradition, rather than memory, by Ludovico Buonconte Mo 
naldeſco, in the moſt ancient fragments of Roman annals (Muratori, 
Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xii. p. 535, $36.): and however 
fanciful they may ſeem, they are deeply marked with the colours of 


truth and nature. | 
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old and reſpeQable citizen; and they deſcended 
into the arena, or pit, to encounter the wild- 
bulls, on foot as it ſhould ſeem, with a fin- 
gle ſpear. Amidſt the crowd, our annaliſt has 
ſelected the names, colours, and devices, of 
twenty of the moſt conſpicuous knights. Se- 
veral of the names are the moſt illuſtrious of 
Rome and the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; Malateſta, 


Polenta, della Valle, Cafarello, Savelli, Capoc- 


cio, Conti, Annibaldi, Altieri, Corſi; the co- 
lours were adapted to their taſte and ſituation 
the devices are expreflive of hope or deſparr, 
and breathe the ſpirit of gallantry and arms. 
* I am alone, like the youngeſt of the Horatn,” 
the confidence of an intrepid ſtranger : © I live. 
« diſconſolate,” a weeping widower : I burn 
* under the afhes,” a difcreet lover : © I adore 
Lavinia, or Lucretia,“ the ambiguous decla- 
ration of a modern paſſion : © My faith is as 
pure,“ the motto of a white livery ; © Who 
* is ſtronger than myſelf?” of a lion's hide: 
If I am drowned in. blood, what a pleaſant 
death,“ the wiſh of ferocious courage. The 
ride or prudence of the Urſini reſtramed them 

rom the field, which was occupied by three of 

their bereditary rivals, whoſe infcriptions de- 
noted the lofty greatneſs of the Colonna name : 
* Though fad, I am firong:” © Strong as I 
« am great:” „If J fall,” addreſſing himſelf 
to the ſpeQators, “ you fall with me: —inti- 
mating (ſays the contemporary writer) that 
while the other families were the ſubjects of the 
Vatican, they alone were the ſupporters of the 
Capitol. The combats of the amphitheatre 
were dangerous and bloody. Every champi- 
on ſucceſſively encountered a wild bull; and 
the victory may be aſcribed to the quadru- 
pedes, fince no more than eleven were left on 
the 
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the field, with the loſs of nine wounded and 
eighteen killed on the fide of their adverſaries. 
Some of the nobleſt families might mourn, but 
the pomp of the funerals, in the churches of 
St. John Lateran and St. Maria Maggiore, af- 
forded a ſecond holiday to the people. Doubt- 
leſs it was not in ſuch conflifts that the blood 
of the Romans ſhould have been ſhed; yet 
in blaming their raſnneſs, we are compelled to 
applaud their gallantry ; and the noble volun- 
teers, who diſplay their magnificence, and riſk 
their lives, under the balcomes of the fair, 
excite a more generous ſympathy than the 
thouſands of captives and malefactors who 
were reluctantly dragged to the fcene of 
ſlaughter (59). 
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This uſe of the amphitheatre was a rare, 1,juries, 


perhaps a ſingular, feſtival : the demand for 
the materials was a daily and continual want, 
which the citizens could gratify without ref- 
rail or remorſe. In the fourteenth century, 
a ſcandalous a& of concord fecured to both 
factions the privilege of extracting ſtones from 
the free and common quarry of the Coliſe- 
um (60); and Poggius laments that the grea- 
ter part of theſe ſtones had been burnt to lime 
by the folly of the Romans (61). To check 
this abuſe, and to prevent the nocturnal crimes 
that might be perpetrated in the vaſt and gloo- 


=_y 


(59) Muratori has given a ſeparate diſſertation (the xxixth] to 
the games of the Italians in the middle ages. 

(60) In a conciſe but inſtructive memoir, the abbe Barthelem 
(Memoires de VAcademie des Inſcriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 685. 
has mentioned this agreement of the factions of the xivth century, de 
'Tiburtino faciendo in the Coliſeum, from an original act in the 
archives of Rome. * 
| (61) Coliſeum .... ob ſtultitiam Romanorum majors ex parte ad 
calcem de'ctum, ſays the indignant Poggius (p. 17.) : but his expreL- 
uon, too ſtrong for the preſent age, muſt be very tenderly applied 
to che xvth ceutnry. | 
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my receſs, Eugenius the fourth ſurrounded it 
with a wall; aud, by a charter long extant, 
granted both the ground and edifice to the 
monks of an adjacent convent (62). After his 
death, the wall was overthrown in a tumult of 
the people; and had they themſelves reſpected 
the nobleſt monument of their fathers, they 
might bave juſtified the reſolve that it ſhould 
never be degraded to private property. The 
inſide was damaged; but in the middle of the 
fixteenth century, an æra of taſte and learning, 
the exterior circumference of one thouſand fix 
hundred and twelve feet was ſtill entire and in- 
violate; a triple elevation of fourſcore arches, 
which roſe to the height of one hundred and 
eight feet. Of the preſent ruin, the nephews 
of Paul the third are the guilty agents; and 
every traveller who views the Farneſe palace 
may curſe the ſacrilege and luxury of theſe up- 
ſtart princes (63). A ſimilar reproach is ap- 
plied to the Barberini; and the repetition of in- 
jury might be dreaded from 2 reign, till 
the Coliſeum was placed under the ſafeguard of 
religion, by the moſt liberal of the pontiffs, 
Benedict the fourteenth, who conſecrated a ſpot 
which perſecution and fable had ſtained with 
the blood of ſo many Chriſtian martyrs (6a. 

| hen 


£62) Of the Olivetan monks, Montfaucon (p. 142.) affirms this 
fact from the memorials of Flaminius Vacca (No 72.). They till 
hoped, on ſome future occaſion, to revive and vindicate their 
ant. 
(63) After meaſuring the priſcus amphitheatri gyrus, Montfaucon 
(p- 21 only adds, that it was entire under Paul III.; tacendo 
amat. Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. xiv. p. 371.) more freely 
reports the guilt of the Farneſe pope, and the indignation of the 
Roman people. Againſt the nephews of Urban VIII. I have no 
other evidence than the vulgar ſaying, Quod non fecerunt 
* Barbari, fecere Barbarini,” which was perhaps ſuggeſted by the 
teſemblance of the words. 
(64) As an *. wg and a prieſt, Montfaucon thus deprecates 
the ruin of the Coliſeum : Quad fi non ſuopte merito _ ul- 
itudine 
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When Petrarch firſt gratified his eyes with # 1gnorance 
view of thoſe monuments, whoſe ſcattered" barbs 
fragments ſo far ſurpaſs the moſt eloquent Romans. 
deſcriptions, he was aſtoniſned at the ſupine 
indifference (65) of the Romans themſelves 
(66) ; he was humbled rather than elated by the 
diſcovery, that, except his friend Rienzi and 
one of the Colonna, a ſtranger of the Rhone 
was more converſant with theſe antiquities 
than the nobles and natives of the metropolis 
(67). The ignorance and credulity of the Ro- 
mans are elaborately diſplayed in the old ſurvey 
of the city which was compoſed ahout the be- 
pinning of the thirteenth century; and, with- 
out dwelling on the manifold errors of name 
and place, the legend of the Capitol (68) may 
provoke a ſmile of contempt and mdignation. 

The Capitol,” ſays the anonymous writer, 
cc 18 


chritudine dignum ſuiſſet quod improbas arceret manus, indigna res 
ntique in locum tot martyrum cruore facrum tantopere fævi- 
tum eſle, 9 | 

(65) Yet the Statutes of Rome (I. iii. c. 81. p. 182.) impoſe 2 
fine of 500 aurei on whoſoever ſhall demolifh any ancient edifice, ne 
ruinis civitas deformetur, et ut antiqua ædificia decorem urbis per- 
petuo repreſentent. 

(66) In his firſt vifit to Rome (A. D. 1337. Sce Memoires ſur 
Petrarque, tom, i. p. 322, &c.), Petrarch is ſtruck mute miracule 
rerum tantarum, et ſtuporis mole obrutus . . . Præſentia vero, mi- 
rum dias, nihil imminuit : vere major fuit Roma majoreſque ſunt 


reliquiz quam rebar. Jam non orbem ab hic urbe itum, fed 
ram ſero domitum, miror (Opp. p. 605. Familiares, ii. 14. Joanni 
Columnæ). | 


(67) He excepts and praiſes the rare knowledge of John Colonna. 
Qui enim hodie magis ignari rerum Romanarum, quam Ro- 
mani cives? Invitus dico nuſquam minus Roma coghoſeitur quam 
Rom. . | G VS . 

(68) After the deſcription of the Capitol, he adds, ſtatuæ erant 
quot ſunt mundi provinciz ; et habebat | tintinnabulum ad 
collum. Et erant ita per magicam artem diſpoſitæ, ut quando aliqua | 
regio Romano Imperio rebellis erat, ſtatim imago illius provinciz | | 
vertebat ſe contra illam ; unde tintinnabulum reſonabat quod pende- 
dat ad collum ; tuncque vates Capitolii qui erant cuſtodes ſenatui, 
&c. He mentions an example of the Saxons and Suevi, who, aftet 
they had been ſubdued by AgTIPP3, again rebelled ; tintinnabulum | 


ſonuit ; ſacerdos qui erat in ſpeculo in hebdomadi ſenatoribus nun- 
tiavit : Agrippa marched back and reduced the — Perſians (A no- 
nym. in Montfaucon, p. 297, 298.). 
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is ſo named as being the head of the world; 
* where the conſuls and ſenators formerly re- 
« {ided for the government of the city and the 
« globe. The ſtrong and lofty walls were co- 
*vered with glaſs and gold, and crowned with 
« a roof of the richeſt and moſt curious carv- 
“ing. Below the citadel ſtood a palace, of 
« gold for the greateſt part, decorated with 
« precious ſtones, and whoſe value might be 
e eſteemed at one third of the world itſelf. 
The ſtatues of all the provinces were ar- 
ranged in order, each with a ſmall bell ſuſ- 
« pended from its neck; and ſuch was the con- 
* trivance of art magic (69), that if the pro- 
« vince rebelled againſt Rome, the ſtatue turn- 
ed round to that quarter of the heavens, 
the bell rang, the prophet of the Capitol re- 
ported the prodigy, and the ſenate was ad- 
% moniſhed of the impending danger.” A 
ſecond example of leſs importance, though of 
equal abſurdity, may be drawn from the two 
marble horſes, led by two naked youths, which 
have fince been tranſported from the baths of 
Conſtantine to the 2. eng hill. The ground- 
leſs application of the names of Phidias and 
Praxiteles may perhaps be excuſed ; but theſe 
Grecian ſculptors ſhould not have been remo- 
ved above four hundred years from the age of 
Pericles to that of Tiberius : they ſhould not 
have been transformed into two philoſophers 
or magicians, whoſe nakedneſs was the ſymbol 
of truth and knowledge, who revealed to the 

| emperor 


69) The fame writer affirms, that Virgil captus a Romanis invi- 
ſibiliter exiit, ivitque 8 A Roman magician, in the xith 
century, is introduced by William of Malmſbury (de Geſtis Regum 
Anglorum, I. ii. p. 86.); and in the time of Flaminius Vacca 
(No. 81. 103.) it was the wy 4 belief that the ſtrangers (the Geb. 
invoked the dæmons for the diſcovery of hidden treaſures. 
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emperor his moſt ſecret actions; and, after re- 
fuſing all pecuniary recompenſe, ſolicited the 
honour of leaving this eternal monument of 
themſelves (70). Thus awake to the power of 
magic, the Romans were inſenſible to the 
beauties of art: no more than five ftatues 
were viſible to the eyes of Poggius; and of 
the multitudes which chance or deſign had bu- 
ried under the ruins, the reſurrection was fortu- 
nately delayed till a ſafer and more enlighte- 
ned age (71). The Nile, which now adorns 
the Vatican, had been explored by ſome labou- 
rers in digging a vineyard near the temple, or 
convent, of the Minerva; but the impatient 
proprietor, who was tormented by ſome vi- 
ſits of curioſity, reſtored the unprofitable mar- 
ble to its former grave (72). The diſcovery 
of a ſtatue of Pompey, ten feet in length, was 
the occaſion of a law-ſuit. It had been found 
under a partition-wall : the equitable judge had 
pronounced, that the head ſhould be ſeparated 
from the body to ſatisfy the claims of the con- 
tiguous owners ; and the ſentence would have 
been executed, if the interceſſion of a cardi- 
nal, and the liberality of a pope, had not ref- 

| cued 


(7) Anonym. p- 289. Montfaucon (p. 191.) juſtly obſerves 
that if Alexander be repreſented, theſe ſtatues cannot be the work 
of Phidias (Olympiad Ixxxiii.) or Praxiteles (Olympiad civ.), who 
lived before that conqueror (Plin, Hiſt. Natur. xxxiv. 19. ). ' 

(71) William of Malmſbury (1. ii. p. 86, 87.) relates a marvellous, ö 
diſcovery (A. D. 1046) of Pallas, the ſon of Evander, who had been | 
{lain by Turnus; the perpetual light in his ſepulchre, a Latin epi- N 
taph, the corpſe, yet entire, of a young giant, the enormous j 
wound in his breaſt (peQus perforat ingens), 5 If this fable reſts | 
on the lighteſt foundation, we may pity the bodies, as well as the 
ſtatues, that were expoſed to the air in a barbarous age. | 

*(72) Prope porticum Minervz, ſtatua eſt recubantis, cujus caput | 

' integra efbgie, tantæ magnitudinis, ut ſigna omnia excedat. Qui» 
dani ad plantandos arbores ſcrobes faciens detexit. Ad hoc viſen- 
dum cum plures in dies magis concurrerent, ſtrepitum adeuntium 
. faſtidiumque pertæſus, horti patronus congeſtã humo tezit (Poggius 
de Varietate Fortunæ, p. 12.). 5 f 
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eued the Roman hero from the hands of bis bar- 
barous countrymen (73): 
Reſtoration But the clouds of barbariſm were gradually 
and orn2- diſpelled ; and the peaceful authority of Mar- 
city, tin the fifth and his ſucceſſors, reftored the 
. P. 4e, ornaments of the city as well as the order of 
| the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. The improvements of 
Rome, ſince the fifteenth century, have not 
been the ſpontaneous produce of freedom and 
induſtry. The firſt and moſt natural root of 
a great city, is the labour and populouſneſs 
of the adjacent country, which ſupplies the 
materials of ſubſiſtence, of manufactures, and of 
foreign trade. But the greater part of the Cam- 
pagua of Rome is reduced to a dreary and de- 
folate wilderneſs: the overgrown eſtates of the 
princes and the clergy are cultivated by the lazy 
hands of indigent and hopeleſs vaſſals; and the 
ſcanty harveſts are confined or exported for the 
benefit of a monopoly. A ſecond and more 
artificial cauſe of the growth of a metropolis, 
is the reſidence of a monarch, the expence of 
a luxurious court, and the tributes of depen- 
dent provinces. Thoſe provinces and tributes 
had been loſt in the fall of the empire: and if 
ſome ftreams of the filver of Peru and the gold 
of Braſil have been attracted by the Vatican; 
the revenues of the cardinals, the fees of of- 
fice, the oblations of pilgrims and clients, and 
the remnant of eccleſiaſtical taxes, afford a 
r and precarious ſupply, which maintains 
however the idleneſs of the court and city. 
The population of Rome, far below the mea- 
ſure of the great capitals of Europe, does not 
exceed one hundred and ſeventy thouſand in- 


habitants 


(73) See the Memorials of Flaminius Vacea, No. $7. p. 11, 12. at 
the end of the Roma Antica of Nardini (1704, in 4to). 
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habitants (74); and within the ſpacious in- 
cloſure of the walls, the largeſt portion of the 
ſeven hills 1s overfpread with vineyards and 
ruins. The beauty and ſplendour of the mo- 
dern city may be aſcnbed to the abuſes of the 
government, to the influence of ſuperſtition. 
Each reign (the exceptions are rare) has been 
marked by the rapid elevation of a new family, 
enriched by the childleſs pontiff at the expence 
of the church and country. The palaces of 
theſe fortunate nephews are the moſt coſtly mo- 


numents of elegance and ſervitude ; the perfect 


arts of architecture, painting, and ſculpture, 
have been proſtituted in their ſervice, and 


their galleries and gardens are decorated with 


the moſt precious works of antiquity, which 
taſte or vanity has prompted them to col- 
lea. The eccleſiaſtical revenues were more de- 
cently employed by the popes themſelves in the 
pomp of the Catholic worſhip ; but it is 
ſuperfluous to enumerate their pious foundati- 
ons of altars, chapels, and churches, fince theſe 
lefſer ſtars are eclipſed by the ſun of the Vati- 
can, by the dome of S. Peter, the moſt glori- 
ous ſtructure that ever has been applied to the 
uſe of religion. The ſame of Julius the ſe- 
cond, Leo the tenth, and Sixtus the fifth, is 
accompanied by the ſuperior merit of Braman. 
te and Fontana, of Raphael and Michael- 
Angelo: and the ſame munificence which had 
been diſplayed in palaces and temples, was 
directed with equal zeal to revive and emulate 

the 


(74) In the year 1709, the inhabitants of Rome (without inchu- 
ding eight or ten thouſand Jews) amounted to 138,568 ſouls (Labat, 


Voyages en Eſpagne et en Italie, tom. iii. p. . In 1740 
ce 


they had increaſcd to 146,080 ; and in 1765, I left them, without 


the Jews, 161,899, I am ignorant whether they have ſince conti- 


nued in a progreſſive ate. 
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the labours of antiquity. Proſtrate obeliſks 
were raiſed from the ground, and erected in 
the moſt conſpicuous places, of the eleven 
aqueducts of the Cæſars and conſuls, thres 
were reſtored; the artificial rivers were con- 
ducted over a long ſeries of old, or of new, 
arches, to diſcharge into marble baſins a flood 
of ſalubrious and refreſhing waters: and the 
ſpectator, impatient to aſcend the ſteps of St. 
Peter's, 1s detained by a column of Egyptian 
granite, which riſes between two lofty and per- 
petual fountains, to the height of one hundred 
and twenty feet. The map, the deſcription, - 
the monuments of ancient Rome, have been 
elucidated by the diligence of the antiquarian 
and the ſtudent (75): and the footſteps of he- 
roes, the relics, not of ſuperſtition, but of em- 
pire, are devoutly viſited by a new race of pil- 
grims from the remote, and once ſavage, coun- 
tries of the North. 


Of theſe pilgrims, and of every reader, the 
attention will be excited by an hiſtory of the 
decline 


(75) The Pere Montfancon diſtributes his own obſervations into 
twenty days, he ſhould have Raves them weeks, or months, of his 
viſits to the different parts of the city (Diarium Italicum, c. 8—:0. 
p-. 104—301.). That learned Benedictine reviews the topographers 
of ancient Rome; the firſt efforts of Blondus, Fulvius, Martianus, 
and Faunus, the ſuperior labours of Pyrrhus Ligorius, had his 
learning been equal to his labours; the writings of Onuphrius Panvi- 
nius, qui omnes obſcuravit, and the recent but imperfe&t books 
of Donatus and Nardini. Yet Montfaucon ſtill ſighs for a more 
complete plan and deſcription of the old city, which muſt be 
attained by the three following methods : 1. The meaſurement of 
the ſpace and intervals of the ruins. 2. The ſtudy of inſcriptions, 
and the places where they were found. 3. The inveſtigation of all 
the acts, charters, diaries of the middle ages, which name any ſpot 

r building of Rome. The laborious wo, ſuch as Montſaucon de- 
fired, mult be promoted by princely or public munificence : but 
the great modern plan of Nolli (A. D. 1948.) would furniſh a ſo- 
lid and accurate baſis for the ancient topography of Rome. 
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decline and fall of the Roman empire ; the 
greateſt, png, and moſt awful ſcene, in the 
hiſtory of mankind. The various cauſes and 
progreſſive effects are connected with many 
of the events . moſt intereſting in human an- 
nals: the artful policy of the Cæſars, who long 
maintained the name and image of a free re- 
public; the diſorders of military deſpotiſm ; 
the riſe, eſtabliſhment, and ſects of Chriſtiani- 
ty ; the foundation of Conſtantinople ; the di- 
viſion of the monarchy ; the invaſion and ſet- 
tlements of the Barbarians of Germany and 
Scythia ; the inſtitutions of the civil law ; 
the character and religion of Mahomet ; the 
temporal ſovereignty of the popes ; the reſto- 
ration and decay of the Weſtern empire of 
Charlemagne ; the cruſades of the Latins in the 
Eaſt; the conqueſts of the Saracens and Turks ; 
the ruin of the Greek empire; the ſtate and 
revolutions of Rome in the middle age. The 
hiſtorian may applaud the importance and va- 
riety of his ſubje&t; but, while he is conſcious 
of his own imperfections, he muſt often accuſe 
the deficiency of his materials. It was among 
the ruins of the Capitol, that I firſt conceived 
the idea of a work which has amuſed and 
exerciſed near twenty years of my life, and 
which, however inadequate to my own wiſhes, 
I finally deliver to the curioſity and candour 
of the Public. 


LAUSANNE, 


June 27, 1787. 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


N. B. The Roman Numerals refer to the Volume, 
and the Figures to the Page. 


A 
A B A N, the Saracen, heroiſm of 


his widow, ix. 339. 

Abbaſſides, elevation of the houſe of, to 
the office of caliph of the Saracens, 
x. 24. 

Abdallah, the Saracen, his excurſion to 

lunder the fair of Abyla, ix. 346. 
is African expedition, ix. 388. 

Abdalmalek, caliph of the Saracens, refu- 
ſes tribute to the emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, and eſtabliſhes a natio- 
nal mint, x. 6. 

Abdalrahman, the Saracen, eſtabliſhes 
his throne at Cordova in Spain, 
X. 29. Splendour of his court, 33. 
His eſtimate of his happineſs, 34. 

Abdelaziz,, the Saracen, his treaty wi 
Theodemir the Gothic prince of 
Spain, ix. 415. His death, 419. 

erame, his expedition to France, 
and victories there, x. 19. His 
death, 22. 

Abdel Motalleb, the grandfather of the 
prophet Mahomet, his hiſtory, ix, 
219. 

Abgarus, inquiry into the authenticity 
of his correſpondence with Jeſus 
Chriſt, ix. 92. 

Abgarus, the laſt king of Edeſſa, ſent 
in chains to Rome, 1. 299. 

Ablawius, the confidential præfect un- 
der Conſtantine the Great, a con- 
ſpiracy formed againſt him on that 


Ccai 


emperor's death, iii. 127, Is put to 
death, 129. 

Abu Ayub, his hiſtory, and the venera- 
tion paid to his memory by the 
Mahometans, x. 4. xii. 217. 

Abubeker, the friend of Mahomet, is 
one of his firſt converts, x. 245. 
Flies from Mecca with him, 248. 
Succeeds Mahomet as caliph of the 
Saracens, 285, His character, 30g. 

Abu Caab commands the Andaluſian 
Moors who ſubdued the iſland of 
Crete, x. $0. 

Abu Sphian, prince of Meeca, con- 
ſpires the death of Mahomet, ix. 
248. Battles of Beder and Ohud, 
257, 259. Beſieges Medina with- 
out ſucceſs, 261. Surrenders Mecca 
to Mahomet, and receives him as a 

rophet, 265. 

Abu Taher, the Carmathian, pillages 
Mecca, x. 67. 

rr his account of the ſplendour 
of the caliph Moctader, x. 32. 

Abulpharagius, primate of the Eaſtern 
| apes ſome account of, viii. 319. 

is encomium on wiſdom and learn. 
ing, X. 36. 

Abundantius, general of the Eaſt, and 
patron of the eunuch Eutropius, is 
diſgraced and exiled by him, v. 354. 

Abyla, the fair of, plundered by the 
8 ix. 155 7. b. decribed. 

Abyſſinia, the inhabitants of, deſcri 

A. 334 Their alliance with the 

emperor 


GENERAL 


<mperor Juſtinian, 326. Eccleſiaſ- 
tical hiſtory of, viii. 332. 

A. actus, biſhop of Amida, an uncom- 
mon inſtance of epiſcopal benevo- 
lence, v. 399- 

Achata, its extent, i. 34. 

Acre, the memorable ſiege of, by the 
cruſaders, xi. 129. Finalloſs of, 151. 

Actions, inſtitutes of Juſtinian reſpec- 
ting, viii. 74. 

Afium, a review of Roman affairs after 
the battle of, i. 84. 

Adauctus, the only martyr of diQtinc- 
tion during the perſecution under 
Diocletian, 11. 395. 

Adolphus, the brother of Alaric, brings 
him a reinforcement of troops, v. 
273. Is made count of the domeſ- 
tics to the new emperor Attalus, 281. 
Succeeds his brother as king of the 
Goths, and concludes a peace with 
Honorius, 304- 

Adeption, the two kinds of, under the 
Greek empire, xi. 45. note. 

Adoration of the Roman emperor, cuſ- 
tom of, and derivation of the term, 
x. 108. 

Adorno, the Genoeſe governor of Pho- 
cæa, conveys Amurath II. from 
Aſia to Europe, xii. 47. 

Adrian I. pope, his alliance with Char- 
lemagne againſt the Lombards, ix. 
127. His reception of Charlemagne 
at Rome, 135. Aſſerts the fictitious 
donation of Conſtantine the Great, 


139. 

4 diſtinctions of, and how pu- 
niſned by Auguſtus, viii. 89. By 
the Chriſtian emperors, 92. 

Alia Capitolina founded on mount Si- 
on by Hadrian, ii. 230. | 

Alius Petus, his Tripartite, the oldeſt 
work of Roman juriſprudence, viii. 
22. 

milianut, governor of Pannonia and 
Meæſia, routs the barbarous invaders 
of the empire, and is declared empe- 
ror by his troops, i. 362. 

FRneas of Gaza, his atteſtation of the 
miraculous gift of ſpeech to the Ca- 
tholic confeſſors of Tipaſa, whoſe 
tongues had been cut out, vi. 262. 

ZEneas Sylvius, his account of the im- 
pc of an European cru- 
ade againſt the Turks, xii. 225, 
His epigram on the deſtruction of 
ancient buildings in Rome, 368. 
nete. 
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Ara of the world, remarkable epochas 
in, pointed out, vii. 146. note. 

— — Gelalzan, of the Turks, when 
ſettled, x. 311. 

Aerial tribute, in the Eaſtern empire, 
what, vii. 100. 

ZEtws, ſurnamed the Atheiſt, his cha- 
racter and adventures, iii. 328. 
342. 365. note. 

——, The Roman general under Va- 
lentinian III, his character, vi. 8. 
His treacherous ſcheme to ruin count 
Boniface, 9. Is forced to retire into 
Pannonia, 23. His invitation of the 
Huns into the empire, 34. Seizes 
the adminiſtration of the Weſtern 
empire, 79. His character as given 
by Renatus a cotemporary hiſtorian, 
80. Employs the Huns and Alani 
in the defence of Gaul, 82. Con- 
cludes a peace with Theodoric, 85. 
Raiſes the ſiege of Orleans, 99. 
Battle of Chaſeas, 103. His pru- 
dence on the invaſion of Italy by At- 
tila, 114. Is murdered by Valen- 
tinian, 122. 

Africa, its ſituation and revolutions, 1: 
36. Great revenue raiſed from, b 
the Romans, 228. Progreſs of Chril- 
tianity there, ii. 301. 

——, Is diſtracted with religious diſ- 
cord in the time of Conſtantine the 
Great, iii. 299. Character and re- 
volt of the Circumcellions, 386. 
Oppreſſions of, under the govern- 
ment of count Romanus, iv. 270. 
General ſtate of Africa, 277. 

——, Revolt of count Boniface there 
vi. 9. Arrival of Genſeric king of 
the Vandals, 11. Perſecution of the 
Donatiſts, 14. Devaſtation of, by 
the Vandals, 18. Carthage ſurpri- 
ſed by Genſeric, 25. Perſecution 
of the Catholics, 249. 

——, Expedition of Beliſarius to, vii. 
159. Is recovered by the Romans, 
176. The government of, ſettled 
by Juſtinian, 177. Revolt of the 
troops there, under Stoza, 332. De- 
vaſtation of the war, 336. 

Africa, invaſion of, by the Saracens, ix. 
387: Conqueſt of, by Akbah, 393. 

ecline and extinction of Chriſtiani- 

ty there, 427. Revolt and indepen- 
dence of the Saracens there, x. 69. 

A, the Saracen dynaſty of, x. 


9. 
Axzlai, a Roman lady, patroniſes St. 
Boniface, 
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Boniface, ii. 397. 

Agricila, review of his conduct in Bri- 
tain, i. 6. 

Agriculture, great improvement of, in 
the weſtern countries of the Roman 
empire, i. 74. State of, in the Eaſ- 
tern empire, under Juſtinian, vii. 
83. 

Ajax, the ſepulchre of, how diſtin- 
guiſhed, iii. 10. F 

Atznadin, battle of, between the Sa- 
racens and the Greeks, ix. 335. 

Akbah, the Saracen, his exploits in 
Africa, ix. 393. ä 

Alani, occaſion of theſe people invading 
Alia, ii. 56. Conqueſt of, by the 
Huns, iv. 334. Join the Goths who 
had emigrated into "Thrace, 358. 
See Goths, and Yandals. 

Alaric, the Goth, learns the art of war 
under 'Theodoſius the Great, v. 74. 
Becomes the leader of the Gothic 
revolt, and ravages Greece, 164. 
Eſcapes from Stilicho, 171. Is ap- 
pointed maſter general of the Eaſtern 
Illyricum, 173. His invaſion of Ita- 
ly, 175. ls defeated by Stilicho at 
Pollentia, 182. Is driven out of 
Italy, 185. Is, b7 treaty with Ho- 
norius, declared maſter-general of 
the Roman armies throughout the 
præfecture of Illyricum, 218. His 
pleas and motives for marching to 
Rome, 232. Encamps under the 
walls of that city, 235. Accepts a 
ranſom, and raiſes the ſiege, 270. 
His negociations with the emperor 
Honorius, 273. His ſecond ſiege of 
Rome, 279. Places Attalus on the 
Imperial throne, 281. Degrades 
him, 283. Seizes the city of Rome, 
285. His ſack of Rome compared 
with that by the emperor Charles 
V. 297. Retires from Rome, and 
ravages Italy, 299. His death and 
burial, 303. 

Alarig II. king of the Goths, his over- 
throw by Clovis king of the Franks, 
vi. 299. 

Aliberick, the ſon of Marozia, his re- 


volt, and government of Rome, ix. 


173. 

Abbigecis of France, perſecution of, x. 
163. 

Albein, king of the Lombards, his hiſ- 
tory, viii. 106. His alliance with 
the Avars againſt the Gepidz, 108. 
Reduces the Gepidz, 109. He un- 
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dertakes the conqueſt of Italy, 110. 
Overruns what is now called Lom- 
bardy, 114. Aſſumes the regal ti- 

" tle there, 115. Takes Pavia, and 
makes it his capital city, 116. ls 
murdered at the inſtigation of his 
queen Roſamond, 118. 

Alchemy, the books of, in Egypt, de- 
ſtroyed by Diocletian, ii. 113. 

Aleppo, ſiege and capture of, by the Sa- 
racens, ix. 358. ls recovered by the 
Greeks, x. 78. Is taken and ſacked 
by Tamerlane, xii. 19. 

Alexander III. pope, eſtabliſhes the pa- 
pal election in the college of cardi- 
nals, xii. 267. 

Alexander archbiſhop of Alexandria, 
excommunicates Arius for his hereſy, 
iii. 317. 

Alexander Severus, is declared Cæſar 
by the emperor Elagabalus, i. 211. 
Is raiſed to the throne, 213. Exa- 
mination into his pretended victory 
over Artaxerxes, 301. Shewed a 
regard for the Chriſtian religion, ii. 

o. 

pant WY a general maſſacre there, 
by order of the emperor Caracalla, 
i. 194. The city deſcribed, 399. 
Is ruined by ridiculous inteſtine com- 
motions, 405. By famine and peſ- 
tilence, 402. Is beſieged and taken 
by Diocletian, ii. 111. The Chriſti- 
an theology reduced to a ſyſtematical 
form in the ſchool of, 299. Num- 


ber of martyrs who ſuffered there in 


the perſecution by Decius, 351. 

——, Ihe theological ſyſtem of Plato 
taught in the ſchool of, and received 
by the Jews there, iii. 305. Queſ- 
tions concerning the nature of the 
trinity, agitated in the philoſophical 
and Chriſtian ſchools of, 310. 318. 
Hiſtory of the archbiſhop St. Atha- 
naſius, 344- Outrages attending his 
expulſion and the eſtabliſhment of 
his ſucceſſor, George of Cappadocia, 
368. The city diſtracted * pious 
factions, 377. Diſgraceful life and 
tragical death of George of Cappa- 
docia, iv. 111. Reſtoration of Atha- 
naſius, 116. Athanaſius baniſhed by 
Julian, 118. Suffers greatly by an 
earthquake, 304. 

——, Hiſtory of the temple of Serapis 
there, v. 98. This temple, and the 
famous library, deſtroyed by biſhop 
Theophilus, 109, 

— 
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—— Is taken by Amrou the Saracen, 
ix. 375. The famous library de- 
ſtroyed, 379. 

Alexins Angelus, his uſurpation of the 
Greek empire, and character, xi. 
169. Flies before the cruſaders, 
192. 

Alexius 1. C:mnenus, emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, ix. bo New titles of 
dignity invented by him, 104. Bat- 
tle of Durazzo, 258. Solicits the 
aid of the emperor Henry III. 
264. 

— FColicits the aid of the Chriſtian 

rinces againſt the Turks, xi. 5. 

is ſuſpicious policy on the arrival 
of the cruſaders, 42. ExaQts ho- 
mage from them, 44- Profits by the 
ſucceſs of the cruſaders, 92. 

Alexius II. Comnenur, emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, ix. 81. 

Alexius Strategipulus, the Greek gene- 


ral, retakes Conſtantinople from the 


Latins, xi. 259. | : 
Alexiur, the ſon of Iſaac Angelus, his 
eſcape from his uncle, who had de- 
poſed his father, xi. 190. His treaty 
with the cruſaders for his reſtorati- 
en. 183. Reſtoration of his father, 
198. His death, 205. 
Alfred ſends an embaſly to the fhrine 
of St. Thomas in India, viii. 313. 
„ g by whom invented, x. 41. 
Ali, joins Mahomet in his prophetical 
miſſion, ix. 245. 


His heroiſm, 260. 
262. His 


character, 284. ls 


ehoſen caliph of the Saracens, 290. 


Devotion paid at his tomb, 294. 
His poſterity, ibid. 
Aligern, defends Cumæ, for kis brether 
eias, king of the Goths, vii. 371. 
Is reduced, 374. 

Alectus murders Carauſius, and uſurps 
his ſtation, ii. 105. 

Ailemanni, the origin and warlike ſpirit 
of, i. 370. Are driven out of Italy 
by the ſenate and people, 371. 
Invade the empire under Aurelian, 
uu. 20. Are totally routed, 21. 
Gaul delivered from their depredati- 
ons by Conſtantius Chlorus, 1or. 

—— Invade and eſtabliſh themſelves 
in Gaul, iii. 208. Are defeated at 
Straſburgh by Julian, 214. Are 
reduced by Julian in his expeditions 
beyond the Rhine, 222. Invade 
Gaul under the emperor Valentinian, 
iv. 249. Are reduced by Jovinus, 
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251. Are chaſtiſed by Valentinian, 
253. 

— Are ſubdued by Clovis king of 
the Franks, vi. 281. 

Alp Arſlan, ſultan of the Turks, his 
reign, x. 297. 

Alypius, governor of Britain, is com- 
miſhoned by the emperor Julian to 
rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem, 
iv. 94. 

Amala, Ling of the Goths, his high 
credit among them, 1. 350. 

Amalaſontha, queen of Italy, her hiſ- 
tory and character, vii. 19g, Her 
death, 199. | 

Amalphi, deſcription of the city, and 
its commerce, x. 245- 

Amazzns, improbability of any ſociety 
of, ii. 38. note. 

Ambition, reſlections on the violence, 
and various operations of that paſ- 
ſion, ix. 96. 

Ambroſe, St. compoſed a treatiſe on the 
trinity, for the uſe of the emperor 
Gratian, v. 4. nete. His birth, and 
. to the archbiſhopric of 

ilan, 35. Oppoſes the Arian wor- 
mY of the empreſs 2 36. Rev 
fuſes obedience to the Imperial pow- 
er, 41. Controls the emperor The- 
odoſius, 62. Impoſes penance on 
Theodoſius for his cruel treatment 
of Theſſalonica, 64. Employed his 
influence over Gratian and Theodo- 
ſius, to inſpire them with maxims 
of perſecution, 83. Oppoſes Sym- 
machus, the advocate for the old Pa- 
gan religion, go. Comforts the ci- 
tizens of Florence with a dream, 
when beſieged by Radagaiſus, 200. 

Amide, ſiege of, by Sapor king of 
Perſia, iii. 199. Receives the fu- 
gitive inhabitants of Niſibis, iv. 197. 
Is beſieged and taken by Cabades king 
of Perſia, vii. 130. 

Amir, prince of Ionia, his character, 
and paſlage into Europe, xi. 399. 

Ammianus the hiſtorian, his religious 
character of the emperor Conſtanti- 
us, iii. 341. His remark on the 
enmity of Chriſtians toward each 
other, 399. His account of the 
fiery obſtructions to reſtoring the 
temple of Jeruſalem, iv. 96. His 
account of the hoſtike conteſt of Day 
maſus and Urſinus for the bi- 
ſhopric of Rome, 245. Teſtimony 
in favour of his hiſtorical merit, 


384. His 
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384. His character of the nobles of 
Rome, v. 245- 

Ammonius, the mathematician, his mea- 
ſurement of the circuit of Rome, 
v. 263. 

Ammonius, the monk of Alexandria, his 
martyrdom, viii. 254. | 

Amorium, ſiege and deſtruction of, by 
the caliph Motaſſem, x. 60. 

Aumphilcus, biſhop of Iconium, gains 
the favour of the emperor Theodoſi- 
us by an orthodox bon mot, v. 15. 

Amphitheatre at Rome, a deſcription of, 
it. 86. Xii. 372. 

Amrou, his birth and character, ix. 367. 
His invaſion and conqueſt of Egypt, 

69. His adminiſtration there, 382. 
is deſcription of the country, 384. 

Amurath I. ſultan of thg Turks, his 

* reign, Xi. 404. 

2 II. ſultan, his reign and cha- 
racter, xii. 133. 

Anachorets, in monkiſh hiſtory, de- 
ſcribed, vi. 234. 

Anacletus, pope, his Jewiſh extraction, 
xii. 280. 

Anaftaſcus I. marries the empreſs Ari- 
adne, vii. 6. His war with Theo- 
doric, the Oſtrogoth king of Italy, 
22. His œconomy celebrated, 96. 
His long wall from the Propontis 
to the Euxine, 122. Is humbled by 
the Catholic clergy, viii. 285. 

Anaſtafius II. emperor of Conſtantino- 
ple, ix. 21, His preparations of de- 

ence againſt the Saracens, x. 8. 

Anaſtaſius, St. his brief hiſtory and 
martyrdom, viii. 202. note. 

Anatho, the city of, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, deſcribed, iv. 147. 
Andaluſia, derivation of the name of 

that province, ix. 403. note. 

Audronicus, preſident of Lybia, excom- 
S———_— by Syneſius biſhop of 
Ptolemais, iii. 28g. 

Andronicus Comune nus, his character, and 
firſt adventures, ix. 82. Seizes the 
empire of Conſtantinople, go. His 
unhappy fate, 94. 

Andronicus the Elder, emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, his ſuperſtition, xi. 325. 
His war with his grandſon, and ab- 
dication, 331, 

Andronicus the Younger, emperor of 
Conſtantinople, his licentious cha- 
rater, xi. 329. His civil war 
againſt his grandfather, 331. His 
reign, 335. Is vanquiſhed and 
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wounded by ſultan Orchan, 396. 
His private application to pope Be- 
nedict XII. of Rome, xii. 59. 

Angora, battle of, between Tamerlane 
and Bajazet, xii. 23. 

Anianus, biſhop of Orleans, his pious 
anxiety for the relief of that city 
when beſieged by Attila the Hun, 
Vi. 96. 

Anician family at Rome, brief hiſtory 
of, V. 238. 

Anne Camnena, character of her hiſtory 
of her father, Alexius I. emperor 
of Conſtantinople, ix. 72. Her con- 
ſpiracy againſt her brother John, 75. 

Anthemius, emperor of the Weſt, his 
deſcent, and inveſtiture by Leo the 
Great, vi. 172. His election con- 
firmed at Rome, 173. Is killed in 
the ſack of Rome by Ricimer, 194. 

Anthemius, præſect of the Eaſt, cha- 
racer of his adminiſtration, in the 
minority of the emperor Theodoſius 
the younger, v. 386. 

Anthemius the architect, inſtances of 
his great knowledge in mechanics, 
vii. 108. Forms the deſign of the 
_m_ of St. Sophia at Conſtantino- 

e, 111. 

n St. father of the Egyptian 
monks, his hiſtory, vi. 214. 

Anthropomorphites, among the early 
Chriſtians, perſonifiers of the Deity, 
viii. 244- 

Antioch, taken and deſtroyed by Sapor 
king of Perſia, i. 387. Flouriſhing 
ſtate of the Chriſtian church there, 
in the reign of Theodoſius, ii. 
297. 

. Hiſtory of the body of St. Ba- 
bylas, biſhop of, iv. 108. The ca- 
thedral of, ſhut up, and its wealth 
confiſcated, by the emperor Julian, 
110. Licentious manners of the ci 
tizens, 128, Popular diſcontents 
during the reſidence of Julian there, 
130. 

* Sedition there, againſt the em- 
peror Theodoſius, v. 55. The city 
pardoned, 58, 

>—— Is taken and ruined, by Choſro- 
es king of Perſia, vii. 297. Great de- 
ſtruction there by an earthquake, 

96. Is again ſeized by Choſroes 
I. viii. 199. 

— —, Is reduced by the Saracens, and 

ranſomed, ix. 361. Is recovered by 


the Grecks, x. 78. 
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— . Beſieged and taken by the firſt 
cruſaders, xi. 59. 

Antonina, the with of Beliſarius, her 
character, vii. 165. Examines and 
convicts pope Sylveriue of treachery, 


227. Her activity during the ſiege. 


of Rome, 229. Her ſecret hiſtory, 
248. Founds a convent for her 
retreat, 389. 

Antoninus, a Roman refugee at the court 
of Sapor king of Perſia, ſtimulates 
him to an invaſion of the Roman 
provinces, 111. 196. 

Antoninus Pius, his character, and that 
of Hadrian, compared, i. 11. Is 
adopted by Hadrian, 108. 


Antonius Marcus, his defenſive wars, i. 


12. Is adopted by Pius at the in- 
ſtance of Hadrian, 109. His cha- 
racter, 119. His war againſt the 
united Germans, 339. Suſpicious 
ſtory of his edict in favour of the 
Chriſtians, ii. 365, 

Ater, Arrius, prætorian prafet, and 
father-in-law to the emperor Nu- 
merian, 1s killed by Diocletian as 
the preſumptive murderer of that 
prince, 11. 91. 

Athayhen, the Perſian, his embaſſy 
from Narſes king of Perſia, to the 
emperor Galerius, ii. 123. 

Apecalyp/e, why now admitted into the 
canon of the Scriptures, ii. 280. 
nete. | 

Adocaucut, admiral of Conſtantinople, 
his confederacy againſt John Can- 
tacuzene, xi. 3jo. His death, 345. 

ApilBnaris, biſhop of Laodicea, his hy- 
potheſis of the divine incarnation of 
Jeſus Chriſt, viii. 247. 

Apollinaris, patriarch of Alexandria, 
butchers his flock in defence of the 
Catholic doctrine of the incarnation, 
viii. 327. 

Ajpollenius of Tyana, his doubtſul cha- 
racer, ii. 31. nate. _ 

Afethesfir of the Roman emperors, how 
this cuſtom was introduced, i. 98. 
Aimar dethrones Leontius emperor of 
Conſtantinople, and uſurps his place, 

IX. 17. 

Apulia, is conquered by the Normans, 
x. 229. Is confirmed to them by 
pope! rant, 236. 

Aquileta, beſieged by the emperor Max- 
imin, 1. 263. Is taken and deſtroyed 
by Attila king of the Huns, vi. 109. 

A, nitain, is ſettled by the Goths, under 
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their king Wallia, v. 332. Is con- 
quered by Clovis king of the Franks, 
vi. 299. 

Arabia, its ſituation, ſoil, and climate, 
ix. 189. Its diviſion into the Sandy, 
the Sony, and the Happy, 192. The 
paſtoral Arabs, 193. Their horſes 
and camels, 194, 195g. Cities of, 
196. Manners and cuſtoms of the 
Arabs, 200. Their language, 207. 
Their benevolence, 209. Hiſtory 
and deſcription of the Caaba of 
Mecca, 212. Religions, 216. Life 
and doctrine of Mahomet, 218. 
Conqueſt of, by Mahomet, 266. 
Character of the caliphs, 309. Ra- 
pid conqueſts of, 312. Limits of 
their conqueſts, x. 1. Three caliphs 
eſtabliſhed, 30. Introduction of learn- 


ing among the Arabians, 35. Their 
rogreſs in the ſciences, 38. Their 
fy deficiencies, 43- Decline 


and fall of the caliphs, 68. 

Arbetis, a veteran under Conſtantine 
the Great, leaves his retirement to 
oppoſe the uſurper Procopius, iv. 


223. 

4 the Frank, his military pro- 
motion under Theodoſius in Gaul, 
and conſpiracy againſt Valentinian 
the Younger, v. 71. Is defeated by 
Theodofius and kills himſelf, 77. 

Arcadius, fon of the emperor Theodo- 
ſius, ſucceeds to the empire of the 
Eaſt, v. 126. His magnificence, 
347. Extent of his — 
348. Adminiſtration of his favou- 
rite eunuch Eutropius, 349. His 
cruel law againit treaſon, 387. 
Signs the condemnation of Eutropi- 
us, 364. His interview with the 
revolters Tribigild and Gainas, 
367. His death, and ſuppoſed teſta- 
ment, 383, 385. 

Archilecture, Roman, the general mag- 
nificence of, indicated by the exiſ- 
ting ruins, i. 62. 

Ardaburius, his expedition to Italy, to 
reduce the uſurper John, vi. 4. 

Argonauts, the object of their expedi- 
tion to Colchos, vii. 306. 


Ariadne, daughter of the emperor Leo, 


and wife of Zeno, her character, 
and marriage afterward with Anaſta- 
ſius, vii. 6. | 
Aru, a tribe of the Lygians, their 
terrific mode of waging war, ii. 68. 
A; int evi, is appointed general of the 
hox fe 
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horſe by the emperor Julian on his 
Perſian expedition, it. 144. Diſtin- 
weer, himſelf againſt the uſurper 
rocopius, 223. 
Aricviſtus ſeizes two-thirds of the lands 
of the Sequani in Gaul, for him- 
ſelf and his German followers, vi. 


315. 

Ariſtobulus, principal miniſter of the 
houſe of Carus, is received into con- 
fidence by the emperor Diocletian, 


i. 95. 

Arif, his logic better adapted to the 
detection of error, than for the diſ- 
covery of truth, x. 40. 

Arius, is excommunicated for heretical 
notions concerning the Trinity, iii. 
317. Strength of his party, ibid. 
His opinions examined in the coun- 
cil of Nice, 321. Account of Ari- 
an ſeas, 327. Council of Rimini, 
332. His baniſhment and recal, 336. 
His ſuſpicious death, 337. 

——, the Arians perſecute the Catho- 
hcs in Africa, vi. 249. 

Armenia, is ſeized by Sapor king of Per- 
ſia, i. 385. Tiridates reſtored, ii. 115. 
He is again expelled by the Perſians, 
119. Is reſigned to Tiridates by 
treaty between the Romans and Per- 
ſians, 127. 

, Is rendered tributary to Perſia, 
on the death of Tiridates, iii. 13s. 
Character of Arſaces Tiranus king 
of, and his conduct toward the 
emperor Julian, iv. 140 Is reduc- 
ed by Sapor to a Perſian province, 
280. 

—, Its diſtractions and diviſion be- 
tween the Perſians and the Romans, 
v. 400. 

— . Hiſtory of Chriſtianity there, viii. 

23. 

Par of the Eaſtern empire, ſtate of, 
under the emperor Maurice, viii. 
183. 

Pa. 5 the provinces of, form̃ a free 
government independent on the Ro- 
mans, v. 337. Submits to Clovis 
king of the Franks, vi. 287. Settle- 
ment of Britons in, 347. 

Armoeur, defenſive, is laid aſide by the 
Romans, and adopted by the Barba- 
rians, v. 81. 

Arnold of Breſcia, his hereſy, and hiſto- 
ry, Xii. 241. 

Arragon, derivation of the name of that 
province, i. 28. note. 
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Arrian, his viſit to, and deſcription of, 
Colchos, vii. 311. 

Arſaces Tiranus, king of Armenia, his 
character, and diſaffection to the em- 
pre Julian, iv. 140. Withdraws 
his troops treacherouſly from the 
Roman ſervice, 165. His diſaſtrous 
end, 280. | 

Arſen us, patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
excommunicates the emperor Mi- 
chael Palæologus, xi. 2979. Faction 
of the Arſenites, 298. 

Artaban, king of Parthia, is defeated 
and ſlain by Artaxerxes king of Per- 
ſia, i. 283. 

———, His conſpiracy againſt the em- 
peror 132 vii. 356. Is intruſt- 
ed with the conduct of the armament 
ſent to Italy, 361. 

Artafires, king of Armenia, is depoſed 
by the 2 at the inſtigation of 
his own ſubjects, v. 402. 

Artavaſdes, his revolt againſt the Greek 
emperor Conſtantine V. at Conſtan- 
tinople, ix. 112. 

Artaxerxes, reſtores the Perſian monar- 
chy, 1. 283. Prohibits every wor- 
ſhip but that of Zoroaſter, 293. His 
war with the Romans, 299. His 
character and maxims, 302. 

Artemius, duke of Egypt under Con- 
ſtantius, is condemned to death under 
Julian, for cruelty and corruption, 
1v. 44 

Arthur, king of the Britons, his hiſtory 
obſcured by the monkiſh fictions, vi. 
348. 

Arvandus, prætorian præfect of Gaul, 
his trial and condemnation by the 
Roman ſenate, vi 185. 

Aſcalon, battle of, between Godfrey king 
of Jeruſalem, and the ſultan of Egypt, 


xi. 79. 

Aſcetics, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, account 
of, vi. 213. 

1 reduces and kills the Bri- 
tiſn uſurper Allectus, ii. 106. 

Afia, ſummary view of the revolutions 
in that quarter of the world, i. 282. 

Aſia Minor deſcribed, i. 34. Amount 
of its tribute to Rome, 228. ls con- 
quered by the Turks, x. 315. 

Aſarcb, the nature of this office among 
the ancient Pagans, 11. 292. note. 

Aſper is commiſſioned by Theodoſius 
the Younger to conduct Valentinian 
III. to Italy, vi. 4. Places his ftew- 
ard Leo on the throne of the Eaſtern 


empire, 
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empire, 171. He and his ſons mur- 
dered by Leo, vii. 4. 

Aſiſſns, the principality of, deſtroyed 
by the Moguls, xi. 379. 

Aſſemblies of the people aboliſhed under 
the Roman emperors, i. 35. The 
nature of, among the ancient Ger- 
mans, 323+ 

Aſſyria, the province of, deſcribed, iv. 
148. Is invaded by the emperor 


ulian, 151. His retreat, 173. 
arte, her image brought from Car- 


thage to Rome, as a ſpouſe for Kla- 


abalus, 1. 208. 

olphus, king of the Lombards, takes the 
city of Ravenna, and attacks Rome, 
ix. 126. Is repelled by Pepin king of 
France, 128. 

Aſtr:ligy, why cultivated by the Ara- 
bian aſtronomers, x. 42. 

Athalaric, the ſon of Amalaſontha queen 
of Italy, his education and character, 
vii. 197. 

Athanaric the Gothic chief, his war 
againſt the emperor Valens, iv. 292. 
His alliance with Theodoſius, his 
death and funeral, 38g. 

Athanafrus, St. confeſſes his underſtand- 
ing bewildered by meditating on the 
divinity of the Logos, iii. 311. Ge- 
neral view of his opinions, 323. Is 
baniſhed 337. His character and ad- 
ventures, 344. iv. 116. 204. 237. 
Was not the author of the famous 
creed under his name, vi. 259. 

Athanaſius, patriarch of Conſtantino- 
ple, his conteſts with the Greek 
emperor Andronicus the Elder, xi. 


25. 

4 daughter of the philoſopher 
Leontius. See Eudocia. 

Athens, the libraries in that city, why 
ſaid to have been ſpared by the 
Goths, i. 384. Naval ſtrength of 
the republic of, during its proſperity, 
11.212. Sete. 

bent is laid under contribution by A- 
laric the Goth, v. 166. 

——, Review of the philoſophical hiſ- 
tory of, vii. 138. e ſchools of, 
ſilenced by the emperor Juſtinian, 
140. 

Revolutions of, after the cruſades, 
and its preſent ſtate, xi. 320. 

Alber, mount, beatific viſions of the 
monks of, xi. 352. 

Atlantic Ocean, derivation of its name, 
i. 37. 


Attacotii, a Caledonian tribe of canni- 
bals, account of, iv. 267. 

Attalus, præfect of Rome, is choſen 
emperor by the ſenate, under the in- 
fluence of Alaric, v. 281. Is pub- 
licly degraded, 285, His future for- 
tune, 320. 

——, A noble youth of Auvergne, his 
adventures, vi. 326. 

Attila, the Hun, vi. 33. Deſcription 
of his perſon and character, 37. His 
conqueſts, 40. His treatment of 
his captives, 50. Impoſes terms of 
peace on Theodoſius the Younger, 
54. Oppreſſes Iheodoſius by his 
ambaſladors, 58. Deſcription of his 
royal reſidence, 64. His reception 
of the ambaſſadors of Theodoſius, 
67. His behaviour on diſcovering 
the ſcheme of Theodoſius to get him 
aſſaſſinated, 73. His haughty meſ- 
ſages to the emperors of the Eaſt and 
Weſt, 78. His invaſion of Gaul, 93. 
His oration to his troops on the ap- 

roach of Ætius and Theodoric, 102. 
attle of Chalons, 103. His invaſion 
of Italy, 108. His retreat purchaſed 
by Valentinian, 115. His death, 
118. 
Atys and Cybele, the fable of, allegoriſed 
y the pen of Julian, iv. 63. 

Avars, are diſcomfited b x Turks, 
vii. 275, Their embaſly to the em- 
peror Juſtinian, 277. Their con- 
queſts in Poland and Germany, 278. 
Their embaſſy to Juſtin II. viii. 103. 
They join the Lombards againſt the 
Gepidæ, 108. Pride, baker, and 

ower, of their chagan Baian, 175, 
Their conqueſts, 179. Inveſt Con- 
ſtantinople, 219. 

Avverroes, his religious infidelity, how 
far juſtifiable, x. 45. ne. 

Averſa, a town near Naples, built as a 
ſettlement for the Normans, x. 226. 

Augurs, Roman, their number and pe- 
culiar office, v. 84. 

Auguſtin, his account of the miracles 
wrought by the body of St. Stephen, 
v. 118. Celebrates the piety of the 
Goths in the facking of Rome, 288. 
Approves the perſecution of the Do- 
natiſts of Africa, vi. 15. His death, 
character, and writings, 20. Hiſ- 
tory of his relics, vii. 176. nate. 

A"guſtulus, ſon of the patrician Oreſtes, 
is choſen emperor of the Weſt, vi. 
189. is depoſed by Odoacer, 200. 

His 
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His baniſhment to the Lucullan villa 


in Campania, 203. 

Auguſtus, emperor, his moderate exer- 
ciſe of power, 1. 2, Is imitated by 
his ſucceſſors, 4. His naval regula- 
tions, 26, His diviſion of Gaul, 28. 

_ His ſituation after the battle of Ac- 

' tium, 84. He reforms the ſenate, 
85. Procures a ſenatorial grant of 
the Imperial dignity, 86. Diviſion 
of the provinces between him and the 
ſenate, 90. Is allowed his military 
command and guards in the city of 
Rome, 91. Obtains the contular 
and tribunitian offices for life, 92. 
His character and policy, 100. A- 
dopts Tiberius, 104. Formed an ac- 
curate regiſter of the revenues and 
expences of the empire, 227. Taxes 
inſtituted by him, 230. His naval 
eſtabliſhments at Ravenna, v. 191. 

Auguſtus and Ceſar, thoſe titles explain- 
ed and diſcriminated, i. 100. 

Avienus, his character and embaſſy from 
Valentinian III. to Attila king of the 
Huns, vi. 118. 

Avignm, the Wi ſee how transferred 
from Rome to that city, xii. 273. 
Return of pope Urban V. to Rome, 

25. 

N his embaſſy from Mtius to Theo- 
doric king of the Viſigoths, vi. 9). 
Aſſumes the empire, 138. His de- 
poſition and death, 146. 

Aurelian, emperor, his birth and ſer- 
vices, ii. 13. His expedition againſt 
Palmyra, 27. His triumph, 37. 
His cruelty, 44. and death, 46. 

Aurengzebe, account of his immenſe 
camp, i. 297+ note. 

Aureolus is inveſted with the purple on 
the Upper Danube, ii. 2. 

Auſonius, the tutor of the emperor Gra- 
tian, his promotions, v. 3. note. 

Autharis, king of the Lombards in Ita- 
iy, his wars with the Franks, viii, 
130. His adventurous gallantry, 
139. 

Autun, the city of, ſtormed and plun- 
dered by the legions in Gaul, 11, 
26. 

Auvergne, province and city of, in Gaul, 
revolutions of, vi. 322. 

Auxildaries, Barbarian, fatal conſequences 
of their admiſſion into the Roman 
armies, 111. 66. 

Axuch, a Turkiſh flave, his generous 
friendſhip to the princeſs Anne Com- 
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nena, ix. 76. And to Manuel Com- 
nenus, 78, 79. | 

Azimuntium, the citizens of, defend their 
privileges againſt Peter, brother of 
the Eaſtern emperor Maurice, vii. 
182. 

Azimus, remarkable ſpirit ſhewn by the 
citizens of, againſt Attila and his 
Huns, vi. 56. 


Baalbec, deſcription of the ruins of, ix. 


349- 

Babylas, St. biſhop of Antioch, his poſt- 
humous hiſtory, iv. 108. 

Bagaudæ, in Gaul, revolt of, its occa- 
ſion, and ſuppreſſion by Maximian, i. 
100. 

Bagdad becomes the royal reſidence of 
the Abbaſſides, x. 3o. Derivation of 
the name, 31. note. The fallen ſtate 
of the caliphs of, 72. The city of, 
ſtormed and ſacked by the Moguls, 
x1, 380. 

3 the Perſian general, his cha- 
racter and exploits, viii. 163. Is pro- 
voked to rebellion, 165. Dethrones 
Choſroes, 169. His uſurpation and 
death, 171, 172. 

Baian, chagan of the Avars, his pride, 
policy, and power, viii. 175. His 
perfidious ſeizure of Sirmium aud 
Singidunum, 178. His conqueſts, 
179. His treacherous attempt to 
ſeize the emperor Heraclius, 296. 
Inveſts Conſtantinople in conjunction 
with the Perſians, 219. Retires, 224. 

Bajazet I. ſultan of the Turks, his reign, 
xi. 407. His correſpondence with 
Tamerlane, xii. 17. Is defeated and 
captured by 'Tamerlane, 25. Inqui- 
ry into the ſtory of the iron cage, 2p. 
His ſons, 42. 

Balbinus elected joint emperor with Max- 
imus, by the ſenate, on the deaths of 
the two Gordians, i. 258. 

Baldwin, count of Flanders, engages in 
the fourth cruſade, xi. 173. Is cho- 
ſen emperor of Conſtantinople, 221. 
Is taken priſoner by Calo-John, king 
of the Bulgarians, 236. His death, 
238. 

Baldwin II. emperor of Conſtantinople, 
xi. 248. His diſtreſſes and expedi- 
ents, 251, His expulſion from that 
City, 261. 

Baldzvin, brother of Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, accompanies him on the firſt 


cruſade, 
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cruſade, xi. 29. Founds the princi- 
pality of Edeſſa, 58. 

Baltic Sea, progreſſive ſubſidence of 
the water of, i. 309. ste. How 
the Romans acquired a knowledge 
of the naval powers of, iv. 258. note. 

Baptiſm, theory and practice of, among 
the primitive Chriſtians, iii. 263. 

Barbary, the name of that country, 
whence derived, ix. 400. note. 'The 
Moors of, converted to the Maho- 
metan faith, 492. 

Barbatio. general of infantry in Gaul 
under Julian, his miſconduR, iii. 213. 

Barchochebas, his rebellion againſt the 
emperor Hadrian, ii. 317. 

Bards, Celtic, their powerof exciting a 
a martial enthuſiaſm in the people, 1. 


333- 

Bards, Britiſh, their peculiar office 
and duties, vi. 355. 

Bardas, Cæſar, one of the reſtorers of 
learning, x. 137. 

Bari is taken from the Saracens by the 
joint efforts of the Latin and Greek 
empires, x. 217. 

Bar/aam, a Calabrian monk, his diſ- 
pute with the Greek theologians 
about the light of mount "Thabor, 
xi. 353. His embaſſy to Rome, from 
Andronicus the Younger, xii. $9. 
His literary character, 107. 

B:/il 1. the Macedonian, emperor of 
Conſtantinople, ix. 42. Reduces the 
Paulicians, x. 158 

5 /i U. emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 
88. His great wealth, x. 99. His 
inhuman treatment of the Bulgari- 
ans, 177. 

, Archbiſhop of Cæſarea, no evi- 
dence of his having been perſecuted 
by the emperor Valens, iv. 241. In- 
ſults his friend Gregory Nazianzen, 
under the appearance of promotion, 
v 18. The father of the monks of 
Pontus, vi. 218. 

Raſllilcus, brother of the empreſs Veri- 
na, is entruſted with the command 
of the armament ſent againſt the 
Vandals in Africa, vi. 180 His fleet 
deſtroyed by Genſeric, 181. His pro- 
motion to the empire, and death, 
vii. 5. 

Baſſianus, high prieſt of the ſun, his 
parentage, i. 202. Is proclaimed 
emperor at Emeſa, 203. See Ela ga- 
balus. 

, Brother-in-law to Conſtantine, 


revolts againſt him, ii. 202. 
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Baſſera, its foundation and ſituation, 
ix. 318. 

Seeks pablile, of Rome deſcribed, v. 260. 

Batne, reception of the emperor Julian 
there, iv. 138. 

Beaſls, wild, the variety of, introduced 
in the circus, for the public games at 
Rome, 11. 84. 

Beauſobre, M. de, character of his H/ 
rare Critique du Manicheiſme, viii. 236. 
note. 

Beder, battle of, between Mahomet and 
the Koreiſh of Mecca, ix. 257. | 

Be1:xveens of Arabia, their mode of life, 
IX. 193- 

Bees, remarks on the ſtructure of their 
combs and cells, x. 37. note. 

Bel ſarius, his birth and military 0 
motion, vii 153. Is appointed by 
Tuſtinian to conduct the African 
war,156. Embarkation of his troops, 
159. Lands in Africa, 162. De- 
feats Gelimer, 165. Is received into 
Carthage, 168. Second defeat of 
Gelimer, 121. Reduction of Africa, 
176. Surrender of Gelimer, 182. 
His triumphant return to Conſtan- 
tinople, 183. Is declared fole con- 
ſul, 185. He menaces the Oſtrogoths 

of Italy, 193. He ſeizes Sicily, 200. 
Invades ltaly, 206. Takes Naples, 
209. He enters Rome, 213. He is 
beſieged in Rome by the Goths, ibid. 
The ſiege raiſed, 231. Cauſes Con- 
ſtantine, one of his generals, to be 
killed, 234. Siege of Ravenna, 240. 
Takes Ravenna by ſtratagem, 243. 
Returns tv Conſtantinople, 245. 
His character and behaviour, 247. 
Scandalous life of his wife Antonina, 
243. His diſgrace and ſubmiſſion, 
264. Is ſent into the Eaſt to op- 
pole Choſroes king of Perſia, 299. 
His politic reception of the Perſian 
ambaſſadors, 301. His ſecond cam- 
paign in Italy, 343. His ineffectual 
attempt to raiſe the ſiege of Rome, 
347. Diſſuades 'Totila from deſtroy- 
ing Rome, 352. Recovers the city, 
ibid. His final recal from Italy, 355. 
Reicues Conſtantinople from the Bul- 
garians, 385. His diſgrace and death, 

8 


387. 
B-nefice, in feudal language, explained, 
vi. 318. | 
Benevents, battle of, between Charles 
of Anjou, and Mainfroy the Sici- 
lian uſurper, xi. 308. 
Bene - 
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Beneventum, anecdotes relating to the 
ſiege of ix. 220. 


Benjamin of Tudela, his account of 
the riches of Conſtantinople, x. 
9 


Berea, or Aleppo, reception of the em- 
peror Julian there, iv. 137. 

Bernard, St. his character and influence 
in promoting the ſecond cruſade, xi. 
106. His character of the Romans, 
X11. 240. 

Berytus, account of the law ſchool eſta- 
bliſhed there, iii. 53. Is deſtroyed 
by an earthquake, vii. 338. 

Bernier, his account of the camp of Au- 
rengzebe, 1. 297. note. 

Beſſarion, cardinal, his character, xii. 
115. 

BY, governor of Rome for Juſtinian, 

is rapacity during the ſiege of that 
city by Totila the Goth, vii. 345. 
Occaſions the loſs ef Rome, 348. 
Bezabde, is taken and garriſoned by Sa- 
or king of Perſia, iii. 203. Is inef- 
ectually beſieged by Conſtantius, 


205. 

Binder, a Saſſanian prince, depoſecs 
Hormouz king of Perſia, viii. 169. 
Birthright the leaſt invidious of all hu- 

man diſtinctions, i. 241. 

Biſhops, among the primitive Chriſtians, 
the office of: explained, ii. 273. Pro- 
greſs of epiſcopal authority, 276. 
Aſſumed dignity of epiſcopal govern- 
ment, 295. 

—, Number of, at the time of Con- 
ſtantine the Great, iii. 273, Mode 
of their election, 275, Their pow- 
er of ordination, 277. The eccleſi- 
aſtical revenue of each dioceſe how 
divided, 284. Their civil juriſdic- 
tion, ibid. Their ſpiritual cenſures, 
287. Their legiſlative aſſemblies, 
292. 

Biſheps, rural, their rank and duties, 
iii. 274. 

Biſſextile, ſuperſtitious regard to this 
year by the Romans, iv. 213. 

Bithynia, the cities of, plundered by the 
Goths, 1. 378. 

Blemmyes, their revolt againſt the em- 
peror Diocletian, ii: 111. 

Boccace, his literary character, xii. 1 10. 

Boethius, the learned ſenator of Rome, 
his hiſtory, vii. 40. His impriſon- 
ment and death, 46. 

Z:bemond, the ſon of Robert Guiſcard, 
his character and military exploits, x. 
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262. xi. 32. His route to Conſtanti- 
nople on the cruſade, 38. His flat- 
tering reception by the emperor 
Alexius Comnenus, 42. Takes An- 
tioch, and obtains the principalityof 
it, 62. His ſubſequent tranſactions, 
and death, 93. 
Boniface, St. his Hiſtory, ii. 397. 
—_— count, the Roman general un- 
er Valentinian III. his character, vi. 
8. ls betrayed into a revolt by Æti- 
us, 9. His repentance, 16. Is be- 
ſieged in Hippo Regius by Genſeric 
king of the Vandals, 19. Returns 
to Italy, and is killed by ZEtius, 21. 

Boniface III. pope, his violent conteſt 
with Philip the Fair king of France, 
and his character, xii. 272. Inſti- 
tutes the jubilee, 276. 

Bmiface, marquis of Montferrat, is 
choſen general of the fourth cruſade 
to the Holy Land, xi. 180, Is made 
king of Macedonia, 227. Is killed 
by the Bulgarians, 240. 

Bonoſus, his rebellion againſt Probus, in 
Gaul, ii. 72. 

B. ſphorus, revolutions of that kingdom, 
1. 374. Is ſeized by the Goths, 375. 
The {trait of, deſcribed, iii. 4. 

Baſra, ſiege of, by the Saracens, ix. 330. 

Batheric, the Imperial general in Theſla- 
lonica, murdered in a ſedition, v. 60. 

Boucicault, marſhal, defends Conſtanti- 
nople againſt Bajazet, xi. 417. 

Boulogne, the port of, recovered from 
Carauſius, by Conſtantius Chlorus, 
ii. os. 

Brwides, the Perſian dynaſty of, x. 72. 

Brancaleone, ſenator of Rome, his cha- 
racter, xii. 268. 

Bretagne, the province of, in France, 
ſettled by Britons, vi. 347. 

Britain, reflections on the conqueſt of, 
by the Romans, i. 4. Deſcription 
of, 29. Colonies planted in, 52. note. 
A colony of Vandals ſettled there by 
Probus, ii. 69. Revolt of Carauſius, 
102. 

——, How firſt peopled, iv. 261. In- 
vaſions of, by the Scots and Picts, 
265. ls reſtored to peace by Theo- 
doſius, 268. 

——, Revolt of Maximus there, v. 6. 
Revolt of the troops there againſt 
Honorius, 337. Is abandoned by the 
Romans, 338. State of, until the ar- 
rival of the Saxons, 339. Deſcent 
of the Saxons on, vi. 339. Eſtabliſh- 

ment 
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ment of the Saxon heptarchy, 341. 

Wars in, 344. Saxon devaſtation of 

the country, 350. Manners of the 

independent Britons, 355. Deſcrip- 

tion of, by Procopius, 357- 

| ——, Converſion of the Britons by a 
miſhon from pope Gregory the 
Great, viii. 151. 
the incarnation received there, 302. 

Brutus the Trojan, his colonization of 
Britain now given up by intelligent 
hiſtorians, iv. 261. norte. 

Buffon, M. his extraordinary burning 
mirrors, Vii. 107. note. 

Bulgarians, their character, vii. 264 

heir inroads on the Eaſtern empire, 
267. Invaſion of, under Zabergan, 
383. a by Beliſarius, 385. 

„The kingdom of, deſtroyed by 
Baſil II. the Greek emperor, ix. 60. 
Xo 177. 

— . of, from the Greek em- 
pire, and ſubmiſſion to the pope of 
Rome, xi. 167. War with the 
Greeks under Calo- John, 234. 

Bull-feaft, in the Coliſeum at Rome, de- 
ſcribed, xi. 375. 

Burgundiant, their ſettlement on the 

be, and maxims of government, 
iv. 256. Their ſettlement in Gaul, 
v. 334. Limits of the kingdom of, 
ek Gundobald, vi. 28g. Are ſub- 
dued by the Franks, 292. 

Burnet, character of his Sacred Theory 
of the Earth, ii. 252. note. 

Rurrampocter, ſource of that river, xii. 
I g.nore. 

Bufr, in Egypt, four ſeveral places 

nown under this name, x. 28. note. 

Buzurg, the philoſophical preceptor of 
Hormouz king of Perſia, his high 
reputation, viii. 160. note. 

Byzantine hiſtorians, liſt and character 
of, xii. 227. note. 

Byzantium, ſiege of, by the emperor Se- 
verus, i. 171. Is taken by Maximin, 
ii. 19. Siege of, by Conſtantine the 
Great, 214. Its ſituation deſcribed, 
iii. 4. By whom founded, bid. rote. 
See Conſtantinople. 


C 


Caaba, or temple of Mecca, deſcribed, 
ix, 212. 'The idols in, deſtroyed by 
Mahomet, 266. 

Cabades, king of Perſia, beſieges and 
takes Amida, vii. 130. Seizes the 
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ſtraits of Caucaſus, 133. Viciſſi- 
tudes of his reign, 283. 

Cadefia, battle of, between the Sara- 
cens and the Perſians, ix. 315. 

Cadijab, her marriage with Mahomet, 
X. 220. Is converted by him to his 
new religion, 245. Her death, 248. 
Mahomet's veneration for her me- 
mory, 283. 

Cæcilian, the peace of the church in 
Africa diſturbed by him and his par- 
ty, iii. 299. 

Ceciliur, the authority of his account of 
the famous viſion of Conſtantine the 
Great, inquired into, 111.251, 

Cel:flian, ſenator of Carthage, his di- 
ſtreſs on the taking of that city by 
Genſeric, vi. 27. 

Cæſar, Julius, his inducement to the 
conqueſt of Britain, i. 5. Degrades 
the ſenatorial dignity, 85. note, Aſ- 
fumes a place among the tutelar dei- 
ties of Rome, in his lifetime, 98. 
His addreſs in appeaſing a military ſe- 
dition, 223. note. His prudent ap- 
plication of the coronary gold pre- 
ſented to him, iii. 94. 

Ceſar and Auzuſtus, thoſe titles explain- 
ed and diſcriminated, i. 100. 

Czjerr, of the emperor Julian, the phi- 
loſophical fable of that work deli- 
neated, iv. 124. 

Cebarea, capital of Cappadocia, taken 
hy Sapor king of Perla, i. 388. Is 
reduced by the Saracens, ix. 363. 

Cahina, queen of the Moors of Africa, 
her policy to drive the Arabs out of 
the country, ix. 401. 

Cairoan, the city of, founded in the 
kingdom of Tunis, ix. 396. 

Caled, deſerts from the idolatrous Arabs 
to the party of Mahomet, ix. 264. 
His gallant conduct at the battle of 
Muta, 270. His victories under the 
caliph Abubeker, 308. Attends the 
Saracen army on the Syrian expedi- 
tion, 330. His valour at the ſiege 
of Damaſcus, 331. Diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf at the battle of Aiznadin, 
337. His cruel treatment of the re- 
fugees from Damaſcus, 345. Joins 
in plundering the fair of Abyla, 347. 
Commands the Saracens at the battle. 
of Yermuk, 351. His death, 365. 

Caledonia, and its ancient inhabitants, 
deſcribed, iv. 262. 

Caledonian war, under the emperor Se- 
verus, an account of, i. 184, 
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Caliphs of the Saracens, character of, 
ix. 309. Their rapid conqueſts, 312. 
Extent and power of 432. Triple 
diviſion of the office, x. 30. They pa- 
troniſe learning, 35. Decline and 
fall of their empire, 68. xi. 379. 

Callinicum, the puniſhment of a 3 
ſedition in that city, oppoſed by St. 
Ambroſe, v. 62. 

Callinicus of Heliopolis, aſſiſts in defend- 
ing Conſtantinople againſt the Sara- 
cens, b his chymical inflammable 
compoſitions, x. 13. 

Calmucks, black, recent emigration of, 
from the confines of Ruſſia to thoſe 
of China, iv. 133 

Cali-Jehn, the Bulgarian chief, his war 
with Baldwin, the Latin emperor of 
the Greeks, xi. 234. Defeats, and 
takes him priſoner, 236. His ſavage 
character and death, 242 

Calocerut, a camel-driver, excites an in- 
ſurrection in the iſland of Cyprus, 
iii. 116. 

Calphurnius, the machinery of his 
1. on the acceſſion of the empe- 
ror Carus, ii. 77. | 

Calvin, the reformer, his doctrine of 
the Euchariſt, x. 165. Examination 
of his conduct to Servetus, 167. note. 

Camel, of Arabia, deſcribed, ix. 195- 

Camiſards of Languedoc, their enthuſi- 

compared with that of the Cir- 
cumcellions of Numidia, iii. 389. 
ang the province of, deſolated by 
e ill policy of the Roman empe- 
rors, iii. 86. Deſcription of the Lu- 
cullan villa in, vi. 20g. 

Canada, the preſent climate and circum- 
ſtances of, compared with thoſe of 
ancient Germany, 1. 310. 

Cannon, enormous one of the ſultan 
Mahomet II. deſcribed, xii. 175- 
Burſts, 188. 

Causet, Ruſſian, a deſcription of, x. 200. 

Cantacuzene, John, character of his 
Greek Hiſtory, xi. 328. His good 
fortune under the younger Androni- 
cus, 338. Is driven to aſſume the 
purP e, 342. His lively diſtinction 

etween foreign and civil war, 344. 
His entry into Conſtantinople, and 
reign, 347. Abdicates, and turns 
monk, 351. His war with the Ge- 
noeſe factory at Pera, 358. His ne- 
gociation with pope Clement VI. xii. 
62. 

Cantemur'; Hiſtory of the Ottoman Em- 
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pire, a character of. xi. 395. nate. 

Capelianus, governor of Mauritania, de- 
eats the younger Gordian, and takes 
Carthage, 1. 257. 

Capitatien-taæ, under the Roman empe- 
rors, an account of, iii. 86. 

Capite, Ateius, the civilian, his charac- 
ter, Vill. 27. 

Capitol of Rome, burning and reſtora- 
tion of, 11. 332. 

Cappad:cia, famous for its fine breed of 

orſes, iii. 75. 

Capraria, iſle of, character of the 
monks there, v. 154. 

Capti vet, how treated by the Barba- 
rians, vi. 50. 320. 

Caracalia, ſon of the emperor Severus, 
his fixed antipathy to his brother Ge- 
ta, 1.183. Succeeds to the empire 
jointly with him, 187. Tendency 
of his edict to extend the privileges of 
Roman citizens to all the free inha- 
bitants of his empire, 226. His view 
in this tranſaction, 236. Doubles 
the tax on legacies and inheritances, 
237. 

8 the Tartar ſettlement of, 
deſcribed, xi. 386. 

Caravans, Sogdian, their route to and 
from China, for ſilk, to ſupply the 
Roman erapire, vii. 88. 

Carauſius, his revolt in Britain, ii. 102. 
is acknowledged by Diocletian and 
his colleagues, 104. 

Carbeat, the Paulician, his revolt from 
the Greek emperor to the Saracens, x. 


155, 

Cardinals, the election of a pope veſted 
in them, xii. 266. Inſtitution of the 
conclave, 268. 

Carduene, ſituation and hiſtory of that 
territory, i. 127. 

Carinut, the ſon of Carus, ſucceeds his 
father in the empire, jointly with 
his brother Numerian, 11. 80. 

Carizmians, their invaſion of Syria, xi. 
142. | 

Carlwingian race of kings, commence- 
ment of, in France, ix. 131. 

Carmath, the Arabian reformer, his 
character, x. 65. His military ex- 
ploits, 66. 

Carmelites, from whom they derive 
their pedigree, vi. 214. note. 

Carpathian mountains, their ſituation, 


1. 308. 
Carthage, the biſhopric of, bought for 
Majorinus, ii. 374. note. 
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——=, Religious diſcord generated there 
by the factions of Cæcilian and Do- 
natus, iii. 299. 

» The temple of Venus there, con- 
verted into a Chriſtian church, v. g8. 
Is ſurpriſed by Genſeric king of the 
Vandals, vi. 25. 

——, The gates of, opened to Beliſa- 
rius, Vii. 168. Natural alterations 
produced by time in the ſituation of 
this city, 169. note. The walls of, re- 
paired by Beliſarius, 191. Inſurrec- 
tion of the Roman troops there, 331. 

. Is reduced and pillaged by Haſſan 
the Saracen, ix. 398. Subſequent 
hiſtory of, 399. 

Car thagena, an extraordinary rich ſilver 
mine worked there for the Romans, 
i. 229. 

Carus, emperor, his election and cha- 
racter, 1. 76. 

Ca/pian and Iberian gates of mount 
Caucaſus, diſtinguiſhed, vii. 133. 
Caſſians, the party of, among the Ro- 
man civilians, explained, viii. 29. 
Caſſioderiut, his Gothic hiſtory, i. 345. 
His account of the infant ſtate of the 
republic of Venice, vi. 112. His 
long and ptoſperous life, vii. 27. 

Caftrnt, George; fee Scanderbeg. 

Catalans, their ſervice and war in the 
Greek empire, xi. 315. 

Cathelic church, the doctrines of, how 
diſcriminated from the opinions of 
the Platonic ſchool, iii, 212. The 
authority of, extended to the minds 
of mankind, 3215. Faith of the Wel- 
tern or Latin church, 331. Is diſ- 
trated by factions in the cauſe of 
Athanaſius, 347. The doxology, how 
introduced, and how perverted, 376. 
"Che revenue of, transferred to the 
heathen prieſts, by Julian, iv. 98. 

., Edict of Theodoſius for the eſ- 
tabliſhment of the Catholic faith, 
v. 12. The progreſſive ſteps of ido- 
latry in, 115. Perſecution of the 
Catholics in Africa, vi. 282. Pious 
frauds of the Catholic clergy, 289. 

——, How bewildered by the doc- 
trine of the incarnation, viii. 249. 
Union of the Greck and Latin 
churches, 302. 

w—, Schiſm of the Greek church, xi. 


184. 
Celeſtine, pope, eſpouſes the party of 
Cyril againſt Neſtorius, and pro- 
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nounces the degradation of the latter 
from his epiſcopal dignity, viii. 260. 

Celtic language, driven to the moun- 
tains by the Latin, i. 54. note. 

Cenſor, the office of, revived under the 
Emperor Decius, i. 355. But with- 
out effect, 357. 

Ces, the manufacture of filk, firſt in- 
troduced to Europe from that iſland, 

vii. 86. 

Cerca, the principal queen of Attila 
king of the Huns, her reception of 
Maximin the Roman ambaſſador, vi. 
66. 

Cerinthus, his opinion of the twofold 
nature of Jeſus Chriſt, viii. 244. 

C:ylon, ancient names given to that 
iſland, and the imperfe& knowledge 
of, by the Romans, iv. 126. note. 

Chalcedon, the injudicious ſituation of 
this city ſtigmatiſed by proverbial 
contempt, iii. 6. A tribunal erected 
there by the emperor Julian, to try 
and puniſh the evil miniſters of his 
predeceſſor Conſtantius, iv. 42. 

, A ſtately church built there by 
Rufinus, the infamous miniſter of 
the emperor Theodoſius, v. 130. 

——, Is taken by Choſroes II. king of 
Perſia, viii. 201. 

Chalcondyles, the Greek hiſtorian, his re- 
marks on the ſeveral nations of Eu- 
rope, Xu. 73. 

Chalms, battle of, between the Romans 
and Attila king of the Huns, vi. 103. 

Chamavians reduced and generouſly 
treated by Julian, iii. 217. 

Chencelhy, the original and modern a 
plication of this word compared, 11. 
83. note. 

Characters, national, the diſtinctions of, 
how formed, iv. 207. 

Chariots of the Romans deſcribed, v. 

247 « note. 

Fes) Wop conquers the kingdom of 
Lombardy, ix. 131. His reception 
at Rome, 134. Eludes fulfilling the 
promiſes of Pepin and himſelf to the 
Roman pontiff, 138. His coronation 
at Rome by the pope Leo III. 148. 
His reign and character, 151. Ex- 
tent of his empire, 156, His neigh- 
bours and enemies, 160, His ſucceſ- 
fors, 162. His negociations and 
treaty with the Eaſtern empire, 166. 
State of his family and dominions in 
the tenth century, x, 129. 

| Charks 
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Charles the Fat, emperor of the Romaris, 
Ix, 164. 

Charles of Anjou ſubdues Naples and 
Sicily, xi. 307. The Sicilian Ve ſperi, 
312. His character as a ſenator of 
Rome, xil. 256. 

Charles IV. emperor of Germany, his 
weakneſs and poverty, ix. 184 His 
public oſtentation, 186. Contraſt be- 
tween him and Auguſtus, 18). 

Charles V. emperor, parallel between 
bim and Diocletian, ii. 141. And 
between the ſack of Rome by him, 
and that by Alaric the Goth, v. 297. 

Chaſtity, its high eſteem among the an- 
cient Germans, i. 328. And the 
primitive Chi iſtians, ii 266. 

Chemiſtry, the art of, from whom de- 
rived, x. 43. 

Cher ſoneſus, Thracian, how fortified by 
the emperor Juſtinjan, vii 121 

Cherſonites aſſiſt Conſtantine the Great 
againſt the Goths, iii. 121. Are 
cru«-}ly perſecuted by the Greek em- 
peror Juſtinian II ix. 19. 

Cheſs, the obj ect of the game of, and 
by whom invented, vii. 292. 

Childeric, king of France, depoſed un- 
der papal ſanction, ix. 13%. 

Children, the expoſing of, a prevailing 
vice of antiquity, viii. 50. Natural, 
according to the Roman laws, what, 
61. 

China, how diſtinguiſhed in ancient hiſ- 
tory, ii, 117, note, Great numbers 
of children annually expoſed there, 
286. note. 

—, [ts ſituation, iv. 322. The high 
chronology claimed by the hiſtorians 
of, 321 The great wall of, when 
eredted, 325. Was twice conquered 
by the northern tribes, 327. | 

——, The Romans ſupplied with filk 
by the caravans from, vii 88. 

——, Is conquered by the Moguls, xi. 
376. 388, Expulſion of the Moguls, 
38 

Ciivalry, origin of the order of, xi. 34. 

Chnodomar, prince of the Alemanni, 
taken priſoner by Julian at the battle 
ol Straſburg, iii. 217. 

Cher es, king of Armenia, aſſaſſinated 
by the emiſſacies of Sapor king of 
Perſia, 1. 385. 

Choſroes, fon of Tiridates, king of Ar- 
menia, his character, iii 134. 

Chojrees 1. king of Perſia, protects the 
the laſt [urviving philoſophers of 
Athens, in his treaty with the emper- 
Vol. XII. 
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or Juſtinian, viii. 143. Review of 
his hiſtory, 28g. Sells a peace to 
Juſtinian, 292. His invaſion of Sy- 
ria, 295. His negeciations with Jul- 
tinian, 321. His proſpetity, 323. 
Battle of Melitene, viii. 158. His 
death, 160, 

Choſroes II. king of Perſia, is raiſed to 
the throne on the depoſition of his 
father Hormouz, viii. 168, ls re- 
duced to implore the aſſiſtance of the 
emperor Maurice, 169. His reſtora- 
tion and policy, 172. Conquers Sy- 
ria, 198, Paleſtine, 199 Egypt, 
200. and Aſia Minor, 201. His reign 
and magnificence, ibid. Rejects the 
Mahometan religion, 204. Impoſes 
an ignominious peace on the emper- 
or Heraclius, 203. His flight, de- 
poſition, and death, 227. 

Ch:zars, the hord of, ſent by the Turks 
to the aſſiſtance of the empcror He- 
raclius, viii. 222, 

Chriſt, the feſtival of his birth, why 
fixed by tne Romans at the winter 
ſolttice, iv. 20. note 

Chriſtians, primitive, the various ſects 

into which they branched out, ii. 235. 

Aſcribed the Pagan idolatry to the 

agency of dæmons, 240. Believed 

the end of the world to be near at 
hand, 248. The miraculous powers 

alcribed to the primitive church, 25 4. 

Their faith ſtronger than in modera 

times, 260. Their ſuperior virtue 

and auſterity, ibid Repentance 2 

virtue in high eſteem among them, 

261, Their notions of marriage and 

chaſtity, 266. They diſclaim war 

and government, 268. Were active 
however in the internal government 
of their own locicty, 270. Biſhops, 

273 Synods, 275. Metropolitans 

and primates, 278. Biſhop of Rome, 

279. Their probable proportion to 

the Pagan ſubjects of the empire be- 

fore the converſion of Conſtantine the 

Great, 305. Enquiiy into their per- 

ſecutivns, 314. Why more odious 

to the governing powers than the 

Jews, 320. Their religious meet- 

ings ſuſpected, 323. Are perſecuted 

by Nero, as the incendiaties of Rome, 

333- loſtructions of the emperor 

Trajan to Pliny the Younger for the 

regulation of his conduct toward 

them, 344. Remained expoſed to 
popular reſentment on public feſtivi- 
ties, 346. Legal mode of proceed- 

ng 
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ing again* them, 347. The ardour 
with which they courted martyrdom, 
300 When allowed to ereQ places 
for public worſhip, 369. Their per- 
ſecution under Diocletian and his aſ- 
ſociates, 383. An edictof toleration 
for them publiſhed by Galerius juſt 
before his death, 398. Some conſi- 
derations neceſſary to be attended to 
in reading the ſufferings of the mar- 
tyrs, 402. 

——, Edi& of Milan publiſhed by Con- 
ſtantine the Great, iii. 235. Political 
recommendations of the Chriſtian mo- 
rality to Conſtantine, 238. Theory 
and practiſe of paſſive obedience, 240. 
Their 1-yalty and zeal, 244. The 
ſacrament of baptiſm, how adminiſ- 
tered in early times, 263. Extraor- 
dinary propagation of Chriſtianity atter 
it obtained the Imperial ſanct ion, 266. 

Becomes the eſtabliſhed religion of 
the Roman empire, 270+ Spiritual 
and temporal powers diſtinguiſhed, 
271. Review of the epiſcopal order 
in the church, 273. The eccleſiaſti- 
cal revenue of each dioceſe, how di- 

vided, 284. Their legiflative aſſemb- 
lies, 292 Edict of Conſtantine the 
Greit againſt herctics, 296. Myſ- 
terious. doctrine of the Trinity, 310. 
The doctrines of the Catholic church, 
how diſcriminated from the opinions 
of the Platonic ſchool, 312, General 
character of the Chriſtian ſects, 390. 
Chriſtian ſchools probibited by the 
emperor Julian, iv. 99. They are 
removed from all offices of truſt, 01. 
Are obliged to reinſtate the Pagan 

- temples, 102. Their imprudent 
and irregular zeal againſt idolatry, 
120. 

Chriftians, diſtinctions of, into vulgar 
and aſcetic, vi. 212. Converſion of 
the barbarous nations, 239. 

Chriſtianity, enquiry into the progreſs 
and eſtabliſhment of, ii. 219. Reli- 
gion and character of the Jews, 221. 
The Jewiſh religion the baſis of Chriſ- 
tianity, 226. ls offered to all man- 
kind, 227. The ſects into which the 
Chriſtians divided, 228, The theo- 
logy of, reduced to a ſyſtematical 
form in the ſchool of Alexandria, 
299. Injudicious conduct of its early 
advocates, 310. Its prrſecutions, 

14. Firſt erection of churches, 369. 


—. The ſyſtem of, found in Plato's 


doQrine of the Logos, iii. 307. 


—, Salutary effefts reſulting from 
the converſion of the barbarous na- 
tions, vi. 246. 

——, Its progreſs in the north of Eu- 
rope, x. 211, 

Chryſaphius the Eunuch, engages Ede- 
con, to aſſaſſinate his king Attila, vi. 
* Is put to death by the empteſe 

ulcheria, 75. Aſſiſt ed at the ſecond 
council of Epheſus, viii. 272. 

Chryfocheir, general of the revolted 
Paulicians, over-runs and pillages 
Aſia Minor, x. 166. His death, 168. 

Chryſoloras, Manuel, the Greek envoy, 
his, character, xii. 112. His admi- 
ration of Rome and Conſtantinople, 


125, 

cry. lu, battle of, between Conſtan- 
tine the Great and Licinius, ii. 216. 

Chryſeſtom, St. his account of the pom- 
pous luxury of the emperor Arcadius, 
v. 347. ProteQts his fugitive patron 
the eunuch Eutropius, 364. Hiſtory 
of his promotion to the archiepiſcopal 
ſee of Conſtantinople, 371. His cha- 
rater and adminiſtration, 374. His 
perſecution, 377. His death, 363, 
His relics removed to Conſtantinople, 
ibid, His encomium on the monaſtic 
life, vi. 220. note. 

Churches, Chriſtian, the firſt ereQion 
of, ii. 369, Demolition of, under 
Diocletian, 390. Spiendour of, un- 
der Conſtantine the Great, iii. 283. 
Seven, of Aſia, the fate of, xi. 397. 

Cibalir, battle of, between Conſtantine 
the Great and Licinius, ii. 203. 

Cicero, his view of the philoſophical 
opinions as to the immortality of the 
ſoul, ii- 242, His encomium on the 
ſtudy of the law, viii. 8. Syſtem of 
his republic, 24. 

Cimmerian darkneſs, the expreſſion of, 
whence derived, v. 249, note. 

Cir cumcellions of Africa, Donatiſt ſchiſ- 
matics, hiſtory of their revolt, 11. 
386. Their religious ſuicides, 389. 
Perſecution of, by the emperor Ho- 
noriius, VI. 14. | 

Cir cumcificn of both ſexes, a phyſical 
cuſtom in Zthiopia, unconnected 
with religion, viii. 337. 

Circus, Roman, the four faQtions in, 
deſcribed, vii. 71. Conſtantinople, 
and the Eaſtern empire, diſtracted by 
theſe faQions, 73. | 

Cities in the Roman empire enumerated, 
i. 68. 


— , Com- 
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—, Commercial, of Italy, riſe, and 
government of, ix. 177. 

Citizens of Rome, motive of Caracalla 
for extending the privileges of, to 

all the free-inhabitants of the empire, 
i. 226. 236. Political tendency of 
this grant, 237. 

City, the birth of a new one, how ce- 
lebrated by the Romans, iii. 14. note. 

Civilians of Rome, origin of the profeſ- 
ſion, and the three periods in the hiſ- 
tory of, viii. 20. 

Civilit, the B tavian, his ſucce'sful re- 

volt againſt the Romans, 1 336. 

Claudias the pnet and panegyriſt of Sti- 
licho, his works ſupply the deficien- 
cies of hiſtory, v+ 138. Celebrates the 
murder of Rufinus, 48. His death 
and character, 226, His character of 
the eunuch Eutropius, 3g 3. 

Claudius, emperor, choſen by the Præ- 
toriin guards, without the concur- 
rence of the ſenate, i. 102. 

Claudius, emperor, lacceilor to Gaili- 
enus, his character and elevation to 
the thrones ii 4. 

Cleander, miniſter of the emperor Com- 
modus, his hiſtory, 1. 128. 

Clemens, Flavius, and bis wife Dorni- 
tilla, why diſtinguiſhed as Chriſtian 
martyrs, it. 34t. 

Clement III. pope, and the emperor 
Henry III. mutually confirm each 
other's ſovereign characters, x. 264. 

Clement V. pope, transfers the holy ſee 
frome Rome to Avignon, xii. 273. 

Clergy, when firlt diſtinguiſhed from the 
laity, ii. 280. ii. 272. 

——, the ranks and numbers of, how 
multiplied, ii. 278, Their property, 
280. Their offences only coguiiable 
by their own order, 285. Valenti- 
man's edict to reſtrain the avarice of, 
iv. 242. 

Cledion, the firſt of the Merovingian 
race of kings of the Franks in Gaul, 
his reign, vi. $8. 

Cldius Albinus, governor of Britain, his 

- Ready fidelity during the revolutions 
at Rome. i 155. Declares himſelf 
againſt Juliaous, 187. 

Clatilda, niece of the king of Bureun- 
dy, is married to Clovis king of the 
Franks, und converts her Pagan huſ- 
band, vi. 283 Exhorts her huſband 


to the Guthic war, 294. 
Clovis, king of the Franks, his deſcent, 
and reign, , vi, 2763 
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Cluwerius, his account of the cbjefts of 
adoration among the ancient Germans, 
i. 330. vote. 

Cochineal, importance of the diſcovery 
of, in the art of dying, vii. 85. note, 
Code of Juſtinian, how formed, viii. 34. 

New edition of, 41. 
Cedicils, how far admitted by the Ro- 
man law reſpecting teſtaments, viii. 


73, 

Cænobiter, in monkiſſi hiſtory, deſcribed, 
vi. 234 

Cornage, how regulated by the Roman 
emperors, xli. 259, 

Colchos, the modern Mingrelia, deſcribed, 
vii. 303. Manners of the natives, 
306. Revolt' of, from the Romans 

to the Perſians, and repentance, 314. 
Colchian war, in conſequence, 218. 

Coliſeum, of the emperor Titus, objer- 
vations on, xil. 372. Exhibition of a 
bull feaſt in, 375. 

Collyridian heretics, an account of, ix, 
225. 

Colonies, Roman, how planted, i. 5 f. 

Colonna, hiſtory of the Roman family of, 
xii. 282. 

Colaſſas of Rhodes, ſome account of, ix. 


67. 

g of Hercules, their ſituation, i. 
38. 

C:mana, the rich temple of, ſuppreſſed, 
and the revenues confiſcated, by the 

-. emperors of the Eaſl, iii. 75. 

Combat, judicial, origin of, in the Salic 

laws, vi. 313. The laws of, accord» 
ing to the aſſize of Jeruſalem, xi. 87, 
Apology for the practiſe of, 291, note. 

Comets, account of thoſe which appeared 
in the reign of Juſtinian, vii, 393. 

Commentic/us, his diſgraceful warfare 
againſt the Avars, viii. 182. 

Commodus, emperor, his education, cha- 
racter, and reign, i. 122. 

Comment, origin of the family of, on 
the throne of Conſtantinople, ix. 65. 
its extinRion, xii. 219. 

Cenception, immaculate, of the Virgin 
Mary, the doQtrine of, from whence 
derived, ix. 229. 

Concubine, according to the Roman ci- 
vil law, explained, viii. 60. 

Conflagr ation, general, ideas of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, concerning, ii, 
2560. 

Conqueſt, the vanity of, not ſo juſtifiable 
as the deſire of ſpoil, iv. 267. Is 
rather atchieved by art, than perſo- 
nal valour, vi. 37. 


Conrad III. emperor, engages in the ſe- 

cond cruſade, xi. 95. His diſaſtrous 
expedition, 102. 

Conrad of Montferrat, defends Tyre 
againſt Saladin, xi. 127. Is aſſaſſina- 
ted, 132. 

Conſlance, treaty of, ix. 179. 

Conſtant, the third ſon of Conſtantine 
the Great, is ſent to govern the well- 
ern provinces of the empire, iii. 115. 
Diviſion of the empire among him 
and his brothers, on the death of their 
father, 130. Is invaded by his bro- 
ther Conſtantine, 142. ls killed, on 
the u'urpation of Magnentius, 143. 
Eſpouled the cauſe of Atnanaſius 
againſt his brother Conſtantius, 356. 

Conſtan II. emperor of Conſtantinople, 
ix. 11. 

Conſtantia, princeſs, grand daughter of 
Conſtantine the Great, is carried by 
her mother to the camp of the uſurp- 
er Procopius, iv. 222. Narrowly eſ- 
capes falling into the hands of the 
Quadi, 296. Marries the emperor 
Gratian, 301. 

Conſtantina, daughter of Conſtantine 
the Great, and widow of Hannibali- 
anus, places the diadem on the head 
of the general Vetranio, iii. 145. Is 
married to Gallus, 167. Her charac- 
ter, 168. Dies, 173. 

Conflantina, widow of the Eaſtern em- 
peror Maurice, the cruel fate of, 
and her daughters, viii. 193. 

Conflantine the Great, the ſeveral opi- 
nions as to the place of his birth, ii. 
187. His hiſtory, 158. He is ſa- 
luted emperor by the Britiſh legions 
on the death of his father, 161. 
Marries Fauſta, the daughter of Max- 
imian, 167. Puts Maximian to death, 
17;, General review of his adminiſ- 
tration in Gaul, 177. Undertakes to 
deliver Rome from the tyranny of 
Maxentius, 182. Defeats Maxen- 
tius, and enters Rome, 197. His 
alliance with Licinius, 196. Defeats 
Licinius, 203. 204. Peace conclud. d 
with Licinius, 206. His laws, 161d. 
Chaſtiſes the Goths, 209. Second ci- 
vil war with Licinius, 211. 

——, Mctives which induced him to 
make Byzantium the capital! of his 
empire, iii, 3. Declares his determi- 
nation to ſpring from divine command, 
13. Deſpoils other cities ef their or- 
naments to decorate his new capital, 
19. Ceremcny of dedicating his new 
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city, 28, Form of civil and military 
adminiſtration eſtabliſhed there, 30. 
Separates the civil from the military 
adminiſtration, 59, Corrupted mili- 
tary diſcipline, 60, His character, 
97. Account of his family, 102. 
His jealouſy of his fon Criſpus, 105. 
Myſterious deaths of Criſpus and Li- 
cinius, 109, His repentance and 
acts of atonement inquired into, 109. 
His ſons and nephews, 112. Sends 
them to ſuperintend the ſeveral pro- 
vinces of the empire, 115. Afﬀlſts 
the Samaritans and provokes the 
Goths, 120. Reduces the Got hs to 
peace, 122. His death, 124. At- 
tempt to aſcertain the date of his 
converſion to Chriſtianity, 230 His 
Pagan ſuperſtition, 233. ProteQts the 
Chriſtians in Gaul, 235. Publiſhes 
the edit of Milan, 236. Motives 
which recommended the Chriftians to 
his favour, 238, Exhorts his ſub- 
jects to embrace the Chriſtian profeſ- 
ſion, 244 His famous ſtandard the 
Labarum deſcribed, 249, His cele- 
brated viſion previous to his battle 
with Maxentius, 281. Story of the 
miraculous croſs in the air, 254. His 


_ converſion accounted for, from na- 


tural and probable cauſes, 268. His 
theological diſcourſes, 260. His de- 
votion and privileges, 261. The de- 
lay of his baptiſm accounted for, 263. 
Is commemorated as a ſaint by the 
Greeks, 266. His edict againſt he- 
relics, 299, Favours the cauſe of 
Czcilian againſt Donatus, 301. His 
ſenſible letter to the biſhop of Alex- 
andria, 334. How prevailed on to 
rati'y the Nicene creed, 335. His le- 
vity in religion, 338. Granted a to- 
leration to his Pagan ſubjects, 392. 
His reform of Pagan abuſes, 393. 
Was affociated with the Heathen Dei- 
ties after his death, by a decree of 
the ſenate, 396. His diſcovery of 
the holy ſepulcre, iv. 89. 


—, Publication of his fititious do- 


nation to the biſhops of Rome, ix. 
138. Fabuloys interdiction of mar- 


riage with ſtrangers, aſcribed to him, 
*. 113. 


Conſtantine, II. the ſon of Conſtantine 


the Great, is ſent to preſide over 
Gaul, Il, 118. Diyifion of the em- 
pire among him and his brether:, on 


the death of their tather, 130. la- 


vades 


* 
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vades his brother Conſtans, and is 
killed, 141. 

Conflantine III. emperor of Conſtantino- 
ple, ix. 9. 

Conflantine IV. Pogonatus, emperor of 
Conttantinople, ix. 13. 

Conſtantine V. Copronymus, emperor of 
Corftantinople, ix. 23. Fates of his 
tive lons, 26. Revolt of Artavaldes, 
and troubles on account of image 
worſhip, 112. Aboliſhes the monkiſh 
order, 113. 

Conflantine VI, emperor of Conſtanti- 

- nople, ix 27. 

Conſtantine VII. Porphyrogenitus, em- 
peror of Conſtantinople, ix. 30. His 
cautions againſt dilcovering the le- 
eret of the Greek fire, x. 18. Ac- 
count of his works, 82, Their 
imperfeQions pointed out, 84. His 
account of the ceremonies of the By- 
zantine court, 111. Jultifics the 
marriage of his ſon with the priucels 
Bertha of France, 114. 

Conſtantine VIII. emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople, ix, $1. 

Conſtantine 1X. emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople, ix. $6. 

Conſtantine X. Monomachus, emperor 
of Conſtantinople, ix. 63. 

Conflantine XI. Ducas, emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, ix. 67. 

Conſtantine Palzologus, the laſt of the 
Greek emperors, his reign, xit. 155. 

Conſtantine Sylvanus, founder of the 
Paulicians, his death, x. 153. 

Conſtantine, a private ſoldier in Britain, 
elected emperor, for the ſake of his 
name, v. 210. He reduces Gaul and 
Spain, 211. 212. His reduction and 
death, 320. 

Conſtantine, general under Beliſarius in 
Italy, his death, vii. 236. 

Conſtantinople, its ſituation deſcribed, 
with the motives which induced Con- 
ſtantine the Great to make this city 
the capital of his empire, iii. 3. Its 
local advantages, 11. Its extent, 15. 
Progreſs of the work, 17. Principal 
edifices, 20. How furniſhed with 
inhabitants, 23. Privileges granted 
to it, 26, Its dedication, 28. Re- 
view of the new form of civil 
and military adminiſtration eſta- 
bliſhed there, 30. Is allotted to 
Conſtantine the Younger, in the 
diviſion of the empire, on the em- 
peror's death, 130. Violent conteſts 


there between the rival biſhops, Paul 


and Macedonius, 380. Bloody en- 

gagement between the Athanaſians 

and Arians on the removal of the bo- 
dy of Conſtantine, 383, Triumphant 

entry of the emperor Julian, iv. 32. 

The ſenate of, allowed the ſame pow- 

ers and honours as that at Rome, 48, 

Arrival ot Valens, as emperor ot 

the Faſt, 217. Revolt of Procopius, 

ibid, 

, Continued the principal ſeat of 
the Arian | ereſy, during the reigns 
of Conſtantius and Valens, v. ig. Is 
puiged from Arianiſm by the emper- 
or Thecdofius, 21. 
Is enriched by the bodies oi ſaints and 
martyrs, 115. Inſurtedion againſt 
Gainas and his Arian Goths, 366, 
Perſecution of the archbiſhop, St. 
Chryſoſtom, 377. Popular tumults 
on his account, 379. Earthquake 
there, vi. 47. 

——, The city and eaſter: empire diſ- 
tracted by the factions of the circus, 
vii. 71. Foundation of the chu:ch of 
St. Sophia, 110 Other churches 
ercted there by Jultinian, 115. 
Triumph of Belifarius over the Van- 
dals, 183. The walls of, injured by 
an earthquake, 384 State of the 
armies, under the emperor Maurice, 
viii. 183. The arrvics and City re- 
volt againſt him, 187. Deliverance 
of the city from the Perſians and 
Avars, 219. Religious war about 
the Triſagian, 283. 

——, Proſpectus of the remaining hiſ- 
tory of the Eaſtern empire, ix. 1. 
Summary review of the five dynaſties 
of the Greek empire, 95. Tumults 
in the city co oppoſe the deſtruction 
of images, 111 Abolition of the 
monkiſh order by Corſtantine, 113. 
Firſt ſiege of, by the Saracens, x. 2. 
Second ſiege by the Saracens, 9. 
Review of the' provinces of the Greek 

_ ermpire, in the tenth century, 87. 
Riches of the city of Conſtantinople, 
98. The imperial palace of, ioo. 
Officers of ſtate, 106. Military cha- 
racter of the Greeks, 123. The 
name and character of Romans, ſup- 
ported to the laſt, 136, Decline, 
and revival of literature, 137. The 
city menaced by the Turks, 188. 
Account of the Varangians, 194. 
Naval expeditions of the Rufſi ane 
againſt the city, 199. 


Council of, 24. 
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——, Origin of the ſeparation of the 
Greek and Latin churches, xi. 154. 
Maſſacre of the Latins, 164. Inva- 
ſion of the Greek empire, and con- 
queſt of Conſtantinople by the cru- 
ſaders, 194. The city taken, and 
Ifiac Angelus reſtored, 198. Part of 
the city burned by the Latins, 202, 
Second fiege of the city by the Latins, 
20g. Is pillaged, 210. Account of 
the ſtatues deitroyed, 216. Partition 
of tte Greek empire by the French 
and Venetians, 221. The Greeks 
riſe againſt their Latin conquerors, 
233. The city retaken by the Grecks, 
268. The ſuburb of Galata, aſſig n- 
ed to the Genoeſe, 365. Hoſiilities 
between the Genoele and the em- 
peror, 358. How the city eſcaped 
the Moguls, 390. Is beſieged by the 
ſultan Amurath II. xii. 50. Is compared 
with Rome, 128. Is beſieged by 
Mahomet II. ſultan of the Turks, 
178. ls ſtormed and taken, 212. 
Becomes the capital of the Turkiſh 
empire, 216, 

Conflantius Chlorus, governor of Dalma- 
tia, was intended to, be adopted by 
the emperor Carus, in the room of 
bis vicious ſon Carinus, ii. 83. Is 
aſſoc ated as Cæſar by Liocletian in 
his adminiſtration, 98, Aſſumes the 
title of Auguſtus, on the abdication 
of Diocletian, i53. His death, 160, 
Granted a toleration to the Chriſtians, 
re 24 | 

Conflantier, the ſecond ſon of Conſtan- 
tine the Great, his education, iii. 114. 
Is ſent to govern the Eaſtern provin- 
ces of the empire, 115. Seizes Con- 
{antinople on the death of his father, 
128, Conſpires the deaths of his 
kinſmen, 129. Diviſion of the em- 
pire among him and his brothers, 130. 
Reſtores Choſroes king of Armenia, 
134. Battle of Singara with Sapor 
king of Perſia, 136, Rejects the of- 
fers ef Magnentius and Vetranio, on 
the plea of a viſion, 148. His ora- 
tion to the Illyrian troops at the in- 
1erview with Vetranio, 150. Defeats 
Magnentius at the battle of Murſa, 
154. His councils governed by eu- 
nuchs, 163. Education of his couſins 
Gallus and Julian, 166. Diſgrace 
and death of Gallus, 173. Sends for 
Julian to court, 180. Inveſts him 
with the title of Cæſar, 183. Viſits 
Rome, 186. Preſents an obeliſk to 


that city, 188, The Qunadian and 
Sai matian wars, 189. His Perſian 
negociations, 194. Miſmanagement 
of affairs in the Eaſl, 203. Favours 
the Arians, 338. His religious cha- 
rater by Ammianus the hiſtorian, 
341. His reſtleſs endeavours to e<(- 
tabliſh an uniformity of Chiiſtian doc- 
trine, 34. Athanaſius driven into 
exile by the council of Antioch, 383. 
Is intimidated by his brother Conſt ans, 
and invites Athanaſius beck again, 
356, His ſevere treatment of tho e 
biſhops who retu!ed to concur in de- 
poſing Athanaſius, 363. His ſcrupu- 
lous orthodoxy, 365. His caut ous 
conduct in expelling Athanaſius from 
Alexandria, 366. His ſtrenuous ef- 
forts to ſeize his perſon, 3750. Atha- 
naſius writes invedtives to expoſe his 
character, 375. ls conſtrained to re- 
ſtore Liberius biſhop of Rome, 379. 
Supports Macedonius, biſhop of Con- 
ſtantinople, and countenances his per- 
ſecutions of the Catholics and Nova- 
tians, 384. His conduct towards bis 
Pagan ſubjefts, 395. Envies the 
fame of Julian, iv. 3. Recals the 
legions from Gaul, 4. Negotiations 
between him and Julian, 17. His 
er Ix to oppoſe Julian, 28. 
is death and character, 30. 
Conſtantius, general, relieves the Britiſh 
emperor Conſtantine when beſieged 
in Alles, v. 317. His character and 
victories, 318, His marriage with 
Placidia, and death, vi. 2. 
Conſlantius, ſecretaiy to Attila king of 
the Huns, his matrimonial negocia- 
tion at the court of Conſtantinople, 


vi. 89 

Cinfel, the office of, explained, i. 91. Al- 
terations this office underwent under 
the emperors, and when Conſtanti- 
nople became the ſeat of empire, iii. 
34. The office of, ſuppreſſed by the 
emperor Juſlinian, vii. 143. Is now 
ſunk to a commercial agent, xii. 249. 

Con trads, the Roman laws reſpecting, 
vill. 75. 

Cepts of Egypt, brief hiſtory of, viii. 

26. 

Corinth, reviving as a Roman colony, 
celebrates the Iſthmian games, under 
the emperor Julian, iv. 49. The 
iſthmus of, fortified by the emperor 
Juſtinian, vii. 121. 

Corvinus, Matthias, king of Hungary, 
his character, xii. 146. 

Cor nwal, 
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Cor nwal, reduction of, by the Saxons, 
vi. 346. ; 

Coronary gold, nature of thoſe offerings 
to the Roman emperors, tii. 94. 

Coſmas Indicopleuſtes, account of his 
Chriſtian topography, vii. gg. note. 
viti 310. ne. 

Coſmo of Medicis, his character, xil, 


121, 

Councils and ſynods of 
Antioch, iii. 353, 
Arles, Hi. 359. 
Baſil, Xii. 83. 
Carthage, vi. 258, vii 177. 
Chalcedon, v. 378. viii. 274. 
Clermont, xi. 7. 
Conſtance, x1i. 77. 82. 334. 
Conſtantinople, v. 24. viii. 

295. 300. ix. 109. xl. 169. 

Epheſus, viii. 261. 272. 
Ferrara, xii. 92, 
Florence, ibid. 
Frankfort, ix. 146. 
Lyons, vi. 289. xi. 261. 304. 
Milan, iii. 359- 
Nice, iii. 321. ix. 143» 
Piſa, xii 82 334. 
Placentia, xi. 4. 
Rimini, iii. 332. 
Sardica, iii. 36 8. 
Toledo, vi. 268. 271. 337. 
Tyre, iii. 349. 

Count, great difference between the an- 
cient and modern application of this 
title, iii. 58, By whom firlt invented, 
ibid. Of the ſacred largeſſes, under 
Cooſtantine the Great, his office, 73. 
Of the domeſtics in the Eaſtern em- 
pire, his office, 76. : 

Courtenay, hiſtory of the family of, xi. 
268. 

8 conſul of Rome, his viciſ- 

udes, and diſgraceful death, ix. 
1786. | 

Fa: the iſle of, ſubdued by the Sa- 
racens, x. 49+ Is recovered by Nice- 
phorus Phocas, 73. Is purchaſed by 
the Venetians, xi. 226. 

Crimes, how diſtinguiſhed by the penal 
laws of the Romans, viii. 89. 

Criſpur, ſon of Conſtantine the Great, 
is declared Cæſar, ii. 206. Diſtin- 
guiſhes his valour againſt the Pranks 
and Alemanni, 209. Forces the paſ- 
ſage of the Helleſpont, and deſeats 
the fleet of Licinius, ii. 216. His 
character, iii, 104. His myſterious 
death, 107. 


Cr iſpus, the Patrician, marries the 
daughter of Phocas, and contributes 
to depoſe him, viii. 193. Is obliged 
to tuin monk, 197. 

Croatia, account ol the kingdom of, x, 
173. 

Cros, the different ſentiments ent er- 
taired of this inflrument of puniſh- 
went, by the Pagan and Chrithan 
Romans, i 249. The famous ſtand» 
ard ot, in the army of Conſtantine the 
Great deſcribed, 249. His v ſions ot, 
251, 264. The holy ſ-pulchre and 
croſs of Chriſt diſcovered, iv. 90. 
The croſs of Chriſt undiminiſhed by 
diſtribution to pilgrims, 91. 

C: con of thorns, its transfer from Con- 
ſtantinople to Paris, xi. 253. 

Crewns, mural and obfidional, the dii> 
tinction between, iv. 157. note. 

Cruſade, the firſt refolved on at the 
council of Clermont, xi. g. Enquiry 
into the juſtice of the holy war, 10. 
Examination into the private motives 
of the cruſaders, 17 
the cruſaders, 22. Account of the 
chiefs, 28. Their march to Conſtan- 
tinople, 38. Review of their num- 
bers, 49. They take Nice, 52. 
Battle of Dorylæum, 5;. They take 
Antioch, 59, Their diftrefſes, 63. 
Are relieved by the diſcovery of the 
ho'y lance, 66, Siege and conqueſt 
of Jeruſalem, 74. Godfrey of Bou- 
illon choſen kgng of Jeruſalem, 78. 
The ſecond crufade, 98. The cru» 
ſaders ill treated by the Greek em- 
perors, 99. The third crufade, 127. 
Siege of Acre, 129. Fourth and fifth 
cruſades, 138. Sixth cruſade, 144. 
Seventh cruſade, 148, Recapitulation 

of the fourth cruſade, 180. 
conſequences of the crutades, 262. 


Cteſiphen, the city of plundered by the 


Romans, i. 296. Its ſituation de- 
ſcribed, iv. 140. Julian declines the 

| ſiege of that city, 141. Is ſacked by 
the Saracens, ix. 318. 

Cublai, emperor of China, his charac- 
ter, xi. 388. 

Curepalata, his office under the Greek 
emperore, x. 106. 

Cuſtoms, duties of impoſed by Auguſtus, 
i. 230. 

Cycle of indiQtions, the origin of, traced, 
and how now employed, iii. 82, note, 

Cyprian, biſhop of Carthage, his hiſtory 
. and martyrdory, ii, 362. 


Cyprus 


Departure of. 


General 
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Cyprus, the kingdom of, beſtowed on 
the houſe of Luſignan, by Richard l. 
of England, xi. 167. 

Cyrene, the Greek colonies there finally 
exterminated by Choſroes II. king of 
Perſia, viii. 201. 

Cyriades, an obſcure fugitive, is ſet up 
by Sapor the Perſian monarch, as em- 
peror of Rome, i. 387. 

Cyril, biſhop of Jeruſalem, his pompous 
relation of the miraculous appearance 
of a celeſtial croſs, iii. 340. His am- 

biguous character, iv. 92. 

Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, his life 
and character, viii. 261. Condemns 
the hereſy of Neſtorius, 260. Pro- 
cures the deciſion of the council of 
Epheſus againſt Neſtorius, 262, His 
court intrigues, 266. 

Cyzicus, how it eſcaped deſtruction from 
the Goths, i. 379. Is at length 
ruined by them, 380. The iſland and 
city of, ſeized by the uſurper Proco- 
pius, Iv. 221. 


| D. 

Dacia, conqueſt of, by the emperor 
Trajan, i. 7. Its fituation, 33. Is 
over-run by the Goths, 363. Is re- 
ſigned to them by Aurelian, ii. 17. 

Demons, ſuppoſed to be authors and ob- 
jeQs of Pagan idolatry, by the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, ii. 237. 

Dagifteus, general of the emperor Juſti- 
man, beneges Petra, vii. 31g. Com- 
mands the Huns in Italy under Nar- 
ſes, 366. 

Daimbert, archbiſhop of Piſa, inſtalled 
patriarch of Jeruſalem, xi. 80. 

Dalmatia deſcribed, i. 32. Produce of 
a filver miae there, 429. note, 

Dalmatius, nephew of Conſtantine the 

Great, is created Cæſar, iii. 113. Is 
fent to govern the Gothic frontier, 
116. Is cruelly deſtroyed by Con- 
mantius, 129. 

Damaſcus, ſiege of, by the Saracens, 

ix. 333. The city reduced both by 
ſtorm and by treaty, 340. Remarks 
on Hughes's tragedy of this ſiege, 
343. note, Taken and deſtroyed by 
Tamerlane, xil. 21. 

Damaſus, biſhop of Rome, edict of Va- 

| lentinian addreſſed to him, to reſtrain 
the crafty avarice of the Roman cler- 
gy, iv. 243. His bloody conteſt with 
Urfinus for the epiſcopal dignity, 245. 

Dames, the Arab, his gallant enter- 
prize againſt the caſtle of Aleppo, ix. 


359. 


Damietia, is taken by Louie IX. of 
France, xi. 145. 

Damopirtlus, a'chbiſhop of Conſtantin . 
ple, reſigns his fee, rather than ſub. 
{cribe the Nicene creed, v. 21. 

Dandalo, Henry, doge of Venice, his 
character, xi. 1575, ls made deſpot 
of Romania, 225. 

Das iel, firſt biſhop of Wincheſter, his 
inſtructions to St, Boniface, for the 
converſion of infidels, vi. 243. 

Danielis, a Grecian matron, her prefents 
to the emperor Baſil, x. 9g. Her 
viſit to him at Conitantinople, 103. 
Her teſtament, ibid. 

Danube, courſe of che river, and the 
proviaces of, deſcribed, i. 31. 

Daphne, the ſacred grove and temple 
of, at Antivch, deſcribed, iv. 105. 
Is converted to Chriltian purpoſes by 
Gallus, and reſtored to the Pagans by 
Julian, 108. The temple burned, 
109. 

tre the foitification of, by Juſtinian, 
deſcribed. vii. 131. The demolition 
of, by the Perſians, prevented by 
peace, 293. Is taken by Cholroes 
king of Perſia, viii. 157. 

Darius, his ſcheme for connecting the 
continents of Furope and Aſia, iii. 6. 

Darkneſs, præternatural, at the time of 
the pafſion, is unnoticed by the hea« 
then philoſophers and hiſtorians, ii. 


312, 

Dafiagerd, the Perſian royal ſeat of, 
plundered by the emperor Heraclius, 
viii. 226. 

Datianus, governor of Spain, yields 
ready obedience to the imperial edits 
aginſt the Chriſtians, ii. 393. 

Datius, biſhop of Milan, inſtigates the 
revolt ot the Ligurians to Juſtinian, 
vii, 231. Eſcapes to Conſtantinople 
on the taking of Milan by the Bur- 

. gundians, 237. 

Debtors inſolvent, cruel puniſhment of, 
by the law of the twelve tables, 
viii. 83. | 

Decemvirs, review of the laws of their 
twelve tables, viii. 5. Theſe laws 
ſuperſeded by the perpetual edict, 14. 
Severity of, 81. 

Decius, his exaltation to the empire, i. 
343. Was a perſecutor of the Chriſ- 
tians, ii. 370. 

Decurions, in the Roman empire, are 
rag treated by the Imperial laws, 
iii. 83. | 

Deification of the Roman emperors, how 
this ſpecies of idolatry was intro- 
duced, i. 98. Delators, 
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Delators, are encouraged by the em- 
peror Commodus, to gratify his hatred 
of the ſenate, j. 125. Are ſuppreſſed 
by Pertinax, 143- 

Delphi, the ſacred ornaments of the 
temple of, removed to Conſtantinople 
by Conſtantine the Great, iti, 21. 
note. 

Democracy, a form of government un- 
favourable to freedom in a large (tate, 
i. 48 

Demeſthenes, governor of Czfarea, his 
gallant defence againſt, and heroic 
eſcape from Sapor king of Perſia, i. 

88. 

Dingraties, biſhop of Carthage, bu- 
minely ſuccours the captives brought 
from Rome by Genſetic king of the 
Vandals, vi. 137. 

Derar the Saracen, his character, ix, 


336. 

Defider ius, the laſt king of the Lom- 
bards, conquered by Chariemagne, 
Ix. 131. 

Deſpot, nature of that title in the Greek 
empire, x. 105. 

Deſpet;ſm originates in ſuperſtition, i. 
323. note, 

Diadem aſſumed by Diocletian, what, 
ni. 137. 

Diamonds, the art of cutting them, un- 
known to the ancients, i. 232. ute. 
Didius Fulianus, purchaſes the Imperial 
dignity at a public auction, i. 152. 
Dieceſes of the Roman empire, their 

number and government, iii. 48. 

Diocletian, the manner of his military 
election to the empi e, 11,90, His birth 
and character, 93, Takes Maximian 
for his colleague, 96. Aſſociates as 
Czſars, Galerius, and Coaſtantius 
Chlorus, 98. His triumph in con- 
junction with Maximian, 129. Fixes 
bis court at the city of Nicomedia, 
131. Abdicates the empire, 141. 
Parallel between him and the ernperor 
Charles V. ibid. Paſſes his life in 
retirement at Salona, 144. His im- 
partial behaviour toward the Cliriſli- 
ans, 376. Caules that produced the 
perſecution of the Chriſtians under 
his reign, 377. - 

Dion Cafius the hiſtorian, ſcreened from 
the fury of the ioldiers, by the em- 
peror Alexander Severus, 1. 221. 

Dieſcorus, patriarch of Alexandria, his 
outrageous behaviour at the ſecond 
council of ' Epheſus, viii. 273. Is de- 


poſed by the councii of Chalcedon, 


27 

Diſabul, great khan of the Turks, his 
reception of the ambaſſadors of Juſti- 
nian, vii. 280, 

Diverce, che liberty and abuſe of, by 
the Roman laws, viu. 54, Limita» 
tions of, 56. 

Decetes, their peculiar tenets. iii. zog. 
viii, 240. Derivation of their name, 
Iii. 310. mote. , 

Dominas, when this epithet was applied 
to the Roman emperors, ii. 138. 

Domittan, emperor, his treatment of 
his kinſmen Flavius Sabinus, and 
Flavius Clemens, it. 341. 

Deomitian, the Oriental præfect, is lent 
by the emperor Conſtantius, to re- 
form the ſtate of the Eaſt, then op- 
preiſed by Gallus, iii. 170. ls put to 
death there, 173. 

Donatus, his co. teſt with Czcilian for 
ine ſee of Carthage, ii1. 299. Hiſtory 
of the ichilm of the Donatiſts, 3og. 
386, Perſecution of the Donatiſts by 
the emperor Honorius, vi. 14. 

Doryleum, battle of, between ſultan 
Soliman and the fiiſt cruſaders, xi. 


55. 

Docolog y, how in roduced in the church- 
ler vice, and how perve: ted, iii 376. 

Dr amatrc repretentations at Rome, 2 
character of, ili. 261. | 

Dreems, the popular opinion of the pre- 
ternatural origin of, favourable to that 
ot ' onſtantine previous to his battle 
with Maxentius, iti. 252. 

Dromedary, extraordinaiy ſpeed of this 
animal, ii 35. nete. 

Dromones of the Greek empire, de- 
icribed, x. 1:0. 

Druids, their power in Gaul ſuppreſſed 
by the eimperors Tiberius and Clau- 
dius, 1. 46 

Druſes of mount Libanus, a character 
ol, x. 3456. notes 

Du ke, derivation of that title, and great 
change in the modern, ftom the aa. 
cient application of it, iii. 88. 

Duraz zo, ſicge of, by Robert Guiſcard, 
x 252. Battle of, between him and 
the Greek emperor Alexius, 258, 


F. ' 
Earthqu:k-, au extraordinary one over 
great part oi the Roman empire, iv. 
04. Account of thoſe that happened 

in the reign of Juſlinian, vii. 396. 
Eaſi India, the Roman commeicial in- 
rercourie 
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tercourſe with that region, i 98, 
Commodities of, taxed by Alexander 
Severus, 232, 

Ebionites, account of that ſeQ, ii. 231» 

—, A confutation of their errors, 
ſuppoſed by the primitive fathers, to 
be a particular object in the writings 
of St John the Evangeliſt, iii. 308. 

——, Their id: as of the perſon of 
Jeſus Chriſt, viii, 236. 

Eccleſiaſtes, the bock of, why not likely 
to be the product ion of king Solomon, 
vii. 184. 11e. 

Ecclefiaſtical and civil powers, diſt in- 
guiſhed, by the fathers of the Chriſti- 
an church, iii. 271 

Ecdicius, fon of the emperor Avitus, 
his gallant conduct in Gaul, vi. 184. 

Ed beſs of the emperor Heraclius, viii. 


1299. 

Ed *q of Iceland, the ſyſtem of mytho- 
logy in, i. 347- | 

Edecon, is ſent from Attila king of the 
Huns, as his ambaſſador to the em- 
peror Theodofius the Younger, vi, 
8. Engages in a propoſal to aſſaſſi- 
nate Attila, 71. His fon Odoacer, 
the frft Barbarian king of Haly, 200. 

Ede ſſa, the pureii dialect of the Syriac 
language ſpoken there, i. 299 note. 
The property of the Chriſtians there, 
confiſcated, by the emperor Julian, 
for the diſorderly conduct of the 
Arians, iv. 11g. Revolt of the 
Roman troops there, viii. 188. Ac- 
count of the ſchool of, 306, Hiſtory 
of the famous image there, ix. 102, 
The city and principality of, ſeized 
by Baldwin the Cruſader, xi. 58, Is 
retaken by Zenghi, 110. The counts 
of, 269 

Edidt of Milan, publiſhed by Conſtan- 
tine the Great, iii. 236. 

EJifs of the prators of Rome, under 
the republic, their nature and tenden- 
cy, viii. 12. 


Edem, why that name was applied to 


the Roman empire by the Jews, ii, 
319 note. 

Eldrifitcs, the Saracen dynaſty of, x. 69. 

Edward 1. of England, his crulade (0 
the Holy Land, xi, 150. 

Egidius, his character and revolt in 
Gaul, vi. 165. His fon Syagrius, 


2795 3 
Egypt, general deſcription of, i. 36. 
The ſuperſiitions of, with difficulty 

tolerated at Rome, 46. Amount of 

its revenues, 228, Public works ex- 


ecuted there by Probus, ii. 74, Cen- 
duct of Diocleſian there, 113. Pro- 
greſs of Chriſtianity there, 298. 

—, Edict of the emperor Valens, to 
reſtrain the number of recluſe monks 
there, iv. 242. 

——, The worſhip of Serapis how in- 
troduced there, v. 98. This temple, 
and the Alexandrian library deltroyed 
by biſhop Theophilus, 100. Origin 
of monkiſh inſtitutions in, vi. 212. 

—, Great ſupplies of wheat furniſhed 
by, for the city of Conſtantinople, in 
the time of Juſtinian, vii. 83. Ec- 
clefiaſtical hiſtory of, viii. 325. 

—, Reduced by the Saracens, ix. 
369 Capture of Alexandria, 37s. 
Adminiftration of, 382, Deſcription 
of, by Amrou, 384, 

——, The Egyptians take Jeruſalem 
from the Turks, xi. 51. Egypt con- 
quered by the Turks, 88. Govern- 
ment of the Mamalukes there, 148. 

Elagabalus, is declared emperor by the 
troops at Emeſa, i 203. Was the 
firſt Roman who- wore garments of 
pure ſilk, vii. 89. 

Elephants, enquiry into the numbers 
of, brought into the field by the an- 
cient princes of the Eaſt, i. 301. note, 
With what view introduced in the 
circus at Rome in the firſt Punic war, 
li. 88. 

Eleuſinian myſteries, why tolerated by 
the emperor Valentinian, iv. 236. 
Elizabeth, queen of England, the po- 
litical uſe ſhe made of the national 

pulpits, iii. 291. note. 

Emigration of the ancient northern na- 
tions, the nature and motives of, 
examined, i. 348. | 

Emperors of Rome, a review of their 
conſtitutions, viii, 14. Their legiſ- 
lative power, 16, Their reſcripts, 
I * 

3 Of Germany, their limited pow- 
ers, ix. 180. Of Conſtantinople, 
their pomp and luxury, x. 99. Officers 
of the palace, ſtate, and army, 106, 
Adoration of the emperor, mode of, 
108, Their public appearance, 110. 
Their deſpotic power, 117. Their 
navy, 119. They retain the name 
of Romans to the laſt, 136. 

Empire, Roman, diviſion of, into the 

oft and Weſt empires by Valentinian, 
iv. 218. Extinction of the Weſtern 
empire, vi. 199. 

Encampment, Roman, deſcribed, i 22, 

nnodius, 
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Ennodius, the ſervile flatterer of Theo- 
doric the Oſtrogoth king of Italy, is 
made biſhop of Pavia, vil. 18. note. 

Epagathus, leader of the mutinous pre- 
torians, who murdered their præ feꝙ 
Uipian, puniſhed by the emperor 

2 Alexamier Ser erus, 1. 481. 
Epheſus, the famous temple of Diana 
at, deſtroyed by the Gothe, i. 333. 
Council of, viii. 261. Epiſcopa ! 11ots 
theie, 264. | 

Epicurus, his legacy to his philoſophical 
diſciples at Athens, vil. 138. 

Epirus, deiputs of, on the diſmember- 
ment of the Geck empire, xi. 232. 
Equitius, mailer general of the Illyrian 
frontier, is defeated by the Sarma- 

tians, iv. 297 

Eraſmus, his merit as a reformer, x. 
168, 

Eſſenians. their diſtinguiſhing tenets and 
practices, 11. 281 298. 

Euchariſt a knotty ſubj ect to the firſt re- 
form Crs, Xx. 165. 

Eudes, duke of Aquitain, repels the 
firſt Saracen invaſion of France. x. 
17. Implores the aid of Charles 
Martel, 21. Recovers his dukedom, 
ibid. 

Eudocia, her birth, character, and mar- 
riage, with the emperor Theodoſius 
the Younger, v. 395. Her dilgrace 
and death, 397. 

Eudoxia, her marriage with the emper- 
or Arcadius, iii. 135. Stimulates him 
to give up his favowite Eutcopius, 
364. Perſecues St. Chiyſoſtom, 377. 
Her death and character, 384. 

Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodofius 
the Younger, is betrothed to the 
young emperor Valentinian III. of the 
Welt, vi. 6. Her character, 124. ls 
married to the emperor Max:mus, 
133. Invites Gealeric king of the 
Vandals io Italy, 16%. 

Eudexus, biſhop of Conſtantinople, bap- 
tiſes the emperor Valens, iv. 237. 
Eugenius the Rhetorician is made em- 
peror of the Welt by Arbogaſtes the 
Frank, v. 71. ls defeated and killed 

by Theodotius, 74. 

Evugentss, IV. pope, his conteſt with the 
council of Baſil, xii. 83. Pr-cures a 
re-union of the Latin and Greek 
churches, gg. Forms a league againſt 
the Tuiks, 136. Revolt of the Ro- 
man citizens againſt him, 337. 

Eumeniut the Orator, ſome account of, 
ii. 451. noe 

Eunapius the Sophiſt, his character of 
monks, and on the objects of their 
worſhip, v. 112. 


Eunemians, pun hment of, by the edi& 
of che eivpe or The doſius agaiaſt 
heretic:, v. zo. 

Eunuchs, enuineatcd in the liſt of Eaſt- 
ern commoditic: impoited and taxed 
in the time of Al:-xander Severus, i. 
232. They 1:4c|t the palace of the 
third Gor lan, 272. 

——, Their al.ei.dency in the court of 
Conſtantius, ii 163. Why they a> 
voured the Arians, 339 nete. Pro- 
cure the baniſhment ot Liberius bi- 
ſhop of Rome, 378. 

, A contpiracy of, diſappoint the 
ſchemes of Rufinus, and marry the 
empeior Arcadius to Eudoxia, v 135, 
They diſtradt the court of the em- 
peror Hon-riu-, 2795, And govern 
that of AiGadius, 356. Scheme of 
Chryſaphius to aſſafhnate Attila king 
of the Huns, vi. 91. 

——, The biſhop of Sees, and his whole 
chapter caſtrated, xii. 237. note. 

Enric, king of the Viſigoths in Gavl, 
his conqueſts in Spain, vi. 183. ls 
veſted with all the Roman conqueſts 
beyond the Alps by Odoacer king of 
Italy, 275. 

Europe, evidences that the c'irate of, 
was much colder in ancient than mo- 
dern times, i. 309. This alteration 
accounted for, ibid, 

——, Final diviſion of, between the 
Weſtern and Eaſtern empires, v. 128. 
Is ravaged by Attila, king of the 
Huns, vi. 46. Is now, one great re- 
public, 366. 

Eu/cbia, empreſs, wife of Conſtantins, 
her ſteady friendſhip to Julian, wi 
177. 180, ls acculed of arts to de- 
p ive Julian of chil ren, 184 

Euſjebtus, his character of the followers 
of Arten on, ii 3059, His own cha- 
racter, 403. His ſtary of the miracu- 
lous appearance of the croſs in the 
ſky to Conſtant ne the Great, iii 254. 

Eutropius the Funuch, great chamber- 
lin to the emperor Arcadius, con- 
certs his marriage with Eudovia, in 
oppoſition to the views of Rufinus, 
v. 133. Succeeds Rufinus in the em- 
peror's confidence, 146. His cha- 
racter and adwwiniſtration, 349. Pro- 
vides for his own ſecurity, in a new 
law againſt treaſon, 387. Takes 


ſanctuary with St. Ch 

ps a Re ran. 
Eutyches, his opinion on the ſubject of 

the incarnation ſupported by the ſe- 

cond council at Epheſus, viii. 27t. 


And 
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And adhered to by the Armenians, 
23. 

Euxins Sea, deſcription of the veſſels 
uſed in navigating, i. 378 

Exaltation of the crois, origin of the 
annual feſtiva] of, viii. 232. 

Exarch, under the Greek empire, the 
office and rank of, ix. 133. Ot Ra- 
venna, the government of Italy 
ſettled in, and adminiſtered by, 
vii. 380. viii. 131. 

Exciſe duties impoſed by Auguſtus, i. 
230. 

eee from Chriſtian com- 
munion, the origin of, ii. 287, iii. 
237, 

Exile, volunta y, under accuſation and 
conſcious guilt, its advantages among 
the Romans, viii, 96. 


P. 

Faith and its operations defined, ii. 
260. 

Falcandus, Hugo, character of his 
Hiftoria Sicula, x 187 note, His 
lamentation on the transfer of the ſo- 
vereignty of the iſland to the emper- 
or Henry VI. 28g. 

Fathers of the Chriſtian church, cauſe 
of their auſtere morality, ii. 263. 
Faufla, empreſs, wife of Conſtantine 
the Great, cauſes of her being put 

to death, iii. 109. 

Fauftina, wife of Marcus Antoninus, 
her charaQer, i. 119. 

Fauſtina, the widow of the emperor 
Conſſ antius, countenances the re- 
volt of Procopius againſt the emperor 
Valens, iv. 221. | 


Felix, an African biſhop, his martyr- 


dom, ii 389 

Feſtivals, Pagan, great offence taken at 
by the primitive Chriſt an, ii, 241. 

Feudal government, the rudiments of, 
to be found among the Scythians, iv. 

19 

8 numeral, occaſion of their 
firſt public and familiar uſe, x. 7. 

Fina ce of the Roman empire, when 
the ſeat of it was removed to Con- 
ftantinopie, reviewed, iii. 81. 

Fingal, his queſtionable hiſtory, whe- 
ther to be connected with the invaſicn 
of Caledonia by the emperor Severus, 
1. 188. 

Fire, Geck, the Saracen fleet deſtroyed 
by, in the harbour of Conſt antinople, 
x. 10, ls Jong prelerved as a fecret, 


14. Its effects not to be compared 
with gunpowder, 123. 

Firmus, an Egyptian merchant, his re- 
volt againſt the emperor Aurelian, 
ii. 37. 

Firmus the Moor, hiſtory of his re- 
volt againſt the emperor Valentinian, 
iv. 273. 

Flagellation, its efficacy in penance 
and how proportioned, xi. 15. 

Flamens, Roman, their number and 
peculiar office, v. 85. 

Flaminian way, its courſe deſcribed, 
vii. 366. note. 

Flavian, archbiſhop of Conſtantinople, 
is killed at the ſecond council of 
Epheſus, viii. 273. 

Fleece, golden, probable origin of the 
fable of, vii. 30s. 

Florence, the foundation of that city, 
v. 199. note, Is beſieged by Rada- 
gaiſus, and relieved by Stilicho, 
200. 

Flrentius, prætorian præfect of Gaul 
under Conſtantius, his character, iii. 
226. iv. 15, Is condemned by the 
tribunal of Chalcedon, but ſuffered 
to eſcape by Julian, iv. 42. 

Florianus, brother of the emperor Ta- 
Ccitus, his eager ulurpation of the Im- 
perial dignity, ii. 59. 

Falix is conſecrated biſhop of Rome, 
to ſuperſede Liberius who was ex- 
iled, iii. 378. He is violently ex- 
pelled, and his adherents ſlaughter- 
ed, 380. 

Fornication, a doubtful plea for di- 
vorce, by goſpel authority, viii. 59. 
note, 

France, modern, computation of the 
number of its inhabitants, aad the 
average of their taxation, iii. 
89. 

—, The name of, whence derived, 
vi. 322. D-rivation of the French 
language, 331. note, 

——, Childeric depoſed, and Pepin 
appointed king, by papal ſanction, 
ix 132, Reign and character of 
Charlemagne, 149. lavaſion of, by 
the Saracens, X. 16. 

Frangipani, Cenſio, his profane viola- 
tion of the perſons of pope Gelaſius 
II. and his college of cardinals, xii. 
238. Derivation of his family name, 
281. 

Franks, their origin and confederacy, 
i. 365, They invade Gaul, and 

ravage 
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ravage Spain, 367 They paſs over 
into Africa, 368. Bold and ſucceſs- 
ful return of à colony of, from the 
ſea of Pontus, by lea, ii. 70. 

— . They over-run and eſtabliſh 
themſelves at Toxandria in Germa- 
ny, iii. 207. 

———, Their fidelity to the Roman 
government, v. 206. Origin of the 
Merovingian race of their kings, vi. 
87. How converted to Chriſtianity, 
242, Reign of their king Clovis, 
276. Final eſtabliſhment of the 
French monarchy in Gaul, 302. 
Their laws, 306, Give the n me 

of France to their conqueſts in Gaul, 
322. They degenerate into a ſtate of 
anarchy, 332. 

—, They invade Italy, vii. 237. 
374. 

— -, Their military character, x. 
131. 

1 the Goth, his character, and 
deadly quarrel with his countryman 
Priulf, iv. 399. is operations 
againſt Gainas, v. 369 

Frederic I. emperor of Germany, his 

. tyranny in Italy, ix. 179. Engages 
in the third cruſade, xi. 96. His diſ- 
aſtrous expedition, 10g. 128. Sacti- 
fices Arnold of Breſcia to the pope, 
xii. 246. His reply to the Roman 
amballadors, 261. 

Frederic II. is driven out of Italy, ix. 
180. His diſputes With the pope, 
and reluQant cruſade, xi. 140. Ex- 
horts the European princes to unite 
in oppoſicg the Tartars, 384. 

Frederic [I1. the laſt emperor crowned 
at Rome, xii 338. 

Freemen of Laconia, account of, x. 


88 among the Romans, their 
rank in ſociety, viii. 45. 

Fritigern, the Gothic chief, extricates 
himſelf from the hands of Lupicinus, 
governor of Thrace, iv. 350. De- 
teats him, 351, Battle of Salices, 
358. His ſtrength recruited by the 
acceſſion of new tribes, 359g. Ne- 
gociates with Valens, 365. Battle 
of Hadrianople, 367. The union of 
the Gothic tribes broken by his death, 
388. 

N was the firſt Chriſtian miſ- 
ſionary in Abyſſinia, iii. 269. 

Full of Neuilly, his ardour in preach- 
ing the fourth cruſade, xi. 170. 


G. 

Gabi niut, king of the Quadi, is treach- 
erouſly murdered by Marcellinus 
governor of Valeria, iv. 298. 

Gaillard, M character of his Hiſtoire 
de Charlemagne, ix. 150. note. 

Gainas the Goth is commiflioned by 
Stilicho to execute his revenge on 
Rufinus, prefect of the Eat, v. 
144. His conduct in the war againſt 
the revolter Tribigild, 363. foins 
him, 366. His flight and death, 
ibid. 

Gala, probable derivation of the term, 
x. 110. note. 

Galata, the ſuburb of, at Conſtanti- 
nople, affigncd to the Genoeie, xi. 
355. 

Galerius is aſſociated in the adminiſt ra- 
tion, as Cælar, by the emperor Dio- 
cletian, ii. 98. Is defeated by che 
Perſians, 119. Surpriſes and over- 
throws Narles, 121. Aſſumes the 
title of Auguſtus, on the abdication 
of Diocletian, 153. His jealoufy of 
Conſtantine, 159g. Deems it pru- 
dent to acknowledge him Cæſar, 163. 
His unſucceſsſul invaſion of Italy, 
168. Inveſts Licinius with the 
purple on the death of Severus, 171. 
His death, 196. From what cauſes 
he entertained an averſion to the 
Chriſtians, 381. Obtains the coun- 
tenance of Diocletian for perſecuting 
them, 382, Publiſhes an edict of 
toleration juſt before his death, 398. 

Gali/eans, twofold application of that 


name in the infancy of Chriſtianity, 


ii. 338. Why the emperor Julian 
applied this name to the Chriſtians, 


iv. 97. | 

Gallien - ſon of the emperor Valerian, 
is aſſociated by him in the Imperial 
throne, i. 365. Prohibits the ſena- 
tors from exere ſing military employ- 
ments, 371. Character of his ad- 
miniſtration after the captivity of his 
father, 391. Names Claudius for 
his ſucceſſor, ii. 3. Favoured the 
Chriſtians, 373. 

Gallies of the Greek empire, deſcribed, 
X 120. 

Gallus elected emperor, on the minority 
of Hoſtilianus, the ſon of Decius, 
i. 360. 

Gallus, nephew of Conſtantine the 
Great, his education, iii. 166. Is 

iavelied 
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inveſted with the title of Cæſar, 167. 
His cruelly and imprudence, 168, 
His diſgrace and death, 173. Em- 
braced the docttine, but negleted 
the precepts, of Chriltianity, iv. 58- 
Converts the grove of Daphne at 
Antioch to a Chriſtian burial place, 
108. 

Games, public, of the Romans, deſcrib- 
ed, i. 277. ii. 83 v. 261 Account of 
the tations of the circus, vii. 71. 

Ganges, fource of that river, xit- 14. 
ne. 

Gaud:ntius, the notary, is condemned 
to death under the emperor Julian, 
iv. 43. 

Gaul, the province of, deſcribed, i. 
25, The power of the druids tup- 
preſied there by Tiberius and Clau- 
dius, 46. Cities in, 6g. Amount 
of the tribute paid by that province 
to Rome, 228, Is de ended againſt 
the Franks by Poſthumus, 367. 
Succeſſion of ulurpers there, ii. 24. 
Iavaſion of, by the Lygians, 65. Re- 
volt of the B gaude ſuppreſſed by 
Maximian, 100. Progreſs of Chriſ- 
tianity there, 302. 

—. Proportion of the capitation tax 
levied there by the Roman emperors, 

iii. 86. Is invaded by the Germans, 

206. The government of, affigned 
to Julian, 208 His civil adminittra- 

tion, 224. Is invaded by the Ale- 
manni, und: r the emperor Valenti- 
nian, iv. 249. And under Gratian, 

61. 
. Deſtruction of idols and temples 
there, by Martin biſhop of Tours, v. 
| Is cver-run by the baibarous 
troops of Radagailus, after his de- 
feat by Stilicho, 203. Is tettled by 
the Goths, Burgundians, and Franks, 
304. 'Alembly ot the teven pro- 
vinces in, 343. Reign of Theodoric 
king of the Viſigochs in, vi. 83. Ori- 
gin of the Merovingian race of kings 
of the Franks in, 87. Invaſion ot, by 
Attila king of the Huns, 93 Battle 
of Chalons, 100, Revolutions of, un 


the death of the emperor Majorian, 


153. Cenverſion of, to Chriſliarity 
by the Franks, 242. Repreſentation 
of the advantages it enjoyed under 
Roman goverrment, 249. Conqueſts 
and proſperity of Euric king of the 
Viſizoths, 275. Chatacter and reign 
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of Clovis, 276. The Alemanni con- 
quered, 281. Submifhan of the Ar- 
moricans, and the Roman troops, 287. 
Final eſtabliſnment of the French mo- 
narchy in Gaul, 302. Hiſtory of the 
Salic laws, 206. The lands of, how 
claimed and divided by the Barbarian 
conquerors of, 315, Domain and be- 
nefices of the Merovingian princer, 
37. Uſurpations of the Seniors, 318. 
Privileges of the Romans in, 329. 


* Gelalzan ra of the Turks, when fet- 


tled, x. 311. 

Gelaſius, pope, his zeal againſt the ce- 
lebration of the feaſt of Lupercalia, 
vi. 177. Deplores the miſerable de- 
cay of Italy, 210. 

Gelafius Il. pope, his rough treatment 
by Cenſio Frangipani, xi, 238. 

Gel/imer depoles Hilderic the Vandal 
king of Africa, and uſurps the go- 
vernment, vii. 149. Is defeated by 
Beliſarius, 165, His final defeat, 171, 
His diſtretsſul flight, 179. Surren- 
ders himfclf toBelilatius, 182 Graces 
his triumph, 184. His peaceful re- 
tirement, 185. | 

General of the Roman army, his ex- 
tenſive power, i. 8 

Gerereſiiy, Arabian, ſtriking inſtances 
of, ix. 209. 

Gennadius, the monk, his denunciation 
againſt a Greek union with the Lat in 
church, xii. 194. 

Gennerid, the Roman general, under 
the emperor Honoriue, his character, 
v. 276. 

Genoeſe, their mercantile eſtabliſh ent 
in the ſuburb oi Pera, at Conttanti- 
nople, xi. 35s Their war with the 
emperor Cantacuzenus, 388. 

Generic, king of the Vandals in Spain 
his character, vi 11, Goes over to 
Africa on the invitation of count Bo- 
niface, 12. His ſucceſſes there by 
the aſſiſlance of the Donatiſts, 16. 
Devaſtation of Africa by his troops, 
18. Beſieges Boniface in Hippo Re- 
gius, 19. His treacherous ſurpriſal 
of Carthage, 25. Strengthens bim- 
ſelf by an alliance with Attila king of 
the Huns, 44. His brwal treatment 
of his ſon's wife, daughter of Theo- 
doric, 86. Ra ſes a naval force, and 
invades Italy, 129 Hi: ſack of Rome, 
134. Deſtroys the fleet of Majorian, 
161. His naval depredations on Italy, 

166. 
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166, His claims on the Eaſtern em- 
pire, 168, Deltroys the Roman fleet, 
under Baſilicus, 181. Was an Arian, 
and proſecuted his Catholic ſubjects, 
2.49. | 

. etymology of the term, xi. 
34 note, 

Geoponics of the emperor Conſtantine 
Porphyrogenitus, account of, x 84. 

George of Cappadocia ſuperſedes Atha- 
— * in the ſee of Alexandria, iii. 369. 
His ſcandalous hiſtory, and tragical 
death, iv. 111, Becomes the tutelar 
ſaint of England, 114. 

Gepide, their encroachments on the 
Eaſtern empire checked by the Lom- 
bards, vii. 26i. Are reduced by 
them, viii, 108. 

Germanus, nephew of the emperor Juſ- 
tinian, his character and promotion to 
the command of the army ſeat to 
lialy, vii. 361i. His deaih, 362. 

G-rmany, the rude inſtitutions of that 
country the original principles of Eu- 
ropean laws and manners, i. 307, 
Its ancient extent, 308. How peo- 
pled, 311. The natives unacquainted 
with letters in the time of Tacitus, 
314, Had no cities, 315. Manners 
of the ancient Germans, 318. Popu- 
lation, 321. State of liberty among 
them, ibid. Authority of their ma- 
giltrates, 325. Conjugal faith and 
chaſtity, 328. Their religion, 330. 

Arms and diſcipline, 334. Their 
feuds, 337 General idea of the 
German tribes, 340. Probus carries 
the Roman arms into Germany, ii. 
66, A frontier wall built by Probus, 
from the Rhine to the Dinube, 67. 

—, Invaſions of Gaul by the Ger- 
mans, iii. 206 249. 

—, State of, under the emperor 
Charlemagne, ix. i5%. The Im- 
perial crown eſtabliſhed in the name 
and nation of Germany, by the firſt 
Otho, 164. Diviſion of, among in- 
dependent princes, 180. Formation 

of the Germanic conſtitution, 183. 
State aſſumed by the emperor, 186. 

Gerontius, count, ſets up Maximus as 

© emperor in Spain, and loſes bis life 

in the attempt, v. 316. | 

Getz and Caracalla, ſons of the em- 
peror Severus, their fixed antipathy 
to each other, i. 183. 

Ghebers of Perſia, hilt ry of, ix. 424. 

( 


Gibraltar, de:ivation of the name of, 
IX. 407» ; 

Gildo the Moor, his revolt in Africa, v. 
148. His defeit and death, 156. 
Gladiators, de perate enterpriſe and 
fate of a party of reſerved for the 
triumph of Probus, it 73. The com- 
bats of, abol:ſhed by the emperor Ho- 

norius, v. 189. 

Glycerius is firlt emperor of Rome, and 
then diſhop of Salona, vi. 198. 
Murders Julius Nepos, and is made 
archbiſhop of Milan, 197. 

Gn:ſtics, character and account of the 
ſe& of, it. 233. Principal ſets into 
which they divided, 235. Their pe- 
culiar tenets, iii. 309. viii. 242» 

Godfrey of Bouillon, bis charaQer, and 
engagement in the fiſt cruſade, xi, 
28. His route to Conſtantinople, 38. 
43. ls elected king of Jeruſalem, 
78. Compiles the Aſſize of Jeruſa- 
lem, 84. Form cf his adminiſtration, 
86. 

Ceg and Megog, the famous rampart 
of, deſcribed, vii. 1 34. 

Gerſwintha, wiſe of Le vigild, king of 
Spain, her pious cruelty to the prin- 
ceſs Ingundis, vi. 264. 

Gold of afflition, the tax ſo denomi- 
na ed in the Eaftern empire aboliſhed 
by the emperor Anaſtatius, vii. 9g. 

Golden her, why the Boiphorus obtain- 
ed this appellation in remote anti- 
quity, iii. 7. 
or dia nut, proconſul of Africa, his 
character and elevation to the empire 
o Rome, i. 281. His fon aſſociated 
with him in the imperial dignity, 
252, 

Gordian, the third and youngeſt, de- 
clared Cæſar, i. 260. Is declared 
emperor by the army, on the murder 
of Maximus and Balbinus, 271. 

Geoths of Scandinavia, their origin, i. 
346. Their religion, 346. The 
Goths and Vandals ſuppoſed to be 
originally one great people, 349. 
Their emigrations to Pruſſia and the 
Ukraine, 380. They invade the 
Roman provinces, 353. They re- 
ceive tribute from the Romans, 360. 
They ſubdue the Boſphorus, 373. 
Plunder the cities cf Bithynia, 378. 
They ravage Greece, 381, Con- 
clude a treaty with the emperor Au- 
relian, ii. 18. They ravage lilyri- 

cum, 
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eum, and are chaſtiſed by Conſtantine 
the Great, 210. 

——, Their war with the Sarmatians, 
Ii. 120. Are again routed by Con- 
ftantine, 122. Gothic war under the 
emperors Valentinian and Valens, iv. 
289. Are defeated by the Huns, 337- 
They implore the protection of the 
emperor Valens, 340. They are re- 
ceived into the empire, 343. They 
are oppreſſed by the Roman gover- 
nors of Thrace, 347. Are pro- 
rok ed to hoſtilitie:, and defeat Lupi- 
cinus, 349. They ravage Thrace, 
382. Battle of Salices, 358. They 
are ſtrengthened by freſh ſwarms of 
their countrymen, 35g. Battle of 
Hadrianople, 367, Scour the coun- 
try from Hadrianople to Conſlanti- 
nople, 373. Maſſacre of the Gothic 
youth in Aſia, 376. Their formida- 
ble union broken by the death of 
Fritigern, 388. Death and funeral of 
Athanaric, 389. Invaſion and deteat 
of the Oſtrogoths, 392. Are ſettled 
in Thrace by Theodoſius, 394. Their 
hoſtile ſentiments, 397. 

, Revolt of the Goths under Hono- 
riu:, v. 162, They rayage Greece 
under the command of Alaric, 164. 
They invade lialy, 175. The ſack 
of Rome by, 288 Death of Alaric, 
30g. Victories of Wallia in Spain, 
329. They are ſettled in Aquitain, 
332. See Gaul, and Theodoric. Con- 
queſt of the Viſgoths in Giul and 
Spain, vi. 183. How the Goths 
were conve:ted to the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, 239. 266. 

——, Reign of Theodoric king of the 
Oſtrogoths, vii. 1. The Goths in 
Italy, extinguiſhed, 381. 

Government, civil, the origin of, i. 

13. 

. JO of provinces, under the 
emperors, their great power and in- 
fluence, iii. 49. 

Gratian was the firſt emperor who 
refuſed the pontifical robe, iii 397. 
note, Marries the princels Conſtan- 
tia, and fucceeds to the empire, iv. 
301 Defeats the Alemanni in Gaul, 
360. Inveſts Theodoſius with the 
empire of the Eaſt, 378. 

—, His character and conduct, v. 1. 
His flight from Maximus, and death, 

8. Overthrew the eccleſiaſtical eſ- 

tabliſhment of Paganiſm, 83. 


Greece, is ravaged by the Goths, i. 


381. Is over-run by Alaric the Goth, 
v. 164. Is reduced by the Turks, 
xii. 220, 


Greek church, origin of the ſchiſm of, 
Xi. 164. Xii. 99. 128. 

Greek empire, See Conflantinople. 

Greeks, why aveiſe to the Roman lan- 
guage and manners, i. 586. The 
Greek becomes a ſcientific lan- 
guage among the Romans, 56. Cha- 
rater of the Greek language of Con- 
ſtantinople, xii. 102. When firſt 
taught in Italy, 112. 

Greek learning, revival of, in Italy, xii. 
106. 

Gregory the Gieat, pope, his pious pre- 
ſents to Recared king of Spain, vi. 
268 Exhorts Theodelinda queen of 
the Lombards to propagate the Nicene 
faith, ibid. His enmity to the vene- 
rable buildings and learning of Rome, 
viii. 145 His birth and early pro- 
feſſion, 147. His elevation to the 
pontificate, 149. Sends a miſſion to 
convert the Britons, 151, Sanctifies 
the uſurpation ot the emperor Phocas, 
190. 

Gregory II. pope, his epiſtles to Leo III. 
emperor of Conſtantinople, ix 116. 
Revolts againſt the Greek emperor, 


119. 

Gregory VII. pope, his ambitious 
ſchemes, ix. 1792. His conteſt with 
the emperor Henry III. x. 265. His 
retreat to Salerno, 267. xii. 237. 

Gregory, præſect of Africa, hiſtory of 
him ard his daughter, ix. 389. 

Gregory Naz/anzen, his lamentation on 
the diſgraceful diſcord among Chriſ- 
tians, iii. 392. Loads the memory of 
the emperor Julian with inveQive, iv, 
$7. Cenſures Conſtan ius tor having 
ſpared his lite, 70. note. 

Gregery Naztanzen is preſented to the 
wretched ſee of Saſima, by his friend 
archbiſhop Baſil, v. 18 His miſſion 
to Conſtantinople, 19, Is placed on 
the archiepiſcopal throne by Theodo- 
ſius, 22. His reſignation and Charac- 
ter, 26. 

Grumbates, king of the Chianites, at- 
tends Sapor king of Perſia, in hi: in- 
valion of Meſopotamia, iii. 197. 
Loſes his fon at the ſiege of Amida, 
199. Returns home in grief, 203. 

Case, 
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© wardianſhip, how veſted and exerciſed, 
according to the Roman civil laws, 
vii. 61. 

Gubazes, King of Colchos, his alliance 
with Choſroes king of Perſia, vii. 

13. Returns to his former connex- 
ion with the emperor Juſtinian, 315. 
Is treacherouſly killed, 320. 

Guelphs and Ghibelines, the parties of, 
in Italy, ix. 180. xii. 286. 

Guilt, the degrees of, in the penal laws 
of the Romans, vin, 29. 

Guiſcard, Robert, his birth and character, 
x. 236. Acquires the dukedom of 
Apulia, 241. His Italian conqueſie, 
242. Beſieges Durazzo, 252. Defeats 
the Greek emperor Alexius there, 260. 
Engages in the cauſe of pope Gregory 
VII. 266, His ſecond expedition to 
Greece, and death, 268. 

Cundobald, king of the Burgundians, is 
reduced by Clovis king of the Franks, 
vi. 291. His mode of juftifying the 
Judicial combat, 313. 

Gunpowder, the invention and uſe of, 
_— X 

Guy of Luſignan, king of Jeruſalem, 
Nis character, xi. 111. Is defeated 
and taken priſoner by Saladin, 123. 

£Lyarus, a ſmall iſland in the Ægean ſea, 
an inſtance of its poverty, i. 230. 


H 

Hadrian, emperor, relinquiſhes the eaſt- 
ern conqueſts of Trajan, i. 10. Their 
characters compared, 11. His cha- 
racter contraſted with that of Antoni- 
nus Pius, ibid. His ſeveral adoptions 
of ſucceſſors. 108, Founds the city 
of Elia Capitolina on mount Sion, 
ii. 230. 

, Reforms the laws of Rome in 
the perpetual edi, viii. 14. 

Hladrianople, battle of, between Conſtan- 
tine the Great, and Licinius, 11. 213. 
Is ineffectually beſieged by Fritigern, 
the Goth, iv. 354. Battle of, between 
the emperor Valens and the Goths, 

67. 

Hake, caliph of the Saracens, aſſumes 
a divine character to ſupplant the Ma- 
hometan faith, x. 324. 

Hamadanites, the Saracen dynaſty of, in 
Meſopotamia, x. 72. 

Hannibal, review of the ftate of Rome 
when he beſieged that city, v. 235, 
Hannibalianus, nephew of Conſtantine 
the Great, is dignified with the title 
of king, iii. 113. Provinces aſſigned 
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to him for a kingdom, 1153. ls cru- 
elly deſtroyed by Conſtantius, 129. 

Happineſs, inſtance how little it depends 
on power and magnificence, x. 34. 

Harmozan, the Perhan ſatrap, his inter- 
view with the caliph Omar, ix 323. 

Harpies, in ancient methologic hiſtory, 
Le Clerc's conjectute concerning, iii. 
5. note. 

Harun al Raſhid, caliph, his friendly 
correſpondence with the emperor 
Charlemagne, ix. 161. His wars 
with the Greek empire, x. 45. 

Hafan, the Saracen, conquers Carthage, 
ix. 398. 

Hawking, the art and ſport of, introduced 
into Italy by the Lombards, viii. 137. 

Hegira, the zra of, bow fixed, xi. 249. 

Helena, the mother of Conſtantine, her 
parentage aſcertained, ii. 159. Was 
converted to Chriſtianity by bs ſon, 
111. 234. nate. 

Helena, ſiſter of the emperor Conſtantius, 
married to Julian, iii, 180. Is report- 
ed to be deprived of children by the 
arts of the empreſs Euſebia, 184. 
Her death, iv. 17. 

Heliopolis taken by the Saracens, ix. 348. 

Hell, according to Mahomet, deſcribed, 
ix. 240. 

Helleſpont deſcribed, iii. $. 

Helvetia, amount of its population in the 
time of Cæſar, i. 321. note. 

Hengiſt, his arrival in Britain, with ſuc- 
cours for Vortigern, againſt the Cale- 
donians, vi. 340. His eſtabliſhment 
in Kent, 341. 345. 

Henoticon of the emperor Zeno, charac- 
ter of, viii. 281. 

Henry ſucceeds his brother Baldwin as 
emperor of Conſtantinople, xi. 239. 
His character and adminid ration, 240. 

Henry III. emperor, his conteſt witb pope 
Gregory VII. x. 268. Takes Rome, 
and ſets up pope Clement III. 266. 

Henry VI. emperor, conquers and pillages 
the iſland of Sictly, x. 275. 

Henry the fowler, emperor of Germany, 
deteats the Turkiſh invaders, x, 
188, 

Heptarchy, Saxon, eſtabliſhment of, in 
Britain, vi. 341. Review of the ſtate 
of, 350. 

Heraclian, count of Africa, retains that 
province in obedience to Honorius, . 
284. His cruel uſage of the retugees 
from the ſack of Rome by Alaric, 296. 
His revolt and death, 313, 
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Heracle:nas, emperor of Conſtantinople, 
IX. 10. 

Heraclius, depoſes the Eaſtern uſurper 
Phocas, and is choſen emperor, viii. 
19;. Conqueſts of Choſroes II. king 
of Perſia, 198. His diſtreſsful ſitua- 
tion, 205, Accepts an ignominious 
peace from Choſroes, 207. Nis firſt 
expedition againſt the Verfians, 210. 
His ſecond Perſian expedition, 214. 
Strengthens himſelf by an alliance 
with the Turks, 222. His third Per- 
fhan expedition, 224. His treaty cf 
peace with Perſia, 230. His triumph 
and pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, 232. His 
theological 1nquuies, 299. 

Heraclius marries his niece Martina, ix, 
8. Leaves his two ſons joint ſucceſſors 
to the empire, 9. Invaſion of his 
provinces by the Saracens, 335. Flies 
from Syria, 361, 

Heraclius the præfect, his expedition 
againſt the Vandals in Africa, vi, 
178. 

2 the eunuch, inſtigates the 
emperor Valentinian III. to the mur- 
der of the patrician ÆEtius, vi. 122. 
His death, 125. 

Herbelot, character of his Bibliotbègue 
Orientale, ix. 314. note. 

Hercynian foreſt, the extent of, unknown 
in the time of Cæſar, i. 310. vote. 
Hereſy in religion, the origin of, traced, 
ii. 235. Edict of Conſtantine the 

Great againſt, iii. 297, 

Hermanric king of the Oftrogoths, his 
conqueſts, iv. 287, His death, 339. 
Hermenegild prince of Boetica, his mar- 
riage with Ingundis princeſs of Auſtra- 
ſia, and converſion to the Nicene faith, 

vi. 264. Revolt and death, 266. 

Hermits of the Eaſt, their mortified courſe 
of life, vi. 233. Miracles performed 
by them and their relics, 238. 

Hermodorus, the Epheſian, aſſiſts the 
Romans in compiling their twelve 
tables of laws, viii. 6. 

Hermogenes, maſter general of the caval- 
ry, is killed in the attempt to baniſh 
Paul, biſhop of Conſtantinople, iii, 

82. 

Hs, and Leander, the ſtory of, by 
whom controverted and defended, 
iii. 9. note. 

Herodian, his life of Alexander Severus, 
why preferable to that in the Auguſtan 
hiſtory, i. 225. note. 

Herodes Atticus, his extraordinary fortune 
and munificence, i. 64. 
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Herodotus, his character of the Perſian 
worſhip, i. 288. 

Heruli, of Germany and Poland, their 
character, vi. 20. 

Hilarion, the monk of Paleſtine, account 
of, vii. 218. 

Hilary, biſhop of Poitiers, his remark- 
able obſervations on the diverſity of 
Chriftiin coQrines, iii. 326. His 
expoſition of the term Homoiouſion, 
330. 

Hilary, pope, cenſures the emperor An- 
themius for his tolerating principles, 
vi. 176. 

Hilderic the Vandal king of Africa, his 
indulgence to his Catholic ſubjects 
diſpleaſes both the Arians and Atha- 
naſians, vii. 149. Is depoſed by Ge- 
limer, ibid. Is put to death, 167. 

Hindoos of the eaſt, not the diſciples of 
Zoroaſter, ix. 424. note. 

Hindoſtan, conqueſt of, by Tamerlane, 
xii. 12. 

Hippo Regius, ſiege of, by Genſeric king 
of the Vandals, vi. 19. 

Hiſtory, the principal ſubjects of, i. 342. 

Holy war, the juftice of it enquired into, 
xi. 10. 

Homicide, how commuted by the Salic 
laws, vi. 309. 

Homocu ſion, origin, and uſe of that term 
at the council of Nice, iii. 322. 
And Homoiouſion, the diſtinction be- 
tween, 330. 

Honain, war of, ix. 266. 

Honoratus, archbiſhop of Milan, is, with 
his clergy, driven from his ſee, by the 
Lembards, viii. 115. 

Honcria, princeſs, ſiſter of the emperor 
Valentinian III. her hiſtory, vi. 93. 
Honorius, fon of Theodchus the Great, 
is declared emperor of the Weſt, by 
his dying father, v. 79. Marries 
Maria, the daughter of Stilicho, 158, 
His character, 159, Flies from Mi- 
lan on the invafion of Italy by Ala- 
ric, 178. His triumphant entry into 
Rome, 187. Aboliſkes the combats 
of gladiators, 189, Fixes his reſi- 
dence at Ravenna, 190. Orders the 
death of Stilicho, 221. His impoli- 
tic meaſures and cruelty, unite his 
barbarian ſoldiers againſt him under 
Alaric, 232. His councils diſtracted 
by the eunuchs, 277, His abject 
oyertures to Attalus and Alaric, 282, 
His laſt acts, and death, 315. His 
triumph for the reduction of Spain by 
Wallia the Goth, 332. ls ſuſpected 
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of inceſt with his ſiſter Placidia, vi. 3. 
His perſecution of the Donatiſts in 
Africa, 14. 

Honour, the new ranks of, introduced in 
the city of Conſtantinople, iii. 33. 
x. 104. 

Hormiſdas, a fogitive Perſian prince, in 
the court of the emperor Conſtantius, 
his remarks on the city of Rome, iii. 
188. note. His hiſtory, and ſtation 
under Julian, iv. 145. 

Hormouz, the ſon of Choſroes, King of 
Perſia, his acceſſion, viii, 160, His 
character, 161, Is depoſed, and at 
length killed, 166. 

Horſes, of Arabia, their peculiar quali- 
ties, ix. 194. 

Hoſein, the ſon of Ali, his tragical death, 
Ix. 295. 

Hoſpitallers, knights, of St. John of je- 
ruſalem, popularity and character of 
the order of, xi. 83. 

3 the minor ſon of the emperor 

ecius, elected emperor, under the 
guardianſhip of Gallus, 1. 360. 

Tlugh, king of Burgundy, his marriage 
with Marozia, and expulſion from 
Rome by Alberic, ix. 173. 

Hugb, count of Vermandois, engages in 
the firſt cruſade, xi. 30. Is ſhip- 
w:ecked and made captive by the Greek 
emperor Alexius Comnenus, 41. His 
return, 65. 

Human nature, its natural propenſities, 
ii. 263. 

Hume, Mr. his natural hiſtory of reli- 
gion, the beſt commentary on the po- 
Iytheiſm of the ancients, 1. 41. note, 
His difficulty as to the extent of the 
Imperial palace at Rome, reſolved, 
188. note. Charges the moſt refined 
and philoſophic ſects with intolerancy, 
292. note. 

Hungary, eſtabliſhment of the Huns in, 
vi. 34. State of, under the emperor 
Charlemagne, ix. 159. Terror excit- 
ed by their firſt approach to Europe, 
x. 178, Their character, 183. 

Fluniades, John, his exploits againſt the 
Turks, xii. 139. His defence of Bel- 
grade, and death, 148. 

Hunneric, the ſon of Genſeric, king of 
the Vandals, perſecutes his Catholic 
ſubjects, vi. 250, His cruelty to the 
Catholics of Tipaſa, 262. | 

Huns, their original ſeat, and their con- 
queſts, iv. 323. Their decline, 327. 
Their emigrations, 331. Their vic- 
&ories over the Coths, 337. 
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Huns, they drive other barbarous tribes 
before them, upon the Roman pro- 
vinces, v. 195. Their eſtabliſhment 
in Hungary, vi. 34. Character of 
their king Attila, 36. Their invaſion 
of Perſia, 42. The empire of, extin- 
guiſhed by the death of Attila, 120. 

Hunting of wild beaſts, when a virtue, 
and when a vice, 1. 133. Is the ſchool 
of war, iv. 315. 

Hypatia, the female philoſopher, mur- 
dered in the church at Alexandria, 
viii. 255. 

Ilypatius, ſedition of, at Conſtantinople, 
vii. 80, 
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| Facebites of the Eaſt, hiſtory of the ſe 


of, viii, 316. 

James, St. his legendary exploits in Spain, 
11, 303. 

Janixaries, firſt inſtitution ef thoſe troops, 
xi. 406. 

Iberian and Caſpian gates of mount Cau- 
caſus, diſtinguiſhed, vii. 133. The 
Iberian gates occupied by Cabades king 
of Perſia, ibid. 

Tdatius, his account of the misfortunes 
of Spain by an eruption of the barba- 
rous nations, v. 326. 

Idolatry aſcribed to the agency of demons, 
by the primitive Chriſtians, ii. 240, 
Derivation of the term, and its ſuc- 
ceſſive applications, iii. 398. note, 

Jerom, his extravagant repreſentation of 
the devaſtation of Pannonia by the 
Goths, iv, 475, His influence over the 
widow Paula, vi. 221. 

Jeruſalem, its fituation, deſtruction, and 
profanation, iv. 88, Pilgrimages to, 
and curious relics preſerved there, 89. 
Abortive attempt of the emperor juli- 
an to rebuild the temple, 92. 

, A magnificent church ereQed 
there to the Virgin Mary by ſuſtinian, 
vii. 116. The veſlels of the temple 
brought from Africa to Conſtantinople 
by Beliſarius, 184. Is cenquered by 
Choſroes II. king of Perſia, viii, 199. 
Inſurrection of the monks there, 280. 

„The city conquered by the Sa- 

racens, ix. 355. Great reſort of pil- 

grims to, x. 320. Conqueſt of, by 
the Turks, 328. | 

„ls taken from the Turks by the 

Egyptians, xi. 71. Is taken by the 

cruſaders, 77. Is ereCted into a king- 


dom under Godfrey of Bouillon, 78. 
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Succeſſion of its Chriſtian princes, 
121. Is pillaged by the Carizmians, 
143. 

Jes ſaln, New, deſcribed according to 
the ideas of the primitive Chtiſtians, 
ii. 249. 

Feſuits, Portugueſe, perſecute the Faſtern 
Chriſtians, viii. 315. Their labours 
in, and expulfion from Abyflinia, 336. 

Jesus, an obſcure, unſocial, obſtinate 
race of men, ii. 22z, Review of 
their hiſtory, 223. Their religion the 
baſis of Chriſtianity, 226, The pro- 
miſes of divine favour extended by 
Chriſtianity to all mankind, 227. 
The immortality of the ſoul not in- 
culcated in the law of Moſes, 246. 
Why there are no Hebrew goſpels ex- 
tant, 294. Prov«ked the perſecutions 
of the Roman emperors, 316. 

t. thoſe of a more liberal ſpirit adopt - 
ed the theological ſyſtem of Plato, iii. 
306. Their condition under the em- 

erors Conſtantine and Conſtantius, 
iv. 87. Abortive attempt of Julian 
to rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem, 92. 

———, Miraculous converſion of a num- 
ber of, at Minorca, v. 121. nite, Per 

* ſecution of, in Spain, vi. 269, | 

. Are perſecuted by the Catholics in 
Italy, vii. 37. And by Cyrll at Alex- 
andria, viii. 283. How plagued by 
the emperor Juſtinian, 291. 

w——y Thoſe in Arabia ſubdued by Ma- 
homet, ix. 260. Aſſt the Saracens 
in the reduction of Spain, 411. | 

» Maſſacres of, by the firſt cruſa- 
ders, xi. 23. | TY 

Jexdegerd, king of Perſia, is ſaid to be 
left guardian to Theodofius the Youn- 
ger, by the emperor Arcadius, v. 38 5. 
His war with Theodoſius, 389. 

Igilium, the ſmall iſland of, ſerves as a 
place of refuge for Romans who 
flew from the ſack of Rome by Ala- 
ric, V. 295. p N 

Ignatius, biſhop of Antioch, the Chriſ- 
tian fortitude diſplayed in his epiſtles, 
„ | | 

Tkſhidites, the Saracen dynaſty of, x, 71. 

Tftrious, the title of, how limited ih 
the times of Roman ſimplicity, and 
how extended when Conſtantinople 
became the ſeat of empire, iii. 34. 

Illyricum delcribed, i. 31, 

Images, introduction of, into the Chriſ- 
tian church, ix; 98. The worſhip 
of, derived from Paganiſm, 100. Are 
condemned by the council of Con- 
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ſtantinople, 109. The adoration of, 
juſlified by pope Gregory II. 117. And 
ſanctified by the ſ:cond council of 
Nice, 143. 

Imperator, in the Roman hiſtory, ex- 

plained, i. 87. note. The Imperial 
rerogatives, 93, The court, 97. 
he ſenſe of this appellation altered 
by long uſe, ii. 138. 

Incarnation, theoloyical hiſtory of the 
doQrine of, viii. 235. 

Inceſt, natural, and arbitrary, diſtinguiſh» 
ed, vill. 59, 

India, account of the Chriſtians of St. 
Thomas in, viii. 313. Perſecution 
of, by the Portugueſe, 314. 

Indifiors, the memorable zra of, whence 
dated, ii. 198. te. The name and 
uſe of, in the middle ages, whence 
derived, iii. $2. 

Indulgences 1n the Romiſh church, the 
nature of, explained, xi. 15. 
Ingundis, princeſs of Auſtraſia, is mar- 
tried ta Hermenegild prince of Boetica, 
and cruelly treated by his mother Goiſ- 
vinthy, vi. 264. | 

Inheritance, paternal, ſubject to parental 
diſcretion among the Romans, i. 233. 
The Roman law of, viii. 66, Teſte- 
mentary diſpoſitions of property, 71. 
The Voconian law, how evaded, 73. 

Injuries, review of the Roman laws for 
the redreſs of, viii. 79 

Innocent III. pope, enjoyed the plenitude 

of papal power, xi. 137. 

Inquiſition, the firſt erection of that tri- 

E 

Inſtitutes of Juſtinian, an analyſis of, 
viii. 42. 1 | ; 

Intereſt of money, how regulated by the 
Roman laws, viii. 57. 

Joan, pope, the ſtory of, fi ctitious, ix. 171. 

Jobn, principal ſecretary to the emperor 

Honorius, uſurps the empire after his 
death, vi. 1 | 

Jobn the almſgiver, archbiſhop of Alex- 

' andria, rel eves the Jewiſh refugees 
when Jeruſalem was taken by the Per- 
ſians, viii. 200. His extraordinary li- 
berality of the church treaſure, 328. 

John, biſhop of Antioch, arrives at Ephe- 
ſus after the meeting of the council, 
and, with his biſhops, decides againſt 
Cyril, viii. 264, Coalition between 
him and Cyril, 266, | 

Jeb of Apri, patriarch of Conſtanti no- 
ple, his pride, and confederacy againſt 
John Cantacuzeae, xi. 340, 


Jobn 
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John of Brienne emperor of Conſlanti- 
nople, xi. 248. | 

John of Cappadocia, prætorian prefect 
of the Eaſt, under the emperor Juſti- 
nian, his charaRer, vii. 103. Is dif- 
graced by the empreſs Theodora, and 
becomes a biſhop, 104. Oppoſes the 
African war, 151. His fraud in ſup- 
plying the army with bread, 161, 

Jobn Comnenus emperor of Conſtantino- 
ple, ix. 75. 

Techn Damaſcenus, St. his hiflory, ix. 113. 
note. 


Jobn of Lycopolis, the hermit, his cha- 


rafter and oracular promiſe to the em- 
peror Theodoſius the Great, v. 73. 

Jobn, the Monophyſite biſhop of Aſia, is 
employed by the emperor Juſtinian to 
root out Pagans and heretics, viii. 290. 

Jebn XII. pope, bis flagitious character, 
IX. 171. 

Jobn XXIII. pope, his profligate cha- 
racter, xii. 334. 

„n, St. the Evangeliſt, reveals the true 
ſenſe of Plato's doctrine of the Logos, 
iii. 307. 

Jul the Sanguinary, ſeizes the Gothic 
treaſures in Picenum, and obliges Viti- 
ges to raiſe the ſicge of Rome, vii. 233. 

John Zimiſces, murders the Greek em- 
peror Nicephorus, and ſucceeds him, 
ix, 57. His Eaſtern viQtories, x. 76, 
Defeats Swatoflaus, czar of Ruſſia, 
206. 

Jona, one of the Hebride iſlands, its an- 
cient monaſtic eminence, vi. 219. 

Jonas, renegado of Damaſcus, ſtory of, 


ix. 343- ; 

Jordan, character of his work, De Ori- 

inibus Sclavicis, x. 173. note. 

Jeb the Carizmian, governor of Ber- 
zem, kills the ſultan Alp Arſlan 
x. 307. 

Joſephus, the mention of Jeſus Chriſt 
in his hiſtory, a forgery, 11. 33s. note, 
His opinion, that Plato derived know- 
ledge from the Jews, controverted, 
iii. 304. note. 

Jovian is elected emperor by the troops 
of Julian, on their retreat from Aſſy- 
ria, iv. 181. His treaty with Sapor 
king of Perſia, 187. His death, 208. 

Jovians and Herculians, new bodies of 
guards inſtituted to ſuperſede the Præ- 
torian bands, 11. 133. 
ovinian of Verona, his puniſhment by 
a Roman ſyn2d, for hereſy, v. 176. 

Jovinus reduces the Alemanni, who had 
invaded Gaul, iv. 251. 
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Jovinus, Account of his revolt againſt 
the emperor Honorius in Germany 
V. 320. | 

Fovius, prætorian præfect under the em- 
expo Honorius, ſucceeds Olympius as 

is confidential miniſter, v. 27;. His 
negociations with Alaic obſtructed, 
277. Deſerts Honorius, and goes over 
to Alaric, and the new emperor Atta- 
lus, 282. 

Trene, her marriage with the Greek em- 
peror Leo, ix. 27. Her ambition, 
and. barbarity to her ſon Conſtantine, 
29. Reftores images to public devo- 
tion, 142. 

Treland was firſt coloniſed from Scotland, 
iv. 264. Derivation of the name of its 
titular ſaint, Patrick, vi. 204. note. 

Tjaac I. Comnenus, emperor ot Conſtan- 
tinople, ix. 66. 

Laac II. Angelus, emperor of Conſtan- 
tinople, ix. 94. His charaQer and 
reign, xi. 165. Is depoſed by his bro» 
ther Alexius, 169. 4s reftored by the 
c uſaders, 198, His death, 205. 

Laac, archbiſhop of Armenia, his apo- 
logy for the vices of king Artaſites, 
v. 402. a 

Tjauria, the rebellion there againſt the 
emperor Gallienus, 1. 401. 

Tſaurians, reduction of, by the Eaſtern 
emperors, Vii, 122. 

Tjidore, cardinal, his ill treatment in 
Ruſha, xii, 131. Receives an act of 
union from the Greek clergy at Con- 
ſtantinople, 183. 

Tſocrates, his price for the tuition of his 
pupils, vii. 138. 

Italy, the dominion of, under Odoacer, 
— the extinction of the Weſtern 
empire, vi. 200, Its miſerable ſtate 
at this era, 209. Converſion of the 
Lombards of, to the Nicene faith, 268. 

——, Is reduced by Theodoric the Oſ- 
trogoth, vii. 14. His adminiſtration, 
16, Government of, according to the 
Roman law, by Theodoric, 25. Its 
flouriſhing Rate at this time, 31. How 
ſupplied with filk from China, 86. 
Hiſtory of Amalaſontha, queen of 
Italy, 195. Invaſion of, by Beliſari- 
us, 206, Siege of Rome by the Goths, 
213. Invaſion of Italy by the Franks, 
237. Revolt of the Goths, 336. Ex- 
pedition of the eunuch Narſes, 363. 
Invaſion of, by the Franks and Ale- 
man i, 34. Government of, under 
the exarchs of Ravenna, 380. Con- 
queſts of Alboin, king of the Lom- 

bars 
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bards in, viii. 114. Diſtreſs of, 128. 
How divided between the Lombards, 
and the exarchs of Ravenna, 131. 

Italy, growth of the papal power in, ix. 
114, Revolt of, againſt the Greek 
emperors, 119. The exarchate of 
Ravenna granted to the pope, 136. 
Extent of the dominion of Charle- 
magne there, 158. The power of the 
German Cæſars deſtroyed by the riſe 
of the commercial cities there, 178. 
Factions of the Guelphs and Ghibe- 
lins, 180. Conflict of the Saracens, 
Latins, and Greeks in, x. 215. 

——, Revival of Greek learning in, xii, 
106. Authors conſulted for the hiſ- 
tory of, 350. note. 

Jubilee, popiſh, a revival of the ſecular 
games, 1. 277. note. xii. 276, The 
return of, accelerated, 278, 

Jude, St. examination of his grandſons 
before the tribunal of the procurator 
of Judza, ii. 340. | 

Fudgments of God, in the Salic laws, 
how determined, vi. 311. . 

Judgments, popular, of the Romans, diſ- 
n ror viti. 93. 

Julia Domna, wife of the emperor Seve- 
rus, her character, i. 182. Her death, 
202, 

Julian, the nephew of Conſtantine the 
Great, his education, iii. 166. His 
dangerous fituation on the death of 
his brother Gallus, 176. Is ſent to 
Athens, where he cultivates philoſo - 
phy, 178. Is recalled by Conſtantius, 
179, Is inveſted with the title of 
Cæſar, 183, Is appointed to the go- 
vernment of Gaul, 208. His firſt 
campaign, 210, Battle of Straſburgh, 
214. Reduces the Franks at Toxan- 
dria, 217. His three expeditions be- 
yond the Rhine, 220, Reſtores the 
cities of Gaul, 223. His civil admi- 
niſtration, 224. His account of the 
theological calamities of the empire 
under Conſtantius, 385, Conſtan ius 
grows Sms of him, iv, 1, The 
Gauliſh legions are ordered into 
the Eaſt, 4. Is ſaluted emperor by 
the troops, 8. His embaſſy and epiſ- 
tle to Conſtantius, 13. His fourth 
and fifth expeditions beyond the Rhine, 
15. Declares war againſt Conſtantius, 
and abjures the Chriſtian religion, 20. 
His march from the Rhine into Illyri- 


cum, 22. Enters Sirmium, 26. Pub- 


liſhes apologies for his conduct, 27. 
His triumphant entry into Conſtanti- 
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nople on the death of Conſtantius, 32. 
His private life and civil government, 
33- His reformations in the Imperial 
palace, 37. Becomes a ſloven to avoid 
foppery, 41, Erects a tribunal for 
the trial of the evil miniſters of Con- 
ſtantius, 42, Diſmiſſes the ſpies and 
informers employed by his predeceſſor, 
45. His love of freedom and the re- 
public, 46. His kindneſſes to the 
Grecian cities, 49. His abilities as 
an orator, 50. And as a judge, 52. 
His character, 53. His apoſtacy ac» 
counted for, 57. Adopts the Pagan 
mythology, 60. His theolegical ſyſ- 
tem, 64. His initiation into the 
Eleuſinian myſteries, and his fanati- 
ciſm, 67. His hypocritical duplicity, 
70. Writes a vindication of his apo- 
ſtacy, 72, His edit for a general 
toleration, 74. His Pagan ſuperſtiti- 
ous zeal, 76. His circular letters for 
the reformation of the Pagan religion, 
78. His induftry in gaining proſelytes, 
$4. His addreſs to the Jews, 87. 
Hiſtory of his attempt to rebuild the 

| temple at Jeruſalem, 92. Transfers 
the revenues of the Chriſtian church, 
to the heathen prieſts, 98, Prohibits 
Chriſtian ſchools, 99. Obliges the 
Chriſtians to reinſtate the Pagan tem- 
ples, 102. Reſtores the ſacred grove 
and temple of Daphne, 108. Puniſhes 
the Chriſtians of Antioch for burning 
that temple, 110. His treatment of 
the cities of Edeſſa and Alexandria, 
115. Baniſhes Athanafius, 118. The 
philoſophical fable of his Cæſars, de- 
lineated, 124. Meditates the conqueſt 
of Perſia, 126. Popular diſcontents. 
during his reſidence at Antioch, 130. 
Occaſion of writing his Miſopogon, 133. 
His march to the Euphrates, 137. He 
enters the Perſian territories, 143. In- 
vades Aſſytia, 151. His perſonal con- 
quct in this enterpriſe, 155. His ad- 
dreſs to his diſcontented troops. 158, 
His ſucceſsful paſſage over the Tigris, 
161. Burns his fleet, 267. His re- 
treat and diſtreſs, 173. His death, 178. 
His funeral, 200. | 

Julian, count, offers to betray Spain into 
the hands of the Arabs, ix. 404. His 
advice to the victorious Turks, 410. 

Julian, the papal legate, exhorts Ladiſ- 
laus king of Hungary and Poland to 
breach of faith with the Turks, xii, 
141. His death and character, 145, 


Tulius, 
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Julius, maſter- general of the troops in 
the Eaſtern empire, concerts a general 
maſſacre of the Gothic youth in Aſia, 
iv. 376. | 

Juriſprudence, Roman, a review of, viii. 
1. Was poliſhed by Grecian philoſo- 
phy, 23. Abuſes of, 98. 

Juſtin the Elder, his military promotion, 
vii. 52. His elevation to the empire, 
and character, 33. His death, 57. 

Juſtin II. emperor, ſucceeds his uncle 
Juſtinian, viii. 102. His firm beba- 
viour to the ambaſladors of the Avars, 
104. His abdication, and inveſtiture 
of Tiberius, as his ſucceflor, 122. 

Juſtin Martyr, bis decifion in the c>ſe of 
the Ebionites, ii. 232. His extrava- 
gant account of the progreſs of Chriſ- 
tianity, 304. Occaſion of his own 
convet ſion, 307. 

Juftina, the popular ſtory of her marri- 
age with the emperor Valentinian ex- 
amined, iv. 300. Her infant ſon Va- 
lentinian IL. inveſted with the Imperial 
enſiuns, on the death of his father, 

02, Her conteſt with Ambroſe arch- 
biſhop of M:lan, v. 36. Flies from the 
invaſon of Maximus, with her fon, 45. 

Juſtinian, emperor of the Eaſt, his birth 
and promotion, vii. 51. His ortho- 
doxy, $5, Is inveſted with the diadem 


by his uncle Juſtin, 57. Marries 
Theodora, 64. Patronizes the blue 
faction of the circus, 74. State of 


agriculture and manufature in his 
provinces, 83. Introduces the culture 
of the ſilk worm, and the manufacture 
. of filk, into Greece, 92. State of his 
revenue, 95, His avarice and profu- 
fion, 96. Taxes and monopolies, 99, 
100. His miniſters, 103, His public 
buildings, 106, Founds the church 
of St. Sophia at Conſtantinople, 110. 
His other public works, 115. His 
European fortifications, 118. His Afi- 
atic fortifications, 125. He ſuppreſſes 
the ſchools of Athens, 140. And the 
conſular dignity, 143. Purchaſes a 
peace from the Perſians, 148. 292. 
Undertakes to reſtore Hilderic king of 
Carthage, 149. Reduction of Africa, 
176. His inſtructions for the govern- 
ment of, 178. His acqwfhitions in 
Spain, 192, His deceitful negociations 
in Italy, 200. Weakneſs of his em- 
pire, 257. Receives an embaſſy from 
the Avars, 277. And from the Turks, 
278. Perſian war, 299, His negoci- 


INDEX. 


ations with Choſroes, 321. His alli- 
ance with the Abyſſinians, 326. Neg- 
lects the Italian war under Beliſarius, 
245, Settles the government of ltaly 
under the exarch of Ravenna, 380. 
Diſgrace and death of Beliſarius, 389. 
His death and character, 390. Comets 
and calamities in his reign, 393. His 
Code, PandeQts, and Inſtitutes, viii. x. 
His theological character and govern- 
went, 286. His perſecuting ſpirit, 
238, His orthodoxy, 292, Died a 
heretic, 296, 

Juſtinian II. emperor of Conſtantinople, 
I. 16. 

uflinian, the ſon of Germanus, his con- 
ſpiracy with the empreſs Sophia, and 
ſucceſſes againft the Perfians, vin. 124. 

uvenal, his remarks on the crowded ſtate 
of the inhabitants of Rome, v. 264. 
K 

Khan, import of this title in the northern 
ports of Aſia, iv. 3217. v. 196. 

King, the title of, conferred by Conſtan- 
tine the Great on his nephew Hanni- 
balianus, iii. 113. 

Kindred, degrees of, according to the 
Roman civil law, viii. 67, 

Kighthood, how originally conferred, and 
its obligations, xi. 34. 

Koran of Mahomet, account and charac- 
ter of, ix. 230. 

Koreiſh, the tribe of, acquire the cuſtody 
of the Caaba at Mecca, ix. 212, Pe- 
digree of Mahomet, 218. They op- 
poſe his pretenſions to a prophetical 
charaQer; 246. Flight of Mahomet, 
248. Battle of Beder, 257. 
of Ohud, 259. Mecca ſurrendered to 
Mahomet, 463. 


L 

Labarum, or ſtandard of the croſs, in the 
army of Conſtantine the Great, de- 
ſcribed, iii. 247. 

Labeo, the civilian, his diligence in bu- 
ſineſs and compoſition, viii, 23. His 
profeſſional character. 28. 

Lactantius, difficulties in aſcertaining the 
date of his Divine Inſtitutions, iii. 
$26; rote. His flattering prediction 
0 


the influence of Chriſtianity among 


mankind, 239. Inculcates the divine 
right of Conſtantine to the empire, 242. 
L adiſlaus, king of Hungary and Poland, 
leads an army againſt the Turks, xii. 
139. His breach of faith with them, 


141. 
Ladiſlaus, 


Battle 
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GENERAL 


Ladiſlaus, king of Naples, haraſſes Rome 
during the ſchiſm of the papacy, xii. 
331. 

2 prætorian præfect, conſpires the 
death of Commodus, and confers the 
empire on Pertinax, i. 147, 138. 

Laity, when firſt diſtinguiſhed trom the 

_ clergy, ii. 280. 

L ampadius, a Roman ſenator, boldly con- 
demns the treaty with Alaric the Goth, 
v. 219. 

Lance, holy, narrative of the miraculous 
diſcovery of, xi. 66. 

Land, how affefled by the Roman em- 
perors, ili. 84, How divided by the 
Barbarians, vi. 314. Allodial, and 
Salic, diſtinguiſhed, 318. Of Italy, 
how partitioned by Theodoric the Oſ- 
trogoth, vii. 16, 

Laedicea, its ancient ſplendor, i. 71. 

Laſcaris, Theodore, eſtabliſhes an empire 

at Nice, xi. 230. His character, 280. 

Laſcaris, Theadore II. his character, xi. 283. 

Ll, Janus, the Greek grammarian, 

is character, xii. 116. 

Latin church, occafion of its ſeparation 
from the Greek church, xi. 154. Cor- 
ruption and ſchiſm of, $1, 82, Re- 
union of, with the Greek church, xii. 
99. The fubſequent Greek ſchiſm, 129. 

Latium, the right of, explained, i. 52. 

Laura, in monkiſh hiſtory, explained, 
vi. 235. 

Law, review of the profeſſion of, under 
the emperors, iii. 53. : 

Laws of Rome, a review of, viii. 1. 
Thoſe of the kings, 3. Of the twelve 
tables, 55 Of the people, 10. De- 
crees of the ſenate, and edits of the 
prætors, 12. Conſtitutions of the 
emperors, 14. Their reſeripts, 17. 
The three codes of, 18. The forms 
of, ibid. Succeſſion of civil lawyers, 
21. Reformation of, by juſtinian, 
30. Abolition and revival of the penal 
laws, 84. 

Lazi, the tribe of, in Colchos, account 
of, vii. 311. 

Le Clerc, character of his ecclefiaſtical 
hiſtory, viii. 236. note. 

Legacies and inheritances taxed by Au- 
guſtus, i. 232. How regulated by the 
Roman law, viii. 71. 

Legion, in the Roman army under the 
emperors, deſcribed, i. 17. General 
diſtribution of the legions, 24. The 
fize of, reduced by Conſtantine the 
Great, iii. 62. | 


IN D EX. 


Leo of Thrace is made emperor of the 
Eaſt by his maſter A ſpar, vi. 171. Was 
the firſt Chriſtian potentate who was 
crowned by a prieſt, ibid. Confers the 
empire of the Weſt on Anthemius, 
172. His armament againſt the Van- 
dals in Africa, 177. Murders Aſpar 
and his ſons, vii. 4. 

Leo III. emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 
22. His edits againſt images in 
churches, 108. Revolt of Italy, 119, 

Leo IV. emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 25. 

Leo V. emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 32. 

Leo VI. the philoſopher, emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, ix. 48. Extinguiſhes the 
power of the ſenate, x. 117. 

Leo, biſhop of Rome, his character and 
embaſly from Valentinian III. to Attila 
king of the Huns, vi. 115. Intercedes 
with Genſeric king of the Vandals for 
clemency to the city of Rome, 134. 
Calls the council of Chalcedon, viii. 
274. 

Leo III. pope, his miraculous recovery 
from the aſſaults of aſſaſſins, ix. 149. 
Crowns Charlemagne emperor of the 
Romans, 1c0. 

Leo IV. pope, his reign, x. 55. Founds 
the Leonine city, 58. 

Leo IX. pope, his expedition againſt the 
Normans of Apulia, x. 234. His treaty 
with them, 236. 

Leo, archbiſhop of Thefalonica, one of 
the reſtorers of Greek learning, x, 138. 

Leo, general of the Eaſt, under the em- 
peror Arcadius, his character, v. 362. 

Leo Pilatus, firſt Greek profeſſor at Flo- 
rence, and in the Weſt, his character, 
xii. 110. 

Leo, the Jew proſelyte, hiſtory of his fa- 
mily, xii. 280. 

Leonas, the quæſtor, his embaſſy from 
Conſtantius to Julian, iv. 19. 

Leonine city at Rome founded, x. 59. 

Leontius is taken from prifon, and choſen 
emperor of Conftantinople, on the de- 
poſition of Juſtinian II. ix. 15. 

Leovigild, Gothic king of Spain, his cha- 
racter, vi. 264. Revolt and death of 
his ſon Hermenegild, ibid. 

Letters, a knowledge of, the teſt of civi- 
lization in a people, i. 314. 

Lewis the Pious, emperor of the Romans, 
ix, 163. 

Lewis II. emperor of the Romans, ix. 
163. His epiſtle to the Greek em- 
peror Baſil I. x, 217. 


TL ihanius, 


GENERAL 


Libanius, his account of the private 
life of the emperor 2 iv. 34. 
And of his divine vifions, 69. Ap- 
plauds the diſſimulation of Julian, 71. 
His character, 134. His eulogium 
on the emperor Valens, 370. 

Liberius, biſhop of Rome, is baniſhed by 
the emperor Conſtantius, for refuſing 
to concur in depoſing Athanaſius, iii. 


78. 

Liberty, public, the only ſure guardians of 
againſt an aſpiring prince, i. 84. 

Licinius is inveſted with the purple by the 
emperor Galerius, ii, 171. His al- 
liance with Conftantine the Great, 
196, Defeats Maximin, 197. His cru- 
elty, 198. Is defeated by Conſtantine 
at Cibalis, 203. And at Mardia, 204. 
Peace concluded with Conftantine, 
206, Second civil war with Conſtan- 
tine, 211, His humiliation, and death, 
216. 

Licinius, fate of his ſon, iii. 108; Con- 
curred with Conſtantine in publiſhing 
the edict of Milan, 236. Violated this 
engagement by oppteſſing the Chtiſ- 
tians, 242. Cæcilius's account of his 
viſion, 282. 

Lieutenant, Imperial, his office and rank, 
i. 89. 

Ligbening, ſuperſtition of the Romans 
with reference to perſons and places 
ſtruck with, ii. 81. 

Limigantes, Sarmatian ſlaves, expel their 
maſters, and uſurp poſſeſſion of their 
country, iii. 123. Extinction of, by 
Conſtantius, 193. 

Literature, revival of, in Italy, xii. 106. 
Ancient uſe and abuſe of, 123. 

Lithuania, its late converſion to Chriſtian- 
ity, x. 212. 

Litorius, count, is defeated and taken cap- 
tive in Gaul, by Theodoric, vi. 84. 

Liutprand, king of the Lom bards, attacks 
the city of Rome, ix. 12. 

Liutprand, biſhop of Cremona, ambaſſa- 
dor to Conſtantinople, ceremony of his 
audience with the emperor, x. 109, 

Logos, Plato's doctrine of, iii. 305. Is 
expounded by St, John the Evangeliſt, 
307. Athanaſius confeſſes himſelf un- 
able to comprehend it, 311. Contro- 
verſies on the eternity of, 317. 

Logot bete, great, his office under the Greek 
emperors, x. 106. 

Lombardy, ancient, deſcribed, i, 30. Con- 
queſt of, by Charlemagne, ix. 131. 

Lombardi, derivation of their name, and 
review of their hiſtory, vii. 261. Are 


IND EX. 


employed by the emperor Juftinian te 
check the Gepicz, 263. Actions of 
their king Alboin, viii. 106, They 
reduce the Gepidæ, 108. They over- 
run that part of Italy now called Lom- 
bardy, 114. Extent of their kingdom, 
133- Language and manners of the 
Lombards, 134. Government and 
laws, 140, 141. 

Longinus, his repreſentation of the de- 
generacy of his age, i. 83. Is put to 
death by Aurelian, ii. 36. 

— is ſent to ſuperſede Narſes, as 
exarch of Ravenna, viii. 113. Receives 
Roſamond the fugitive queen of the 
Lombards, 119, 

Lothaire I, empeior of the Romans, ix. 
163. 

Louis VII. of France is reſcued from the 
treachery of the Greeks by Roger king 
of Sicily, x. 379. Undertakes the ſe- 
cond cruſade, xi. 95, His diſaſtrous 
expedition, 101. 

Louis IX. of France, his cruſades to the 
Holy Land, xi. 144. His death, 148. 
Procured a valuable flock of relics from 
Conſtantinople, 255. 

Lucian, the ſeverity of his ſatire againſt 
the Heathen mythology, accounted for, 
1. 43. 

133 count of the Faft, under the em- 
peror Arcadius, his cruel treatment by 
the præfect Rufinus, v. 133. 

Lucian, pre ſbyter of Jeruſalem, his mira- 
culous diſcovery of the body of St. 
Stephen, the firſt Chriſtian martyr, 
v. 116, 

Lucilian, governor of Illyricum, is ſur- 
priſed, and Kindly treated by Julian, 
iv. 25. His death, 207. 

Lucilla, ſiſter of the emperor Commodus, 
her attempt to get him allaſſinated, i. 
124. | 

Lucius II and III. popes, their diſaſtrœus 
reigns, xii. 239. 

Lucrine lake deſcribed, with its late de- 
ſtruction, v. 249. note. 

Lucullan villa in Campania, its deſcrip- 
tion and hiſtory, vi. 204. 

Lupercalia, the feaſt ot, deſcribed and 
continued under the Chiifttan empe- 
rors, vi. 175. 

Luficinus, the Roman governor of Thrace, 
oppteſſes the Gothic emigrants there, 
iv. 347. Raſhly provokes them to 
hoſtilities, 347. Is defeated by them, 
350» 

Luftral contribution in the Roman em- 
pire, explained, iii. 93. 


Luther, 
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GENERAL 


Luther, Martin, his character as a re- 
former, x. 166. 

Luxury the only means of correcting the 
unequal diſtribution of property, 1. 


Lygians, a formidable German nation, 
account of, ii. 65. 

Lyons, battle of, between the competitors 
Severus and Albinus, i. 169. 


M 


Macedonius, the Arian biſhop of Conſtan- 
tinople, his conteſts with his competi- 
tor Paul, iii. 380. Fatal conſequ. nces 
on his removing the body of the empe- 
ror Conltantine to the church of St. 
Acacius, 383. His cruel perſecu:ions 
of the Catholics and Novatians, 384. 
His exile, viii. 285. 7 

Macrianus, preetorian præfect under the 
emperor Valerian, his charaQer, i. 


336. 


| Macrianus, a prince of the Alemanni, his 


ſteady alliance with the emperor Va- 
lentinian, iv. 256. 

Macrinus, his ſucceſſion to the empire 
predicted by an African, i. 196. Acce- 
lerates the completion of the prophecy, 
197. Purchaſes a peace with Parthia, 
296. 

2 the capital of Perſia, ſacked by 
the Saracens, ix. 318, 

Mecnius of Palmyra aſſaſſinates his uncle 
Odenathus, ii. 29. 

Mzfia, its ſituation, i. 33. 

Magi, the worſhip of, in Perſia, reform- 
ed by Artaxerxes, i. 284. Abridgment 
of the Perſian theology, 285. Simpli- 

city of their worſhip, 288. Ceremo- 
nies and moral precepts, 289, Their 
power, 291. 

Magic, ſevere proſecution of perions for 
the crime of, at Rome and Antioch, 
iv. 224. | 

Magnentius aſſumes the empire in Gaul, 
in. 143. Death of Conſtans, 145. 
Sends an embaſly to Conftantivs, 147. 
Makes war againſt Conftantius, 152. 
Is defeated at the battle of Murſa, 154. 
Kills himſelf, 159. 

Mahmud the Gaznevide, his twelve ex- 
peditions into Hindoſtan, x. 281. His 
charaQer, 234. 

Mahomet, the prophet, his embaſly to 
Choſroes II. king of Perſia, viii. 204. 

, His genealogy, birth, and edu- 


IN D EX. 


cation, ix 218. His perſon and cha- 
rater, 221, Aſſumes his prophetical 
miſſion, 227. laculcated the unity 
of God, 226. His revereatial mention 
of Jeſus Chriſt, 229, His Koran, 230. 
His miracles, 233. His precepts, 235. 
His Hell, and Paradiſe, 240. The 
beſt authorities for his hiſtory, 243. 
note. Converts his own family, 245. 
Preaches publicly at Mecca, 246, 
Eſcapes from the Koreiſhites there, 
248. Is received as prince of Medina, 
250. His regal dignity, and ſacerdotal 
office, 282. Declares war againſt infi- 
dels, 253. Battle of Beder, 257. Bat- 
tle of Ohud, 259. Subdues the Jews 
of Arabia, 260, Submiſſion of Mecca 
to him, 263. He conquers Arabia, 266. 
His ſickneis and death, 272. His cha- 
rater, 276. His private life, 279, 
His wives, 280. His children, 283. 
His poſterity, 299. Remarks on the 
great ſpread and permanency of his re» 
ligion, 301, 302. 

Ma bemet, the ſon of Bajazet, his reign, 
Xil. 44. 

Mabomet II. ſultan of the Turks, his 
character, xii. 162. His reign, 165. 

Indications of his hoſtile intentions 
againſt the Greeks, 166. He beſieges 
Conſtantinople, 178. Takes the city 
by ſtorm, 206. His entry into the city, 
212. Makes it his capital, 216, His 
death, 226. 

Mabometiſm, by what means propagated, 
ix. 423. Toleration of Chriſtianity 
under, 429. | 

Majorian, bis hiſtory, character, and ele- 
vation to the Weſtern empire, vi. 149, 
His epiſtle to the ſenate, 151. His ſa- 
lutary laws, 153. His preparations to 
invade Africa, 138. His fleet deſtroy- 
ed by Genſeric, 162. His death, 163, 

Malaterra, his character of the Normans, 
X. 230. 

Malek Shah, ſultan of the Turks, his 
proſperous reign, x. 308. Reforms the 
Eaſtern calendar, 311. His death, 312. 

Mullius Theodorus, the great civil honours 
to which he attained, iii. 54. note. 

Mamalukes, their origin and character, 
xi. 148. Their eſtabliſhment in Egypt, 
149. 

1Tammaa, mother of the young emperor 
Alexander Severus, acts as regent of the 
empire, i. 213. Is put to death with 
him, 246. Her conference with Ori- 


gen, ii. 369. 


NMamgo, 


GENERAL 


Mamgo, an Armenian noble, his hiftory, 
ii. 117. 

Man the only animal that can accommo- 
date himſelf to all climates, i. 311. 
note. 

Mancipium, in the Roman law, explained, 
viii. 65. 

Manicheans are devoted to death, by the 
edi of T heodofius againſt heretics, v. 

o. 

Aare! Comnenus, emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople, ix, 67, He repulſes the Nor- 
mans, x. 280 But fails in his ſcheme 
of ſubduing the Weſtern empire, 283. 
His ill treatment of the cruſaders, xi. 
99- | | 

Maogamalcha, a city of Aſſyria, reduced 
and deftroyed by the emperor Julian, 
IV. 1 * 

Marble, the four ſpecies of, moſt eſtleemed 
by the Romans, i. 251. mote, 

Marcellinus, count of the ſacred largeſſes 
under the emperor Conſtans in Gaul, 
aſſiſts the uſurpation of Magnentius, 
iii. 143. His embaſly to Conſtantius, 
147. Was killed in the battle of 
Murſa, 159. 

Marcellinut, His revolt in Dalmatia, and 
character, vi, 164. Joins the emperor 
Anthemius, and expels the Vandals 
from Sardinia, 178, His death, 182. 

Marcellinus, fon of the præfect Maximin, 
his treacherous murder of Gabinius 
king of the Quadi, iv. 295. 

Marcellus the centurion, martyred for de- 
ſertion, ii. 381. 

Marcellus, biſnop of Rome, exiled to re- 
ſtore peace to the city, ii. 395. ; 
Marcellus, biſhop of Apamea in Syria, 
loſes his life in deſtroying the Pagan 

temples, v. 97. 

Marcia, the concubine of the emperor 
Commodus, a patroneſs of the Chriſ- 
tians, ii. 367. 

Marcian; ſenator of Conſtantinople, mar- 
ries the empreſs Pulcheria, and ts ac- 
knowledged emperor, vi. 75. His tem- 
perate refuſal of the demands of At- 
tila the Hun, 77. 

Marcianapolis, the city of, taken by the 
Goths, i. 353. 

Marcomanni are ſubdued and puniſhed by 
Marcus Antoninus, i, 339. Alliance 
made with, by the emperor Gallienus, 


372. ; 
Marcus, elected biſhop of the Nezarenes, 
i. 230. 


INDEX. 


Mardia, battle of, between Conftantine 
the Great and Licinius, ii. 204. 

Margus, battle of, between Diocletian and 
Carinus, ii. 91, 

Margus, biſhop of, betrays his epiſcopal 
city into the hands of the Huns, vi. 45, 

Maria, daughter of Fudzmon of Car- 
thage, her remarkable adventures, vi. 
28. 

Mariana, his account of the misfortunes 
ot Spain, by an irruption of the barba- 
rous nations, v. 326. 

Marinus, a ſubaltern officer, choſen em- 
pe:or by the legions of Mæſia, i. 343. 
Marius, the armourer, a candidate tor the 
purple among the competitors againſt 

Gallienus, his character, i. 394. 

Mark, biſhop of Arethuſa, is cruelly tteat- 
ed by the emperor Julian, iv. 104. 

Maronga, engagement there between the 
emperor Julian, and Sapor king of 
Perſa, iv. 174. 

Maronites of the Eaſt, character and his- 
tory of, viii. 320. 

Marozia, a Roman proſtitute, the mother, 
grandmother, and great-grandmother of 
three popes, ix. 171. 

Marriage, regulations of, by the Roman 
laws, viii. 51. Of Roman citizens 
with ſtrangers, preſcribed by their ju- 
riſprudence, x. 112. 

Martel, Charles, duke of the Franks, his 
character, x. 20. His politic conduct 
on the Saracen invaſion of France, 21. 
Defeats the Saracens, 22: Why he 
was conſigned over to hell flames by 
the clergy, 24. 

Martin, biſhop of Tours, deſtroys the idols 
and Pagan temples in Gaul, v. 96. 
His monkiſh inſtitutions there, vi, 
218. 

Martina, marries her uncle, the emperor 
Heraclius, ix. 8. Endeavours to ſhare 
the Imperial dignity with her ſons, 9. 
Her fate, 11. 

Martinianus receives the title of Cæſar, 
from the emperor Licinius, ii. 216. 
Martyrs, primitive, an inquiry into the 
true hiſtory of, ii. 314. The ſeveral in- 
ducements to martyrdom, 358. Three 
methods of eſcaping it, 362. Marks 
by which learned Catholics diſtinguiſh 
the relics of the martyrs, 351. note. 
The worſhip of, and their relics, in- 

troduce?, v, 113, | 

Mary, Virgin, her immaculate concep- 

tion, 
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tion, borrowed from the Koran, ix. 


229. 
Maſcezel, the perſecuted brother of Gildo 
the moor, takes refuge in the Imperial 
court of Honorius, v. 152. Is intruſt- 
ed with troops to reduce Gildo, 153. 
Defeats him, 156. His ſuſpicious 
death, 188. | 

Maſter of the offices, under Conſtantine 
the Great, his functions, 111. 69, 

Maternus, his revolt and conſpiracy 
againſt the emperor Commodus, i. 127. 

Matthew, St. his goſpel originally com- 
poſed in Hebrew, ii. 295. note, viii. 
238. note. a 

Maurice, his birth, character, and pro- 
motion to the Eaſtern emp: e, vii. 127. 
Reftores Choſroes II. king of Perſia, 

172. His war againſt the Avars, 180. 
State of his armies, 183. His abdica- 
tion and death, 189. 

Mauritaria, ancient, its fituation and ex- 
tent, i. 37. Character of the native 
Moors of, vi. 13. 

Maxentius, the ſon of Maximian, declar- 
ed emperor at Rome, ii. 165, His ty- 
ranny in Italy and Africa, 198, The 
military force he had to oppoſe Con- 
ſtantine, 183. His defeat and death, 
190. His politic humanity to the 
Chriſtians, 395. 

Maximian, affociate in the empire with 
Diocletian, bis character, ii. 96, Tri- 
umphs with Diocletian, 129. Holds 
his court at Milan, 137. Abdicates 
the empire along with Diocletian, 144. 
He reſumes the purple, 165. Reduces 
Severus, and puts him to death, 166, 
His ſecond reſignation, and unfo:tu- 
nate end, 173. His averſion to the 
Chriſtians accounted for, 381, 

Maximilianus, the African, a Chriſtian 
martyr, ii. 38 1. 

Maximin, his birth, fortune, and eleva- 
tion to the empire of Rome, i. 242. 
Why deemed a perſecutor of the Chriſ- 
tians, 370. 

Maximin is declared Czar, on the abdi- 
cation of Diocletian, ii. 155. Obtains 
the rank of Auguſtus, from Galerius, 
172. His defeat and death, 197, Re- 
newed the perſecution of the Chriſtians 
after the tuleration granted by Gale- 
rius, 300. 

Naximin, the cruel miniſter of the em- 
peror Valentinian, promoted to the 
prefecture of Gaul, iv. 231. 

Marx min, his embaſſy from Theodeſius 
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the Younger, to Attila king of the 
Huns, vi. v1. 

Maximus and Balbinus elected joint em- 
perors by the ſenate, on the deaths of 
the two Gordians, i. 258. 

Maximus, his character and revolt in Bri- 
tain, v. 6, His treaty with the em- 
peror Theodofius, 10. Perſecutes the 
Priſcillianiſts, 31. His invaſion of 
Italy, 43. His defeat and death, 48. 

Maximus, the Pagan preceptor of the em- 
peror Julian, initiates him into the 
Eleufinian myſteries, iv. 67. Is ho- 
nourably invited to Conſtantinople by 
his Imperial pupil, 82. Is corrupted 
by his reſidence at court, 83. 

Maximus, Pettronius, his wife raviſhed by 
Valentinian III. emperor of the Wef, 
vi. 124, His character, and elevation 
to the empire, 131. 

Mebodes, the Perſian general, ungratefully 
treated by Choſroes, vii. 286. 

Mecca, its fituation, and deſcription, ix. 
197, The Caaba, or temple of, 212. 

Its deliverance from Abrahah, 219. 
The doctrine of Mahomet oppoſed 
there, 246. His eſcape, 248. The 
city of, ſurrendered to Mahomet, 263. 
Is piilaged by Abu Taher, x. 67. 

Medina, reception of Mahomet there, on 
his flight from Mecca, ix. 2 50. 

Megalefia, the feſtival of, at Rome, de- 
{cr1bed, i. 128, note. 

Melctians, an Egyptian ſeR, perſecuted by 
Athanaſius, iii. 349. 

Melitene, battle of, between the Eaſtern 
emperor Tiberius, and Choſroes king 
of Perſia, viii. 158. 

Melo, citizen of Bari, invites the Nor- 
mans into Italy, x. 225. 

Memphis, its ſituation, and reduction by 
the Saracens, ix. 370. 

Merovingian kings of the Franks in Gaul, 

origin of, vi. 87. Their domain and 
beneficts, 317. 

Merwan, caliph of the Saracens, and the 
laſt of the houſe of Ommiyah, his de- 
feat and death, x. 28. 

Me ſopotamia, invaſion of by the empe- 
ror Julian, iv. 144. Deſcribed by Xe- 
nophon, 146. | 

Meſſala, Valerius, the firſt præfect of 
Rome, his high character, iii. 45. note. 

Meſſiab, under what charaQer he was ex- 
pected by the Jews, ii. 227. His birth- 
day, how fixed by the Romans, iv. 20. 
notes 
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Metal: and money, their operation in im- 
proving the human mind, i. 3:7. 

Metellus Numidicus, the cenſor, his in- 
vective againſt women, i. 214. zoe. 

Metius Falconius, his artful ſpeech to the 
emperor Tacitus in the ſenate on his 
election, ii. 53. 

Merrophanes of Cyzicus, is made patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, xii. 130. 

Metz, cruel treatment of, by Attila king 
of the Huns, vi. 95, 

Michael I. Rhangabe, emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, ix, 31. 

Michael! II. the Stammerer, emperor of 
Conſtantinople, ix. 35 

Michael III. emperor of Conſtantinople, 
ix. 39, Is defeated by the Paulicians, 


X. 156, 

Michas! IV. the Paphlagonian, emperor 
of Conſtantinople, ix. 62. 

Michael V. Calaphates, empercr of Con- 
ſtantinople, ix. 63. 

Michael VI. Stratioticus, empetor of Con- 
ſtantinople, ix. 64. 

Michael VII. Parapinaces, emperor of 
Conſtantinople, ix. 69. 

Milan, how the Imperial court of the 
Weſtern empire came to be transferred 
from Rome to that city, ii. 131. 

„ Famous edict of Conſtantine 

the Great in favour of the Chriſtians, 

publiſhed there, iii. 236. 

„St. Ambroſe elected archbiſhop 

of that city, v. 35. Tumults occaſion- 

ed by his refuſing a church for the 

Arian worſhip of the empreſs Juſtina 

and her ſon, 37. 

„ Revolt of, to Juſtinian, vii. 

233- Is taken and deſtroyed by the 

Burgundians, 238. 

„Is again deſtroyed by Frederic I, 
ix. 179. 

Military force, its ſtreneth and efficacy 
dependent on a due proportion tu the 
number of the people, i. 148. 

ATilitary officers of the Roman empire at 
the time of Conſtantine the Great, a 
review of, iii - 56. 

Millenium, the doctrine of, explained, ii. 
248. 

HMingrelia. See Colches, 

Minority, two diſtinions of, in the Ro- 
man law, v. 14t. Ste. 

Miracles, thoſe of Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
eſcaped the notice of the heathen phi- 
loſophers and hiſtorians, ii. 311. Ac» 
count of thoſe wrought by the body of 
St, Stephen, v. 118. 

I Jiraculouus powers of the 


primitive 


church, an enquiry into, 11, 464. 
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Mijitbeus, chief miniſter and father in- 
law of the third Gordian, his charac- 
ter, i 273. 

Miſopogon of the emperor Julian, on what 
occaſion wriiten, iv. 133 


M rium, or great golden diſh of Adcl- , 


phus king of the Viſigoths, hiſtœry of, 
v. 310. 

AMoaxviyah, aſſumes the title of caliph, 
and makes war againſt Ali, ix, 292, 
His charaQter and reign, 294. Lays 
ſiege to Conſtantinople, x. ii. 

Modar, prince of the Amali, ſeduced by 
the emperor Theodoſius, turns his 
arms againft his own countrymen, iv. 
389. 

Moguls, primitive, their method of treat- 
ing their conquered enemies, vi. 49. 
Reign and conqueſts of Zingis, xi. 366. 
Conqueſts of his ſucceſſors, 375, See 
Tumerlune. 

Moguntiacum, the city of, ſurpriſed by the 
Alemanni, iv. 252. 

IMokawkas the Egyptian, his treaty with 
the Saracen Amrou, ix. 374. 

Monarchy defined, i. 84. Hereditary, ri- 
diculous in theory, but ſalutary in fact, 
240. The peculiar objects of cruelty 
and of avarice under, iii. 81. 

Monaſtic inſtitutions, the ſeeds of, ſown 
by the primitive Chriſtians, ii. 267. 
Origin, progre's, and conſequences of, 
vi. 212. 

Money, the ſtandard and computation of, 
under Conſtantine the Great, and his 
ſucceſſors, iii. 88. note. 

Mons have embelliſhed the ſufferings of 
the primitive martyrs by fitions, ji. 
348. | 

————, Character of, by Funapins, v. 
112 Byiutilius,1<c4. Origin and hiſto- 
ry of, vi. 213. Their induſtry in mak- 
ing proſelytes, 221. Their obedience, 
223. Their dreſs and habitations, 225. 
1 heir diet, 227. Their manual labour, 
228. 'Their riches, 230. Their ſoli- 
tude, 232, Their devotion and vi- 
ſions, 233. Their diviſion into the 
claſſes of Cgenebites and Anacborets, 
234. 

5 „ Suppreſſion of at Conſtantino- 
ple, by Conſtantine V. ix. 113. 

Menophyfites bf the Eaſt, hiſtory of the 
ſect of, viii 316. 

Moenotbelite controverſy, account of, viii. 
297. 5 8 
Monteſquieu, his deſcription of the milt- 
tary government of the Roman empire, 
i. 375. His opinion that the i 
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of freedom in a ſtate are meaſured by 
taxation, controverted, iii. $1. 

Montius, quæſtor of the palace, is ſent by 
the emperor Conſtantius, with Domi- 
tian, to correct the adminiſtration of 
Gallus in the Eaſt, iii. 170. Is put to 
death there, 172. 

Moers of Barbary, their miſerable pover- 
ty, vii. 180. Their invafion of the 
Roman province puniſhed by Solomon 
the Eunuch, 190, 

Morea is reduced by the Turks, xii. 220. 

Morofini, Thomas, elected patriarch of 
Conſtantinople by the Venetians, xi, 
224. 

Moſeilama, an Arabian chief, endeavours 
to rival Mahomet in his prophetical 
character, ix. 308. 

Moſes, the docttine of the immortality of 
the ſoul not inculcated in his law, ii. 
246. His ſanguinary laws compared 
with thoſe of Mahomet, ix. 254. 

Meſheim, character of his work De rebus 
Chriſtianis ante Conſtantinum, viii. 236, 
Rote. 

Meſlemab the Saracen beſieges Conſtan- 
tinople, x. 9. 

Motaſſem, the laſt caliph of the Saracens, 
his wars with the Greek emperor The- 
ophilus, x. 58. Is killed by the Mo- 
guls, xi. 381. 

AMeurzoufle, uſurps the Greek empire, 
and deſtroys Iſaac Angelus, and his fon 
Alexius, xi. 204. Is driven from Con- 
ſtantinople by the Latins, 209. His 
death, 229, 

Muſa, the ton of Bajazet, inveſted with 
the kingdom of Anatolia, by Tamer- 
lane, xii. 28. His reign, 44. 

Mozarabes, in the hiſtory of Spain, ex- 
plained, ix. 428. 

Municipal cities, their advantages, i. 51, 

Muratori, his literary character, xii. 351. 
Note. 

Mur ſa, battle of, between the emperor 
Conſtantius, and the uſurper Maynen- 
tius, iii. 184. = 

Muſa the Saracen, his conqueſt of Spain, 
ix, 413. His diſgrace, 417. His death, 


419. ; 

Muſtapha, the ſuppoſed ſon of Bajazet, 
his tory, x11. 42. 

Muta, battle of, between the forces of 
the emperor Heraclius and thoſe of 
Mahomet, ix. 270. 

Mygdonius, river, the courſe of, ſtopped 
by Sapor king of Perſia, at the ſiege 
of Niſibis, iii. 140. 
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Nar bonne is beſieged by Theodoric, and 
relieved by count Litorius, vi. 84. 

Nacoragan, the Perſian general, his de- 
feat by the Romans, and cruel fate, 
vii. 319. 

Naiſſus, battle of, between the emperor 
Claudius and the Goths, it. 10. 

Naples is beſieged and taken by Beliſarius, 
vii. 206, Extent of the duchy of, un- 
der the exarchs of Ravenna, vill. 132. 

Nar ſes, his embaſſy from Sapor king of 
Per ſia to the emperor Conſtantius, iii. 
194. 

Narſes king of Perſia, prevails over the 
pretenſions of his brother Hormuz, and 
expels Tiridates king of Armenia, 11, 
118, Overthrows Galerius, 119. Is 
ſurpriſed and routed by Galerius, 122. 
Articles of peace between him and the 
Romans, 126. 

Narſes, the Perſian general of the empe- 
ror Maurice, reſtores Choſroes II. king 
of Perſia, viii. 172. His revolt againſt 
Phocas, and cruel death, 198. 

Narſcs, the eunuch, his military promo- 
tion, and diſſention with Beliſarius, 
vii. 238. His character and expedi- 
tion to Italy, 363. Battle of Tagina, 
367. Takes Rome, 369. Reduces 
and kills Teias, the laſt king of the 
Goths, 371. Defeats the Franks and 
Alemanni, 377. Governs Italy in the 
capacity of exarch, 380. His diſgrace, 
and death, viii. 112. 

Waulobatus, a chief of the Heruli, enters 
into the Roman ſervice, and is made 
conſul, i. 382. 

Navy ot the Roman empire deſcribed, i. 


25. 

e church at Jeruſalem, account 
of, ii. 228. 

Nazarius the Pagan orator, his account 
o miraculous appearances in the ſky in 
favour of Conſtantine the Great, iii. 
255. 

Nebridius, prætorian præſect in Gaul, is 
maimed and ſuperſeded, by his indiſ- 
creet oppoſition to the troops of Julian, 
Iv, 21. 

Negroes of Africa, evidences of their in- 
tellectual inferiority to the reſt of man- 
k ind, iv. 279. 

Nectarius is choſen archbiſhop of Conſtan- 
tinople, v. 28. 

Nennius, his account of the arrival of the 
Saxons in Britain, different from _ 
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of Gildas, Bede, and Witikind, vi. 
341. note. 

Nepos, Julius, is made emperor of the 
Weſt by Leo the Great, vi. 195. 

Nepetian, account of his revolt in Italy, 
lil, 1 

Nero erin ecutes the Chriſtians as the in- 
cendiaries of Rome, ii. 333. 

Werva, emperor, his character, and pru- 
dent adoption of Trajan, 1. 106. 

Neſtorius, archbiſhop of Conſtantinople, 
his character, viii. 256, His herely 
concerning the i incarnation, 258. His 
diſpute with Cyril of Alexandria, 260, 
Is condemned, and degraded from his 
epiſcopal dignity by the council of E- 
pheſus, 263. Is exiled, 268. His 
death, 270. His opinions ſtill retain- 
ed in Perfia, 308. Miſſions of his 
diſciples in the Eaſt Indies, 309. 

Nevers, John count of, diſaſtrous fate of 
him and his party at the battle of Ni- 
copolis, xi. 412. 

Nice becomes the capital reſidence of ſul- 
tan Soliman, x. 317. Siege of, by the 
firſt cruſaders, xi. 52. 

Nicephorus I. emperor of Conſtantinople, 
ix. 30. His wars with the Saracens, 
x. 47. His death, 175. 

Nicepborus II. Phocas, emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, ix. 54. His military en- 
terpriſes, x. 76. 

Nicephorus III. Botaniates, emperor of 
Conſtantinople, ix. 70. Was raiſed to 
the throne by ſultan Soliman, 316. 

Nicetas, ſenator of Conſtantinople, his 
flight, on the capture of the city by the 
Latins, xi. 213. His brief hiſtory, 
216. note, His account of the ſtatues 
deſtroyed at Conflantinople, ibid. 

Nicbolas, patriarch of Conſtantinople, op- 
poſes the fourth marriage of the empe- 
ror Leo the philoſopher, ix 50. 

Nich:las V. pope, his character, xii. 119. 
How intereſted in the fail of Conſtan- 
tinople, 178. 

Nicomedia, the court of Diocletian held 
there, and the city embelliſhed by him, 
ji. 131. The church of, demoliſhed 
by Diocletian, 384. His palace fired, 

8 

Nepal is, battle of, between ſultan Baja- 
zet, and Sigiſmond king of Hungary, 
xi. 409. 

Nika, the ſedition of, at Conſtantinople, 
vii. 76. 

Nineveb, battle of, between the emperor 
Heraclius, and the Perſians, viii, 225 
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Niſibis, che city of, deſcribed, and its ob- 
ſtinate defence againſt the Peifaas, iii. 
138. Is yielded to Sapor by treaty, iv. 
194. 

Nizam, the Perſian vizir, his illuſtrious 
character and unhappy fate, x. 313. 
Noah, his ark very convenient for refoly- 
ing the difficulties of Moſaic antiqua- 

trans, 1. 312. 

Nobiliſſimus, a title invented by Conſtan- 
tine the Great, to diſtinguiſh his ne- 
phew Hannibalianus, 111, 113. 

Noricum deſcribed, i. 32. 

Norm ans, their ſettlement in the province 
of Normandy in France, x. 224. Their 
introduction to Italy, 225. They ſerve 
in Sicily, 227. They conquer Apulia, 
229, Their character, 230. Their 
treaty with the pope, 236. 

Nowatians are exempted by Conſlantine 
the Great, in a particular edit from 
the general penalties of hereſy, iii. 298. 
Are cruelly perſecuted by Macedonius 
biſhop of Conſtantinople, 385. 

Novels of Juſtinian, how formed, and 
their character, viii. 41. 

Noureddin, ſultan, his exalted character, 
XI. 111. 

Nubia, converſion of, to Chriſtianity, 
viii. 332. 

Numer ian, the ſon of Carus, ſucceeds his 
father in the empire, in conjunction 
with his brother Carinus, 11. 80. 

Numidia, its extent at different eras of 
the Roman hiſtory, i. 37. 


O 


O-:/is, in the deſerts of Lybia, deſcribed, 
v. 356. note. Three places under this 
name pointed cut, viii. 269. note. 

Obedience, paſſive, theory and practice of 
the Chriſtian doctrine of, ii. 240. 

Obelhſs, Egyptian, the purpoſe of their 
erection, iii 188 

Oblations to the church, origin of, ii. 
281. 

#ligations, human, the ſources of, viii, 
74. Laws of the Romans reſpecting, 


75. 

Pt APES the Palmyrene, his ſucceſsful 
oppoſition to Sapor king of Perſia, . 
389. Is affociated in the empire by 
Gallienus, 396. Character and fate of 
his queen Zenobia, it. 27. 


Olin, the long reign of his family in 


Sweden, i. 323. vote. 
347. 


His hiſtory, 


Odeacer 
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Odoacer the firſt Barbarian king of Italy, 
vi. 200. His character and reign, 
207. Reſigns all the Roman conqueſts 
beyond the Alps, to Euric king of the 
Viſigoths, 275. Is reduced and killed 
by Theodoric the Oftrogoth, vii. 15. 

Obud, battle of, between Mahomet and 
Abu Sophian prince of Mecca, ix. 


259. 

Olga, princeſs of Ruſſia, her baptiſm, x. 
209. 

Olive? its introduction into the weſtern 
world, 1. 75. 

Olybrius is raiſed to the Weſtern empire 
by count Ricimer, vi. 192. 

Olympic games compared with the tourna- 
ments of the Goths, xi. 36. 

Olympiodorus, his account of the magni- 
ficence of the city of Rome, v. 241. 
His account of the marriage of Adol- 
phus king of the Viſgoths, with the 
princeſs Placidia, 308. 

Olympius, favourite of the emperor Hono- 
rivs, alarms him with unfavourable 
ſaſpicions of the defigns of Stilicho, 
v. 220, Cavſes Stilicho to be put to 
death, 222. His diſgrace, and igno- 
minious death, 275. 

Omar, caliph of the Saracens, ix. 286. 
His character, 310. His journey to 
Jeruſalem, 356. 

Ommiyah, elevation of the houſe of, to 
the office of caliph of the Saracens, 
ix. 294. Why not the objects of pub- 
lic fayour, x. 24. Deſtruction of, 28. 

Oracles, Heathen, are filenced by Con- 
ſtantine the Great, iii. 392. 

Orchan, emir of the Ottomans, his reign, 
xi. 395. Marries the daughter of the 
Greek emperor Cantacuzene, 401. 

Ordination of the clergy in the early ages 
of the church, an account of, iii. 277. 

Oreſtes is ſent ambaſſador from Attila king 
of the Huns, to the emperor Theodo- 
fius the Younger, vi. 61. His hiſtory 
and promotion under the Weſtern em- 
perors, 197. His ſon Auguſtulus, the 
laſt emperor of the Weſt, 198. 

Oreftes, prætor of Egypt, is inſulted by a 
monkiſh mob in Alexandria, vii. 2 54. 

Origen declares the number of primitive 
martyrs to be very inconſiderable, ii. 
351. His conference with the empreſs 
Mammza, 370. His memory perſe- 
cuted by the emperor Juſtinian and his 
clergy, viii. 293. 

Orleans befieged by Attila king of the 
Huns, and relieved by ZEtius and 
Theodoric, vi. 94. 
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Ofius, biſhop of Cordova, his great influ- 
ence with Conſtantine the Great, iii. 
259, note. Prevails on Conſtantine to 
ratify the Nicene creed, 335. Is with 
difficulty prevailed on to concur in de- 
poſing Athanaſius, 363. 

O/rheene, the ſmall kingdom of, reduced 
by the Romans, i. 298. 

Offian, his poems, whether to be con- 
need with the invaſion of Caledonia 
by the emperor Severus, i. 186. Is ſaid 
to have diſputed with a Chriſtian miſ- 
fionary, 305. vote. 

Oſtia, the port of, defcribed, v. 280. 
tbman, caliph of the Saracens, ix. 287. 
Othman, the father of the Ottomans, his 

reign, xi. 393. 

Otho I. king of Germany, reſtores and 
appropriates the Weſtern empire, ix. 
164. Claims by treaty the nomination 
of the pope of Rome, 170. Defeats 
the Turks, x. 189. 

Ortho II. depoſes pope John XII. and chaſ- 
ti ſes his party at Rome, ix. 175. 

Otbo, biſhop of Friſingen, his character as 
an hiſtorian, xii. 258. note. 

Ottomans, origin and hiſtory of, xi. 493. 
They obtain an eſtabliſhment in Eu- 
rope, 402. | 

Ovid is baniſhed to the banks of the Da- 
nube, iii. 118, 

Oxyrinchus, in Egypt, monkiſh piety of 
that ciiy, vi. 216, 


P 

Pacatus, his encomium on the emperor 
Theodofius the Great, v. 51. 

Pæderaſiy, how puniſhed by the Scatinian 
law, viii. 90. By Juſtinian, 92. 

Pagan, derivation and revolutions of the 
term, Ul. 397. note. 

Paganiſm, the ruin of, ſuſpended by the 
divifions among the Chriſtians, iii. 386. 
Theological ſyſtem of the emperor ſu- 
lian, iv. $6, : y 

„General review of the ecclefiaſ- 
tical eſtabliſhment and juriſdiction of, 
before it was ſubverted by Chriſtianity, 
v. 84. Is renounced by the Roman 
ſenate, 91. The Pagan ſacrifices pro- 
hibited, 94. The temples demoliſhed, 
95. The ruin of, deplored by the ſo- 
phiſts, 112. Pagan ceremonies revived 
in Chriſtian churches, 121. 

Paleologus, Conſtantine, Greek emperor, 
his reign, xii. 155, Is killed in the 
ſtorm of Conſtantinople by the Turks, 
205, 


Palgologus, 
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Palzologus Fohn, emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople, xt. 337. Marries the daughter 
of John Cantacuzene, 347. Takes 
up arms againſt Cantacuzene, and is 
reduced to flight, 359, His retlora- 
tion, 351, Diſcord between him and 
his ſons, 414. His treaty with pope 
Innocent VI, xii. 65. His viſit to 
pope Urban V. at Rome, 66. 

Pa'eologus, Jobn II. Greek emperor, his 
zeal, Xii. 80. His voyage to Italy, 8 5. 

Paleologus Manuel, aſſociated with his ſa- 
ther John in the Greek empire, xi. 416. 
Tribute exacted from him by ſultan 
Bajazet, 418. His treaties with Soli— 
man and Mahomet, the ſons Bajazet 
VI. xii. 48. His viſit to the courts of 
Europe, 69. Private motives oi his 
European negociations explained, 78. 
His death, 80. 

Palzelogus, Micha, emperor of Nice, his 
briet replies to the negociations of 
Baldwin II. emperor of Conſtantino— 
ple xi. 287. His family and charac- 
ter, 286. His elevation to the throne, 
289. His return to Conſtantinople, 
294. Blinds and baniſhes his young 
aſſociate John Laſcaris, 296. He is 
excommunicated by the patriarch 
Arſenius, 297. Aſſociates his ſon 
Andronicus in the empire, 300. His 
union with the Latin church, 301. In- 
ſtigates the revolt in Sicily, 311. 

Palatines and Borderers, origin and nature 
of theſe diſtinctions in the Koman 
troops, iii. 60. 

Palermo taken by Beliſarius by ſtratagem, 
vii. 202. 

Paleſtine, a character of, i. 35. 

Palladium of Rome, deſcribed, v. 85, note, 

Palladius, the notary, ſent by Valentinian 
to Africa to inquire into the govern- 
ment of count Romanus, connives 
with him in oppreſſing the province, 
iv. 272. 

Palmyra, deſcription of and its deitruc- 
tion by the emperor Aurelian, ii. 32. 
Panætius was the firſt teacher of the Stoic 

philolophy at Rome, viii. 25. nee. 

Pardects of Juſtinian, how formed, viii, 


34. 

Panliyperſebaſtos, import of that title in 
the Greek empire, x. 105. 

Pannonia deſcribed, i. 32. 

Pantheon at Rome, by whom erected, i. 
63. note. Is converted into a Chriſtian 
church, v. 98. 

Pantomimes, Roman, deſcribed, v. 262, 

Paper, where and when the manufacture 
of, was firſt found out, ix. 32. 

Vor, XII. 


Papinian, the celebrated lawyer, created 
pretoriin prefect, by the emperor Se- 
verus, i. 178. His death, 192. 

Papirius, Caius, reaſons for concluding 
that he could not be the author of the 
Jus Papirianum, viii, 4. note. 

Papiſts, pi oportion their number bore to 
that of the Proteſtants in England, at 
the beginning of the laſt century, ili. 
245. note. 

Pura, king of Armenia, his hiſtory, iv, 
284, Is treacherouſly killed by the 
Romans, 286. 

Parabo/ani of Alexandria, account of, 
viii. 252. 

Paradiſe, Mahomet's, deſcribed, ix. 242. 

Paris, deſcription of that city, under the 
government of Julian, ili. 227. Situ- 
ation of his palace, iv. 9, 

Parthia, ſubdued by Artaxerxes king of 
Perſia, i. 294, Its conſtitution of go- 
vernment ſimilar to the feudal ſyſtem 
of Europe, ibid. Recapitulation of 
the war with Rome, 295. 

Paſchal Il. pope, his trouvleſome pontifi- 
cate, xii. 237. 

Paſtcral manners, much better adapted to 
the fierceneſs of war, tlian to peaceful 
innocence, iv. 307 

Paternal authority, extent of, by the Ro- 
man laws, vill. 46. Succefhve limita- 
tions of, 48. 

Pitras, extraordinary deliverance of, 
from the Sclavonians and Saracens, x. 
92. 

Patrricians, the order of, under the Ro- 
man republic, and under the empe- 
rors, compared, iii. 38. Under the 
Greek empire, their rank exvlained, 
IX. 133- 

Patrick, the tutelar ſaint of Ireland, de- 
rivaticn of his name, vi. 204. nate. 
Pavia, raaiſacre of the friends of Stilicho 
there, by the inſtgations of Olympius, 
v. 221, 1s taken by Aldoin king of 
the Lombards, who fixes his reſidencs 

there, viii, 116. 

Paul of Samolata, biſhop of Antioch, his 
character and hiſtory, ii. 373. 

Paul, archbiſhop of Conſtantinople, his 
fatal conteſt with his competitor Ma- 
cedonius, iii. 381. 

Paula, a Roman widow, her Hluſtrious 
deſcent, v. 257, Was owner of the 
city of Nicopoiis, 242. Her monatite 
zeal, vi. 222. 

Paulicians, origin and chaacter cf, x. 
147. Are perſecuted by the Greek 
emperors, 153. They revolt, 155. 
They are reduced, and tranſplanted to 
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Thrace, 153, Their preſent ſtate, 
161. 

Paulinus, maſter of the offices to Theo- 
doſius the Younger, his crime and 
execution, v. 396. 

Paulinus, biſhop of Nola, his hiſtory, v. 
300. 

Paulinus, patriarch of Aquileia, flies from 
the Lombards with his treaſure, into 
the iſland of Grado, viii, 115, 

Pegaſians, the party of, among the Ro- 
man civilians, explained, viii. 29. 

Pekin, the city of, taken by Zingis the 
Mogul emperor, xi. 372. 

Pelagian controverſy agitated by the La- 
tin clergy, v. 208. And in Britain, 


343. 

Pella, the church of the Nazarenes ſettled 
there on the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
ii. 230. 

Peloponneſus, ſtate of, under the Greek 
empire, Xx. 93. Manufactures, 94. 
Penal laws of Rome, the abolition and 

revival of, viii. 84. 87. 

Pendragon, his office and power in Bri- 
tain, V. 343- 

Penitentials, of the Greek and Latin 
churches, hiſtory of, xi, 14, 

Pepin, king of France, aſſiſts the pope of 
Rome againſt the Lombards, ix. 129. 
Receives the title of king by papal 
ſanction, 132. Grants the exarchate 
to the pope, 136. 

Pepin, John, count of Minorbino, re- 
duces the tribune Rienzi, and re- 
ſtores ariſtocracy and church govern- 
ment at Rome, xii. 316. 

Pepper, its high eſtimation and price at 
Rome, v. 271, note. 

Perennis, miniſter of the emperor Com- 
modus, his great exaltation and down- 
fal, i, 126. 

Periſabor, a city of Aſſyria, reduced and 
burned by the Emperor Julian, iv, 
151. 

Ana king of Perfia, his fatal expedi- 
tion againſt the Nephthalites, vii, 129, 

Per ſecutiens, ten, of the primitive Chriſ- 
tians, a review of, ii. 365. 

Perſeus, amount of the treaſures taken 

rom that prince, i 227. 

Perfia, the monarchy of reſtored by Ar- 
taxerxes, i. 283. The religion of the 
magi reformed, 284. Abridgment of 
the Perſian theology, 286. Simplicity 
of their worſhip, 288. Ceremonies 
and moral precepts, 289. Every other 
mode of worſhip prohibited but rhat 
of Zoroaſter, 293. Extent and popula- 
tion of the country, 295. Its military 
power, 304. Account oi the audience 


given by the emperor Carus to the am- 
baſſadors of Varanes, ii, 78. The 
throne of, diſputed by the brothers 
Narſes and Hormouz, 118. Galerius 
defeated by the Perſians, 119, Narſes 
overthrown in his turn by Galerius, 
122, Articles of peace agreed on be- 
tween the Perſians and the Romans, 
126, ; 

——, War between Sapor king of, and 
the emperor Conſtantius, iii, 135. 
Battle of Singara, 136. Sapor invades 
Meſopotamia, 197. The Perſian ter- 
ritories invaded by the emperor Julian, 
iv. 143. Paſſage of the Tigris, 171. 
Julian haraſſed in his retreat, 172. 
Treaty of peace between Sapor and 
the emperor Jovian, 188. Reduction 
of Armenia, and death of Sapor, 
280, 283. 

—— —>z, The filk trade, how carried on 
from China through Perſia, for the ſup- 
ply of the Roman empire, vii. 88, 
Death of Perozes, in an expedition 
againſt the white Huns, 129. Review 
of the reigns of Cabades, and his ſon 
Choſroes, 283, Anarchy of, after the 
death of Choſroes II. viii. 230. Ec- 
clefiaſtical hiſtory of, 306. 

P rfia, invaſion of, by the caliph Abube- 

ker, ix. 314. Battle of Cadeſia, 315, 
Sack of Cteſiphon, 318. Conqueſt of, 
by the Saracens, 321, The magian re- 
ligion ſupplanted by Mahometiſm, 424. 
The power of the Arabs cruſhed by the 
dynaſty of the Bowides, x. 72. Perſia 
ſubdued by the Turks, 289. 

——, Conqueſt of, by the Moguls, xi. 
371. B. Tamerlane, xii. 7. 

Pertinax, his charaQer, and exaltation to 
the Imperial throne, i. 138, His fu- 
neral and apot heoſis, 165, 

Peſcennius Niger, governor of Syria, aſ- 
ſumes the Imperial dignity on the 
death of Pertinax, i. 155 

Petavius, character of his Dogmata Theo- 
logica, viii. 236. note. 

Peter, brother of the Eaſtern emperor 
Maurice, his injurious treatment of the 
cicizens of Azimuntium, and flight 
trom thence, viii. 182, 

Peter I. czar of Ruſſia, his conduct to- 
wards his ſon, contriſted with that 
of Conſtantine the Great, iii. 109. 

Peter of Arragon, aſſumes the kingdom 
of Sicily, xi. 313. 

Piter Bartholemy, his miraculous diſco- 
very of the Holy Lance, xi. 67. His 
ſtrange death, 69, 70, 

P-ter ot Courtenay, emperor of Conſtan- 
tinople, xi. 243. 


Peter 


r 
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Peter the hermit, his character and 
ſcheme to recover the Holy Land from 
the infidels, xi, 1. Leads the firſt 
ct uſaders, 22, Failure of his zeal, 66. 

Petra, the city of, taken by the Perſians, 
vii. 314. Is beſieged by the Romans, 
315, Is demoliſhed, 317. 

Petrarcb, his ſtudies and literary charac- 
ter, xii. 108, And hiſtory, 188, His 
account of the ruin of the ancient 
buildings of Rome, 372. 

Pfeffel, character of his hiſtory of Ger- 
many, ix. 184, note, 

Phalanx, Grecian, compared with the 
Roman legion, i. 19. 

Pbaramond, the actions, and foundation 
of the French monarchy by him, of 
doubtful authority, v. 334. 

Pharas commands the Heruli, in the 
African war, under Beliſarius, vii. 156. 
Purſues Gelimer, 180, His letter to 
Gelimer, 181. 

Phariſees, account of that ſet among 
the Jews, ii, 247. 

Phaſis, river, its courſe deſcribed, vii. 
04. 

Pheaſant, derivation of the name of that 
bird, vii, 305. 

Philelpbus, Francis, his character of the 
Greek language of Conſtantinople, 
xii. 103. 

Pbilip I. of France, his limited dignity 
and power, xi. 7. 

Philip Auguſtus of France engages in the 
third cruſade, xi. 131. 

Philip, pretorian prefect under the third 
Gordian, raiſed to the empire on his 
death, i. 274, Was a favourer of the 
Chriſtians, ii. 371. 

Phil, pretorian prefet of Conſtanti- 
nople, conveys the biſhop Paul into 
baniſhment clandeſtinely, iii, 382. 

Philippicus, emperor of Conſtantinople, 
IX, 20, 

Philippopelis taken and ſacked by the 
Goths, i. 354. 

Phils, a character of his works, iii. 306. 

Philoſophy, Grecian, review of the vari- 
ous ſects of, i. 42, 

Phineus, the ſituation of his palace, ii. 5, 

Phocea is ſettled by Genoeſe, who trade 
in allum, xii. 46. | 

Phocas, a centurion, is choſen emperor 
by the diſaffected troops of the Eaſtern 
empire, viii. 186. Murders the empe- 
ror Maurice, and his children, 189. 
His character, 191. His fall, and 
death, 195, 

Hlœnicia deſcribed, i. 35. 
Photius, the ſon of Antonina, diftin- 
guiſhes himſelf at the ſiege of Naples, 
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vii. 249. Is exiled, 251, Betrays his 
mother's vices 


Turns monk, 254. 

Photius the patrician, kills himſelf to 
eſcape the perſecution of Juſtinian, 
viii. 290, 

PL otias, patriarch of Conſtantinople, cha- 
racer of his /brary, x. 138, His quar- 
rel with the pope of Rome, xi 158, 

Plranza, George, the Greek hiſtorian, 
ſome account of, Xii. 78. note, His 
embaſſies, 157, His fate on the taking 
of Conſtantinople by the Turks, 209. 

Picardy, dcrivation of the name of that 
province, xi. 1, note. 

Pilate, Pontius, his teſtimony in favour 
of Jeſus Chriſt, much improved by the 
primitive tathers, ii. 365 

Pilpay's fables, hiſtory and character of, 
Vii. 291. 

Pinna marina, a kind of filk manufac- 
tured from the threads ſpun by this 
fiſh, by the Romans, vii, 87. 

Pipa, a princeſs of the Marcomanni, 
eſpouſed by the emperor Gallienus, i. 

22. 

Piſs, Calphurnius, one of the competi- 
tors againſt Gallienus, his illuſtrious 
family and character, i. 294. 

Pityus the city of deſtroyed by the Goths, 
1. 375. 

Pune daughter of Theodoſius the 
Great, her hiſtory, and marriage wit: 
Adclphus king of the Goths, v. 407. 
Is injuriouſly treated by the uſurper 
Singeric, after the death of her huſ- 
band, 329. Her marriage with Con- 
ſtantius, and retreat to Conſtantinople, 
vi, 2, Her adminiſtration in the Weſt, 
as guardian of her ſon the emperor 
Valentinian III. 7. Hiſtory of her 
daughter Honoria, 91. Her death and 
burial, 122. noe, 

Plague, origin and nature of this diſeaſe, 
vii. 399. Great extent, and long du- 
ration of that in the reign of Juſtinian, 
302. 

Plato, his theological ſyſtem, iii, 304. 
Is received by the Alexandrian Jews, 
306. And expounded by St John 
the Evangeliſt, 307. The theological 
ſyſtem of the emperor Julian, iv, 60. 

Platinic philoſophy introduced into Italy, 
xii. 118. 

Platon ſis, new, an account of, ii. 151. 
Unite with the heathen prieſts to op- 
poſe the Chriſtians, 380. a 

Flautianus, prætorian præ ect under tlie 
emperor Severus, his hiſtory, i. 177. 

Flebeians of Rome, Nate and character of, 
v. 250. 

Pliny 


to Beliſarius, 252. 
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Pliny th2 Younger, examination of his 
conduct towards the Chriſtians, ii 
343 

Poet laureat, a ridiculous appointment, 
xii. 390. note. 

Poggius, his reflections on the ruin of an- 
cient Rome, xii. 352. 

Peitiers, battle of, between Clovis king 
ot the Franks, and Alaric king of the 
Goths, vi. 29 

Pollentia, battle of, between Stilicho the 
Roman genera), and Alaric the Goth, 
v. 132, | 

Pelytheiſm of the Romans, its origin, and 
effc&s, i, 45 How accounted for by 
the primitive Chriſtians, ii, 237. 
Scepticiſm of the people at the time of 
the publication of Chriſtianity, 293. 
The Chriſtians, why more odious to 
the Pagans than the Jews, 319. 

——, The Ruin of, ſuſpended by the 
diviſions among the Chriſtians, iii. 397. 
Theological ſyſtem of the emperor Ju- 
lian, iv. 60. 

——, Review of the Pagan eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhment, v. 84. Revival of, by 
the Chriſtian monks, 119, 

Pompeianut, præfect of Rome, propoſes to 
drive Alaric from the walls by ſpells, 
v. 269, | 

Pompeianus, Ruricius, general under Max- 
entius, defeated and killed by Conſtan- 
tine the Great, ii. 188. 

Pompey, his diſcretional exerciſe of power 
during his command in the Eaſt, i. 
89. Increaſe of the tributes of Afta 
by his conqueſts, 228, | 

Porntiffs, Pagan, their juriſdiction, v. 84. 

Pontifex Maximus, in Pagan Rome, by 
whom that office was exerciſed, iii. 
172. 

Popes of Rome, the growth of their pow= 
er, ix, 114. Revolt, from the Greek 
emperors, 119. Origin of their tem- 
poral-dominion, 136. Publication of 
the Decretals, and of the fictitious do- 
nation of Conſtantine the Gfeat, 138. 
Authority of the German emperors in 
their election, 168, Violent diſtrac- 
tions in their election, 170. 

, Foundation of their authority at 
Rome, xii. 231. Their mode of clec- 
tion ſettled, 266, Schitm in the papa- 
cy, 328, They acquire the abſolute 
dominion of Rome, 345. The eccleſi- 
aſtical goverment, 346. 

Population. of Rome, a computation of, 
v. 263. | 

Percare, Stephen, his conſpiracy at Rome, 
r | 

Peſahumus, the Roman general under the 


emperor Gallienus, defends Gaul a- 
gainſt the incurſions of the Franks, i. 
367. Is killed by his mutinous troops, 
ii. 24. | 

Power, abſolute, the excrciſe of, how 
checked, x, 118, 

Prefe# of the ſacred bed-chamber, un- 
der Conſtantine the Great, his office, 
iii. 68. 

Prefefts of Rome and Conſtantinople, 
under the emperors, the nature of their 
offices, iii, 45. The office revived ar 
Rome, Xii, 251. 

Prætextatus, præfect of Rome under Va- 
lentinian, his character, iv. 247. 

Prætorian bands, in the Roman army, 
an account of, 1, 149. They fell the 
empire of Rome by public auction, 
151, Are diſgraced by the emperor 
Severus, 164. A new eſtabliſhment 
of them, 176. Authority of the præ- 
torian præfect, 177. Are reduced, 
their privileges aboliſhed, and their 
place ſupplied, by the Jovians and 
Herculeans, ii. 133. Their deſperate 
courage under Maxentius, 191. Are 
totally ſuppreſſed by Conſtantine the 
Great, 194, 

Prætorian pr ſect, revolutions of this 
office under the empcrors, iii. 41, 
Their funQions when it became a ci- 
vil office, 43. 

P #ters of Rome, the nature and tenden- 
cy of their edicts explained, viii. 12, 
Preaching, a form of devotion unknown 
in the temples of Paganiſm, ini. 290. 

Uſe, and abuſe of, 297. 

Predeſtiration, influence of the doc ine 
of, on the Saracens and Turks, ix, 
256, 

Preſtyters, among the primitive Chriſti- 
ans, the office explained, ii. 276, 

Preſter, Jobn, origin of the romantic flo- 
ries concerning, viii. 311. 

Prieſts, no diſtinct order of men among 
the ancient Pagans, ii. 291. iii. 271. 
Prieſtly, Dr. the vitimate tencency of his 
opinions, pointed out, x. 160, rote, 
Primogeniture, the prerogative of, un- 
known to the Roman law, viii. 67, 
Prince of the waters, in Perſia, his offi. ec, 

vii. 288. note, 

Priſcillian, biſhop of Avila in Spain, is, 
with his followers, put to death for 
hereſy, v. 30. 

Priſcus the hiſtorian, his ccnverſaticn 
/ f . 

with a Captive Greek, in the camp ot 
Attila, vi, 53, His character, 60, 
rote... 

Priſcue, the Greek general, his ſucceſſes 
againſt the Avars, viii. 183. 


Froba 
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Proba, widow of the præſect Petronius, 
her flight from the ſack of Rome by 
Alaric, v. 296. 

P:cbus aſſumes the Imperial dignity in 
oppoſition to Florianus, . 58. His 
charaQer and hiſtory, 59. 

Probus, prætorian prizefe of Illyricum, 
preſerves Sirmium from the Quadi, 
iv. 296, 

Probus Sicorius, his embaſſy from the em- 
peror Diocletian to Narſes king of 
Perſia, ii, 125. 

Precida Fehn of, inſtigates the revolt of 
Sicily from John of Anjou, xi. 313. 
Preclus, ſtory of his extraordinary bra» 

zen mirror, viii. 107. 

Preclus, the platonic philoſopher of 
Athens, bis ſuperſtition, vii. 147. 
Procenſult of A ſia, Achaia, and Africa, 

their othce, iii. 48. 

Procopia, wile of the Greek emperor 
Michael I, her martial inclinations, 1x. 
31. 

Precepius, his hiſtory and revolt againſt 
Valens, emperor of the Eaſt, iv. 217. 
Is reduced, and put to death, 224. 
His account of the teſtament of the 
emperor Arcadius, v. 385. His ac- 
count of Britain, vi. 357, Character 
of his hiſtories, vii. 68, Accepts the 
office of ſecretary under Beliſarius, 
153. His defence of the Roman ar- 
chers, 157. His account of the de- 
ſolation of the African province by 
war, 336. 

Procul:ians, origin of the ſect of, in the 
Roman civil law, viii. 29, 

Procuius, his extraordinary charaQer, 
and his rc<bellion againſt Probus in 
Gaul, ii. 72. 

Prodigics in ancient hiſtory, a philoſophi- 
cal reſolution of, iii. 254. 

Preamiſcs, under what circumſtances the 
Roman law enforced the fulfilment of, 
vili, 74. 

Promotus, maſter- general of the infantry 
under Theodcofins, is ruined by the en- 
mity of Kufinus, v. 128. 


| Property, perſonal, the origin of, viii. 63. 


How aſce;tained by the Roman laws, 
65. Teſtamentary diſpoſitions of, 
how introduced, 717 

Proj bete, their cffice among the primitive 
Chriitians, ii, 272. 

Prefontis deſeribed, iii. 8, 

Proterivs, patriarch of Alexandria, his 
martial epiſcopacy, and violent death, 
viii. 280. 

P, gteſtants their reſiſtance to oppreſſion, 
nat confiſtent with the practice of the 
primitzve Chriſtians, iii. 241. Pro- 


portion of their number, to that of the 
Catholics, in France, at the beginning 
of the laſt century, 245. vote. Eſtimate 
of their reformation of Popery, x. 166. 

Protoſcbaſtos, import of that title in the 
Greek empire, x. 105. 

Proverbs, tlie book of, why not Ikely to 

be the production of king Solomon, 
vii, 184. note. 

Provinces of the Romen empire defcribed, 
1. 27. Diſtinction between Latin and 
Greek provinces, 51. Account of the 
tributes received from, 227, Their 
number and government after the ſeat 
of empire was removed to Conſtanti- 
nople, iii. 50. 

Pruſa, conqueſt of, by the Ottomans, 
Kt. 395. 

Praſſia, emigration of the Goths to, i. 
349 

Pulcheria, ſiſter of the emperor Theodo- 
ſius the Younger, her character and 
adminiſtrat'on, v. 388. Her leſſons 
to her brother, 391. Her conteſts with 
the empreſs Eudocia, 396. Is pro- 
claimed empreſs of the Eaſt, on tlie 
death of "Theodofius, vi, 75, Her 
death and canonization, 170. 

Purple, the royal colour of, among the 
ancients, far ſurpaſſed by the modern 
diſcovery of cochineal, vii. 85. xce. 

Pygwies of Africa, ancient fabulous ac- 
count of, iv, 278. 


Quadi, the inroads of, puniſhed by the 
emperor Conitantius, iii. 187. Re- 
venge the treacherous murder of their 
king Gabinius, iv. 295. 

Quæſtor, hiſtorical review of this office, 
| | 71. 

Queſtion, criminal, how exerciſed und: 
the Roman emperors, iii. 78. 

Quintilian brothers, Maximus and Con- 
dianus, their hiſtory, i. 12 5. 

Quintilius, brother of the emperor Clau- 
dius, his ineffeQual eflort to ſucceed 
him, ii. 12, 

Quintus Curtius, an attempt to decide tlic 
age in which he wrote, i, 272. note. 
Nuirites, the effect cf that word when 

oppoſed to ſoldiers, i. 223. note. 


R 
Radagaiſus, king of the Goths, his formi- 
dable invaſion of Italy, v. 197. His 
ſavage character, 199. Is reduced by 
Stillicho, and put to death, 202. 
Radiger, king of the Varni, compelled 
to 
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to fulfil his matrimonial obligations, 
by a Britiſh heroine, vi. 358. 

Ramadan, the month of, how obſerved 
by the Turks, ix, 238. 

Rand», a chieftain of the Alemanni his 
unprovoked attack of Moguntiacum, 

iv. 253, 

Rawenna the ancient city of, deſcribed, 
V. 191. The emperor Honorius fixes 
his reſidence there, 193. Invaſion of, 
by a Greek fleet, ix, 122, Is taken by 
the Lomabrds, and recovered by the 
Venetians, 127. Final conqueſt of, 
by the Lombards, ibid. The exarchate 
of, beſtowed by Pepin on the pope, 
136, 

Raymond of Thoulouſe, the cruſader, his 
character, xi. 31. His route to Con- 
fantincp:e, 38. His bold behaviour 
there, 46. 

Fay mond, count of Tripoli, betrays Jeru- 
falem into the hands of Saladin, xi, 
122. 

Raynal, Abbe, miſtaken in aſſerting that 
Conſtantine the Great ſuppreſſed Pa- 
gan worſhip, iii. 391. 

Rebels, who the moſt inveterate of, x. 


155. 

2 — the firſt Catholic king of Spain, 
converts his Gothic ſubjects, vi. 266. 
Reformation from popery, the amount of, 
eſtimated, x. 166. A ſecret re{orma- 
tion ſtill working in the reformed 

churches, 168. 

Rein deer, this animal driven northward 
by the improvement of climate from 
cultivation, i. 310. 

Relics, the worſhip of, introduced by the 
monks, v. 115. A valuable cargo of, 
imported from Conſtantineple by 
Louis IX. of France, xi. 255. 

Remigius, biſhop of Rheims, converts 
Clovis king of the Franks, vi, 284. 

Repentance, its high eſteem, and extenſive 
operation, among the primitive Chriſ- 
tians, ii. 260. N 

Reſurrefticn, general, the Mahometan 
dodtrine of, ix. 239. 

Retiarius, the racde of his combat with 
the ſecutor, in the Roman amphithea- 
tre, 1, 135. 

Rewernes of the primitive church, how 
diitribured, ji, 285. iii, 280. Of the 
Roman empire, when removed to 
Conflantinople, a review of, iii, 18. 

Rhetcun, City of, its fituation, iii, 11. 

Rbetia deſcribed, i. 31. 

Rbazates, the Perſian general, defeated 
and killed by the emperor Heraclius, 
viii. 225, 


Rhetoric, the ſtudy of, congenial to a 
popular ſtate, vii, 136. 

Rhine, the banks of, fortified by the em- 
peror Valentinian, iv. 254. 

Rhodes, account of the coloſſus of, ix, 367, 
Knights of, xi. 398. 

Richard I. of England, engages in the 
third cruſade, xi. 137, Beſtows the 
iſland of Cyprus on the houſe of Lu- 
ſignan, 167. His reply to the exhor- 
tations of Fulk of Neuilly, 172. 

Richard, monk of Cirenceſter, his litera» 
ry character, v. 339. note. 

Ricimer, count, his hiſtory, vi. 147. 
permits Majorian to aſſume the Im- 
perial dignity in the Weſtern empire, 
150. . Enjoys ſupreme power under 
cover of the name of the emperor 
Libius Severus, 164, Marries the 
daughter of the emperor Anthemius, 
174. Sacks Rome, and kills Anthe- 
mius, 193. His death, 194. 

Rienzi, Nicholas di, his birth, charaQer 
and hiſtory, xii. 294. 

Roads, Roman, the conſtruction and 
great extent of, i, 71. 

Robert of Courtenay, emperor of Conſtan- 
ſtantinople, xi. 246. | 

Robert, count of Flanders, his character 
and engagement in the firſt cruſade, 
xi. 30. 

Robert, duke of Normandy, his charac- 
ter and engagement in the firſt cruſade, 
Xi, 30. Recalled by the cenſures ot 
the church, 65. 

Rederic, the Gothic king of Spain, his 
defeat by Tarik the Arab, and his 
death, ix,409. 

Redugune probable origin of her charac- 
ter, in Rowe's Royal Convert, vi. 359. 
note, 

Roger, count of Sicily, his exploits, and 
conqueſt of that iſland, x. 246. | 
Reger, ſon of the former, the firſt king 
of Sicily, x. 273. His military at- 
chievements in Africa and Greece, 
275. 277» 8 

Roger de Flor, engages as an auxiliary in 
the ſervice of the Greek emperor An- 
dronicus, xi. 316. His aſſaſſination, 

18. 5 

8 I. Lecapenus, emperor of Con- 

ſtantinople, ix. 51. 


Romanus II. emperor of Conſtantinople, 


ix. 64. 

Romanus III. Argyrus, emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople. ix. 61. 

Romanus IV. Diogenes emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, ix. 68. Is defeated and 
taken priſoner by the Turkiſh * 
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Alp Arſlan, x. 4300, His treatment, 
deliverance, and death, 403, 


Romanus, count, governor of Africa, his 


corrupt adminiſtration, iv. 270. 


Romanus, governor of Boſra, betrays it to 


the Saracens, ix, 332. 


Rome, the three periods of its decline 


pointed out, i. Preface, Its proſperous 
circumſtances in the ſecond century, 
1, The principal conqueſts of, at- 
chieved under the republic, 2. Con- 
queſts under the emperors, 4. Mili- 
tary eſtabliſhment of the emperors, 17. 
Naval force of the empire, 25, View 
of the provinces of the empire, 27. 
Its general extent, 38, The union and 
internal proſperity of the empire, in 
the age of the Antonines, accounted 
for, 40. Treatment of the provinces, 
50. Benefits included in the freedom 
of the city, 51. Diſtinction between 
the Latin and provinces, 53, Preva- 
lence of the Greek, as a ſcientific lan- 
guage, 54. Numbers and condition of 
the Roman ſlaves, 56. Populouſneſs 
of the empire, ibid, Unity and power 
of the government, 61, Monuments 
of Roman architecture, 62. The Ro- 
man magnificence chiefly diſplayed in 
public buildings, 76. Principal cities 
in the empire 68. Public roads, 71. 
Great improvement of agriculture in 
the weſtern countries of the empire, 
74. Arts of luxury, 76. Commerce 
with the Eaſt, 78. Contemporary re- 
preſentation of the proſperity of the 
empire, 79, Decline of courage and 
genius, 80, A review of public af- 
fairs after the battle of Actium, 84. 
The Imperial power and dignity con- 
firmed to Auguſtus by the ſenate, 86. 
The various characters and powers 
veſted in the emperor, 93. General 
idea of the Imperial ſyſtem, 97. Abor- 
tive attempt of the ſenate to reſume 
its rights after the murder of Caligula, 
102. The emperors aſſociate their in- 
tended ſucceſſors to power, 104, The 
moſt happy period in the Roman hiſ- 
tory pointed out, 111, Their peculiar 
miſery under their tyrants, 113. The 
empire publicly fold by auction by 
the prætorian guards, 151, Civil wars 
of the Romans, how generally decided, 
167, When the army firſt received re- 
gular pay, 226. How the citizens 
were relieved from taxation, 227, 


General eſtimate of the Roman reve- 


nue from the provinces, 228. Miſe. 
ries flowing from the ſucceſſion to the 


empire being elective, 241, A ſum- 
mary review of the Roman hiſtory, 
278, Recapitulation of the war with 
Parthia, 295, Invaſion of the pro- 
vinces by the Goths, 353. The office 
of cenſor revived by the Emperor De- 
cius, 355. Peace purchaſed of the 
Goths, 361, The emperor Valerian 
taken priſoner by Sapor king of Perſia, 
336. The popular conceit of the 
thirty tyrants of Rome inveſtigated, 
392, Famine and peſtilence through- 
out the empire, 402. The city forti- 
fied againſt the inroads of the Aleman- 
Ni, ii, 23. Remarks on the alledged 
ſedition of the officers of the mint un- 
der Aurelian, 42, Obſervations on 
the peaceful interregnum after the 
death of Aurelian, 48. Colonies of 
barbarians introduced into the provin- 
ces by Probus, 68. Exhibition of the 
public games by Carinus, 83, Trea- 
ty of peace between the Perſians and 
the Romans, 126. The laſt triumph 
celebrated at Rome, 129. How the 


Imperial courts came to be transferred 


to Milan and Nicomedia, 131, The 
pretorian bands ſuperſeded by the Jo- 
vian and Herculean guards, 133. The 
power of the ſenate annihilated, 134. 
Four diviſions of the empire under 
four conjunct princes, 138, Their ex- 
penſive eſtabliſhments call for more 
burdenſome taxes, 140, Diocletian 
and Maximian abdicate the empire, 
141, Six emperors exiſting at one 
time, 172, The ſenate and people ap- 
ply to Conſtantine to deliver them from 
the tyranny of Maxentius, 182. Con- 
ſtantine enters the city victorious, 193. 
Laws of Conſtantine, 206, Conſtan- 
tine remains ſole emperor, 218. Hil. 
tory of the progreſs and eſtabliſhment 
of Chriſtianity, 219, Pretenſions ot the 
biſhop of Rome, whence deduced, 279. 
State of the church at Rome at the 
time of the perſecution by Nero, 300. 
Narrative of the fire of Rome, in the 
reign of Nero, 332. The Chriftiars 
perſecuted as the incendiaries, 333. 
The memorable edits of Diocletian 
and his aſſociates againſt the Chriſti - 
ans, 384, 


—, Account of the building and eſta- 


bliſhment of the rival city of Conſtan- 
tinople, iii, 4, New forms of admi- 
niſtration eſtabliſhed there, 30. Divi- 
fion of the empire among the ſons of 
Conſtantine, 130, Eſtabliſhment ct 
Chriſtianity as che national religion, 

270. 
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270, Tumults excited by the rival 
biſhops, Libcrius and Flix, 378. Pa- 
ganiſm rettored by julian, iv. 74. And 
Chriſtianity by Jovian, zog. The em- 


pire divided into the Ea/? and Weft, by 


the emperor Valentinian, 215. Civil 
inſtitutions of Valentinian, 232. The 
cratty avarice of the clergy reſtrained 
by Valeatinian, 242. Bloody conteſt of 
Damaſus and Urtinus for the biſhop- 
ric of Rome, 245. Great earthquake, 
304s 


—— The emperor Theodoſius viſits the 


City, V. 58. Inquiry into the cauſe of 
the corruption of morals in his reign, 
So. Review of the Pagen eſtabliſh. 
ment, 84. The Pagan religion re- 
nounced by the ſenate, 91. Sacrifices 
prohibited, 94. The Pagan religion 
prohibited, 105. Triumph of Hongrius 
and Stilicho, over Alaric the Goth, 187, 
Alaric encamps under the walls of the 
city, 235. Retroſpect of the ſtate of 
the city when beſieged by Hannibal, 
ibid. Wealth of the nobles, and mag- 
nificence of the city, 241. CharaQer 
of the nobles of, by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, 245. State and character of 
the common people, 256. Public diſ- 
tributions of bread, &c. 258. Public 
baths, 260, Games and ſpectacles, 
261. Attempts to aſcertain the popu- 
lation of the city, 263. The citizens 
ſuffer by famine, 267. Plague, 268. 
The retreat of Alaric purchaſed by a 
ranſom, 270 Is again beſieged by Ala- 
ric, 279, The ſenate unites with him 
in electing Attalus emperor, 281. 
The city ſeized by Alaric, and plunder- 
ed, 285. Compariſon be:ween this e- 
vent, and the ſack of Rome by the empe- 
ror Charles V. 297, Alaric quits Rome, 
and ravages Italy, 299. Laws paſſed 
tor the relief of Rome, and Italy, 3 11. 
Triumph of Honorius ſor the reduQi. 
on of Spain by Wallia, 332. Is pre- 
ſerved from the hands of Attila by a 
ranſom, vi. 115 ladications of the 
ruin of the empire, at the death of 
Valentinian III. 126. Sack of the city 
by Genſeric king of the Vandals, 134. 
The public buildings of, protected 
ttom depredation by the laws of Ma- 
jorian, 156. Is ſacked again by the 
patrician Ricimer, 193. Auguſtulus, 
the laſt emperor of the Weſt, 198. The 
decay of the Roman fpirit remarked, 
206. Hiſtory of monaſtic inſtitutions 
in, 217, General obſervations on the 
tiftory of the Roman empiie, 361, 


Reme—Italy conquered by Theodoric the 


Otilrogoth, vii, 10. Proſperity of the 
city under his government, 27. Ac- 
count of the four faQtions in the cir- 
cus, 71. Firſt introduction of filk 
among the Romans, 86. The office of 
conſul ſuppreſſed by Juſtinian, 143. 
The city receives Belifarius, 213. 
Siege of, by the Goths, ibid, Diſtreſs- 
tul fege of, by Totila the Goth. 345. 
Is taken, 349. Is recovered by Beliſa- 
rius, 352, Is again taken by Totila, 
358, Is taken by the cunuch Narſes. 
369. Extinction of the ſenate, 371. 
Ihe city degraded to the ſecond rank 
under the exarchs of Ravenna, 380. 
A review of the Roman laws, viii, 1. 
Extent of the dutchy of, under the 
exarchs of Ravenna, 131. Miſerable 
ſtate of the city, 143. Pontificate of 
Gregory the Great, 149. 


——, The government of the city new 


modelled under the popes, after their 
re-olt from the Greek emperors, ix. 


123, Is attacked by the Lombards, 
126. And delivered by king Pepin, 
128. The office and rank of exarchs 


and patricians explained, 133, Re- 


ception of Charlemagne by pope 
Adrian I. 135. Origin of the tempo- 


ral power of the popes, 136. Mode 
of clect eng a pope, 169. Is menaced 
by the Saracens, x. 53, Profperous 


pontificate of Leo IV. <5, Is beſieged 
by the emperor Henry III. 265, Great 
part of the city burnt by Robert Guiſ- 
card, in the cauſe of pope Gregory 
VII. 267. 


, the hiſtory of, reſumed, aſter the 


capture of Conſtantinople - by the 
Turks, xii. 228. French and German 
emperors of, 229. Authority of the 
popes, £31. Reſtoration of the re- 
publican form of government, 247. 
Office of ſ:znator, 253. Wars agzainit 
the neighboviing cities, 263. Infti- 
rution of the Jubilee, 276. R evolu 
tion inthe City, by the tribune Rienzi, 
204, Calamities flowing from the 
ſchiſm of the papacy, 330. Statutes 
and gove:nment of the city, 338. 
Poriciro's confiiracy, 341. The ec. 
clefaſtical government of, 34% Re- 
flectious of Pozg.us on the ruin of 
the city, 382. Four principal cauſcs 
of ns ruin ſpecified, 257, The Coli— 
ſ:zum of Titus, 372. Reſtoration and 
ornaments of the city, 382. 


Ron:ilda, 
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Remilda, the betrayer of Friuli to the 
Avars, her cruel treatment by them, 
viii. 20g, 

e daughter of Cunimund king 
of the Gepidz, her marriage with 
Alboin king of the Lombards, vil. 
107. Conſpires his murder, 116. 
Her flight and death, 119. 

Roum, the Seljukian kingdom of, form- 
ed, x. 317. 

* Rudbeck, Olaus, ſummary abridgment 

of the argument in his Atlantica, i. 


13. 

1 44 the confidential miniſter of the 
emperor Theodoſius the Great, ſtimu- 
lates his cruelty againſt Theſſalonica, 
v. 61. His character and adminiſtra- 
tion, 126. His death, 142+ 

Rugilas the Hun, his ſettlement in Hun- 
Bary, VI. 34+ 

Runic characters, the antiquity of, traced, 
i. 314. note. 

Ruſſia, origin of the monarchy of, x. 192. 
Geography and trade of, 19g. Naval 
expeditions of the Ruſſians - againſt 
Conſtantinople, 199. Reign of the 
czar Swatoſlaus, 204. The Ruffians 
converted to Chriſtianity, 208, Is 
conquered by the Moguls, xi. 382. 

Raſtan, a Perſian nobleman, a ſaying of 
his, expreſſi ve of the danger of living 
under deſpots, i. 114. 

Rutilius, his character of the monks of 
Capraria, v. 184. | 


8 

Sabellius the hereſiarch, his opinions af- 
terward adopted by his antagoniſts, iii. 
316. His doctrine of the Trinity, 

20, The Sabellian+ unite with the 
Tricheiſts at the council of Nice to 
overpower the Arians, 323. 

Sabians, their aſtronomical mythology, 
ix, 21 . 

Sabian obtains the command of the 
Eaſtern provinces from Conſtantius, 
iii. 204. 

Sabinian, general of the Eaſt, is defeat - 
ed by Theodoric the Oſtrogoth king 
of Italy, vii. 23. 

Sabinians, origin of the ſeQ of, in the 
Roman civil law, viii. 29. 

Sadducees, account of that ſe& among 
the Jews, ii. 246. | 

Saladin, his birth, promotion, and cha- 
racer, xi. 116. Conquers the king- 
dom of Jeruſalem, 124. His ineffec- 
tual ſiege of Tyre, 127. Siege of 
Acre, 129. His negociations with 
Vol. XII. 


Richard 1. of England, 135. His - 


death, 137. 

Salerno, account of the medical ſchool 
of, x 243. 

Salic laws, hiſtory of, vi. 306. 

Salluſi, the 3 and friend of the 
emperor Julian, declines the offer of 
the diadem on his death, iv. 182. 
Declines it again, on the death of 
Jovian, 210. Is retained in his em- 
ployment by the en peror Valentinian, 


21 

Salluft, the hiſtorian, by what funds he 
raiſed his palace on the Qu:rinal hill, 
v. 293. note. | 

Solena, the retreat of the emperor Dio- 
cletian, deſcribed, ii. 146. 

Salvian, his account of the diſtreſs and 
rebellion of the Bagaudz, vi. 127. 
note, 

Samanider, the Saracen dynaſty of, x. 71. 

Samaritans, perſecution and extinction 
of, by the emperor Juſtinian, viii. 291. 

Samuel the prophet, his aſhes conveyed 
to Conſtantinople, v. 114. 

Sapor, king of Perſia, procures the aſ- 
ſaſſination of Choſroes king of Ar- 
menia, and ſeizes the country, i. 385, 
Defeats the emperor Valerian, and 
takes him priſoner, 386. Sets up 
Cyriades as ſucceſſor to Valerian in 
the Roman empire, 387. Over-runs 
Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, ibid. 
His death, ii. 34. NY 

Sapor, the fon of Hormouz, is crowned 
king of Perſia before his birth, iii. 131+ 
His character and early heroiſm, 132. 
Hataſſes the eaſtern provinces of the 
Roman empire, 135. Battle of Sino» 
gara, againſt the emperor Conſtan- 
tius, 136. His fon brutally killed by 
Coaltantius, 138. His ſeveral at- 
tempts on Niſibis, ibid. Concludes n 
truce with Conſtanatius, 141. His 
haughty propoſitions to Conſtantius, 
194. Invades Meſopotamia, 197- 
Reduces Amida, 202, Returns home, 
203. His peaceful overtures to the 
emperor Julian, iv. ny His con- 
ſternation at the ſucceſſes of Julian, 
166. Haraſles the retreat of the 
Romans, 173. His treaty with the 
emperor Jovian, 187, His reduction 
of Armenia, and death, 280, 283. 

Saracen, various definitions of that ap- 
pellation, ix. 201. note. 

Saracens, ſ.cceflions of the caliphs of, 

ix. 285. Their rapid conquelts, 312, 
Conqueſt of Perſia, 321. Siege of 


8 g Damaſcus, 
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Damaſcus, 333. Battle of Yermuk, 
and conqueſt of Syria, 351, Of Egypt, 
367. Invaſions of Africa, 38. Their 
military character, x, 126. 

Sarbar, the Perſian general, joins the 
Avars in beſieging Conſtantinople, viii, 
219. Revolts to the emperor Hera- 
clius, 223. 

Sardinia, expulſion of the Vandals from, 
by Marcellinus, vi. 179. Is conquer- 
ed by Zano, the brother of Gelimer 
king of the Vandals vii. 192. ls ſur- 
rendered to Beliſarius, 176. 

Sarmatians, memorable defeat of, by 
the emperor Carus, ii. 78. Their 
manners deſcribed, iii, 116. Brief 
hiſtory of, 119. They apply to Con» 
ſtantine the Great for aſſiſtance againſt 
the Goths, 120. Are expelled their 
country by the Limigantes, 123. Are 
reſtored by Conſtantius, 190. 

Savage manners, a brief view of, i. 307. 
Are more uniform than thoſe of civi- 
liſed nations, iv. 307. 

Sarus the Goth plunders the camp of 
Stilicho, and drives him into the hands 
of the emperor at Ravenna, v. 222. 
Inſults Alaric, and occaſions the ſack- 
ing of Rome, 285. Is killed by Adol- 
phus king of the Viſigoths, 322. 

Saturninus, one of the competitors for 
empire againſt Gallienus, his obſer va- 
tion on his inveſtiture, i. 396. 

Saturninus, lieutenant under the empe- 
ror Probus, in the Eaſt, is driven iato 
rebellion by his troops, ii. 71. 

Saxons, ancient, an account ot, iv. 257, 
Their piratical confederations, 258. 
Their invaſions of Gaul checked by 
the Romans, 260. How converted to 
Chriſtianity, vi. 242. Deſcent of the 
Saxons on Britain, 339. Their bru- 
tal deſolation of the country, 380. 

Scanderbeg, prince of Albania, his hiſ- 
' tory, xii. 149. 

Scatinian law of the Romans, account 

of, vii. 90, 

Scayrus, the patrician family of, how 

reduced under the emperors, iii. 39, 
40. mote. 

Schiſm in religion, the origin of, traced, 
ii. 238. 

e odatible to four claſſes, x. 39. 

Sclavonians, their national character, vii, 
264. Their barbarous inroads on the 


Eaſtern empire, 267. Of Dalmatia, 
account of, x. 173. 


Scots and PiQts, the nations of, how dif- 


tinguiſhed, iv. 261. lavaſions of 


Britain by, 265. 

Scythians, this name vaguely applied to 
mixed tribes of barbarians, i, 383. 
Their paſtoral manners, iii. 312. Ex- 
tent and boundaries of Scythia, 321. 
Revolutions of, v. 193. Their mode 
of War, vi. 48. 

Sebaſtian, maſter-general of the infan- 
try under the emperor Valens, his 
ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Gothe, 
iv. 364. Is killed in the battle of 
Hadrianople, 370. 

Sebaſtian, the brother of the uſurper Jo- 
vinus, is aſſociated witb him in his al- 
ſumed Imperial dignities, v. 320. 

Sebaſtecrator, import of that title in the 
Greek empire, x. 104. 

Sees, in Normandy, the biſhop, and 
chapter of, all caſtrated, xii, 236. note. 

Segeſtan, the princes of, ſupport their in- 
dependency obſtinately againſt Artax- 
erxes, i. 398. note. 
gucd. emperor of Abyſſinia, is with his 
whole court, converted by the je- 
ſuits, viii. 337- 

Selden, his ſententious character of 
tranſubſtantiation, ix, 98. note, 

Seleucia, the great city of, ruined by 
the Romans, i. 298. 

Seleucus Nicater, number of cities found- 
ed by him, i. 294. note. 

Sehuk, Turkiſh dynaſty of the houſe of, 
x. 290. Diviſion of their empire, 313. 

Serjeant, legal and military import of 
that term, xi. 192. note. 

Severus, Septimius, general of the Pan- 
nonian legions, aſſumes the purple on 
the death of Pertinax, i. 160. His 
conduct toward the Chriſtians, ii. 358. 

Senate of Rome is reformed by Auguſt- 
us, i. 85, lts legiſlative and judicial 
powers, 96. Abortive attempt of, to 
reſume its rights after the murder of 
Caligula, 102, lis legal juriſdiction 
over the emperors, 146. ls ſubjected 
to military deſpotiſm, by Severus, 17 3. 
Women excluded from this aſſembly 
by a ſolemn law, 214. The form of 
a ſecret meeting, 254. Meaſures 
taken to ſupport the authority of the 
two Gordians, 2<s. The ſenate elect 
Maximus and Balbinus emperors on 
the deaths of the Gordians, 258. 
They drive the Alemanni out of Italy, 
371. The ſenators forbid to exerciſe 
military employments by Gallienus, 
ibid, Ele& Tacitus, the father of the 
ſenate, emperor, ii. 52. Preroga- 
tives gained to the ſenate, by this 

election, 
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election, 63. Their power and au- 

thority annihilated by Diocletian, 132. 

„Amount of the coronary gold, or 
cuſtomary free gift of, to the emper- 
ors, iii 94. The claim of Julian to 
the empire admitted, iv. 33. 

., Petitions of, to the emperors, for 
the reſtoration of the altar of victory, 
v. 87. The Pagan religion renounced, 
91. Debates of, on the propoſals of 
Alaric the Goth, 217. Genealogy of 
the ſenators, 235. Paſſes a decree 
for putting to death Serena the wi- 
dow of Stilicho, 267. Under the in- 
fluence of Alaric, eleQs Attalus em- 
peror, 281, Trial of Arvandus, pre- 
fect of Gaul, vi. 188. Surrenders 
the ſovereign power of Italy to the 
emperor of the Eaſt, 20s. 

—, Extinction of that illuſtrious aſ- 
ſerbly, vii. 371, 

—— Reſtoration of, in the twelfth 
century, xii. 247. The aſſembly re- 
ſolved into ſingle magiſtrates, 282, 338. 

Serapien, his lamentation for the lots of 
a perſonified deity, viii. 244. 

Scrapis, hiſtory of his worſhip, and of 
his temple at Alexandria, v. 98. The 
temple deſtroyed, 100, 

Serena, niece of the emperor Theodo- 
ſius, married to his general Stilicho, 
v. 139. ls cruelly ſtrangled by order 
of the Roman ſenate, 267. 

Severinus, St encourages Odoacer to 
aſſume the dominion of Italy, vi. 201. 
His body, how diſpoſed of, 206. note. 

Severus is declared Cæſar on the abdi- 
cation of Diocletian and Maximian, ii. 
156. His defeat and death, 166, 

Severus is appointed general of the ca- 
valry in Gaul under Julian, iii. 213. 

Shepherds and warriors, their reſpective 
modes of life compared, iv. 307. 

Shiites, a ſect of Mahometans, their 
diſtinction from the Sonnites, ix. 288. 

Siberia, extreme coldneſs of the climate, 
and miſerable ſtate of the natives of, 

iv. 323. ls ſeized and occupied by 

the Tartars, xi. 385, 

Sicily, reflections on the diſtractions in 
that iſland, i. 399. Is conquered by 
the Saracens, x. 61. IntroduQtion of 
the ſilk manufaQure there, 96. Ex- 
ploits of the Normans there, 227. Is 
conquered by count Roger, 246. 
Roger, (on of the former, made king 
of, 274. Reign of William the Bad, 
287. Reign of William the Good, 288, 
Conqueſt of, by the emperor Henry 
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VI. 642. Is ſubdued by Charles of 
Anjou, xi. 367, The Sicilian Veſ- 
pers, 312. 

Sidonius Apollinaris the poet, his hu- 
mourous treatment of the capitation 
tax, iii. 8g, His character of Theo- 
doric king of the Viſigoths in Gaul, 
vi. 140. His panegyric on the em- 
peror Avitus, 146. His panegyric 
on the emperor Anthemius, 174. 

Sigiſmond, king of the Burgundians, 
murders his ſon, and is canoniſed, vi. 
292. Is overwhelmed by an army of 
Franks, 293. 

Silentiarius, Paul, his account of the 
various ſpecies of ſtone and marble, 
employed in the church of St. Sophia 
at Conſtantinople, vii. 113. note. 

Silk, firſt manufactured in China, and 
then in the ſmall Grecian iſland of 
Ceos, vii. 86. A peculiar kind of 
filk procured from the pinna marina, 
87. The ſilk worm, how introduced 
to Greece, 92. Progreſs of the manu» 
faQture of, in the tenth century, x. 94. 

Simeon, perſecutor of the Pauliciane, be- 
comes 2 prolelyte to their opinions, 
x. 153. 

Simeon, king of Bulgaria, his exploits, 

xX. 176. 

Simeon dh bites, the hermit, his extraor- 
dinary mode of life, vi. 236, 

Simony, an early inſtance of, ii. 374. note. 

Sinpllcius, one of the laſt ſurviving 
Pagan philoſophers of Athens, his 
writings, and character, vii. 143. 

Singara, battle of, between the emper- 
or Conſtantius, and Sapor king of 
Perſia, iti. 136, The city of, reduced 
by Sapor, 202, Is yielded to him by 
Jovian, iv. 188. 

Singeric, brother of Sarus, is made 
bing of the Goths, v. 328. 


 Singidunum, is perfidiouſly taken by Ba- 


ian chagan of the Avars, viii. 178, 

Sirmium is perfidiouſly taken by Baian 
chagan of the Avars, ibid. 

Siroes depoſes and murders his father 
Choſroes II. king of Perſia, viii. 229. 
His treaty of peace with the emperor 
Heraclius, 230. 

Siſebut, a Gothic king of Spain, perſe- 
cutes the Jews there, vi. 250, 

Sixtus V. pope, character of his ad- 
miniſtration, xii, 349. 

Slave, ſtrange perverſion of the original 
ſenſe of that appellation, x. 173. 
Slaves, among the Romans, who, and 

their condition deſcribed, i. 56. 

Slavery 
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— perſonal, impoſed on captives 
by the barbarous nations, vi. 320. 
Sleepers, ſeven, narrative of the le- 
gendary tale of, vi. 28. 
Smyrna, capture of, by Tamerlan:, xii. 
6 


26. 

Society, philoſophieal, reflections on the 
revolutions of, vi. 373- 

Seffarides, the Saracen dynaſty of, x. 70. 

Soldiers, Roman, their obligations and 
diſcipline, i. 14. When they fiſt 
received regular pay, 226. 

S:liman, ſultan, conquers Aſia Minor, 
x. 316. Fixes his reſidence at Nice, 
317. Nice taken by the firſt cruſa- 
ders, xi, 54. Battle of Dorylzum, 


8. 

1 the ſon of Bajazet, his cha- 
racter, xii. 43. His alliance with the 
Greek emperor Manuel Palæologus, 
48. 

Solomen, king of the Jews, not the au- 
thor of the book which bears the 
name of his Wiſdom, iii. 306. Rea- 
ſons ſor ſuppoſing he did not write 
either the book of Eecleſiaſtes or the 
Praverbs, vii. 184. note. 

Solomon the Eunuch relieves the Roman 
province in Africa, from the depre- 
dations of the Moors, vii. 190. Re- 
volt of his troops at Carthage, 33:. 
Is defeated and killed by Antalus the 
Moor, 335 

Solyman, caliph of the Saracens, under- 
takes the fiege of Conſtantinople, x. 
7. His enormous appetite and death, 
10, 

Sonnites, in the Mahometan religion, 
their tenets, ix. 288. 

Sopater, a Syrian philoſopher, beheaded 
by Conſtantine the Great, on a charge 
of binding the wind by magic, ili. 
352. note, 

Sophia, the widow of Juſtin II. her con- 
ſpiracy agaiaſt the emperor Tiberius, 
viii. 124. 

Sophia, St. foundation of the church of, 
at Conſtantinople, vii. 110. Its de- 
ſcription, 111. Is converted into a 
moſch, xii. 213. 

Sopbias, the Arab, commands the firſt 
ſiege of Conſtantinople, x. 3. 

Sophronia, a Roman matron, kills her- 
ſelf to eſcape the violence of Max- 
entius, ii. 180, note. 

Cortes Sanforum, a mode of Chriſtian 
divination, adopted from the Pagans, 
vi. 297. note, 

Soul, uncertain opinions of the ancient 


* 


hiloſophers as to the immortality of, 

i. 242. This doctrine more generally 

received among the barbarous nations, 
and for what reaſon, 245. Was not 
taught by Moſes, 246, Four differ- 
ent prevailing doctrines as to the ori- 
gin of, viii. 239. nete. 

Segopetra deſtroyed by the Greek em- 
peror Theophilus, x. 89. 

Spain, the province of, deſcribed, i. 27. 
Great revenues raiſed from this pro- 
vince by the Romans, 229. Is ra- 
vaged by the Franks, 368. 

——, Review of the hiltory of, v. 315. 
Is invaded by the barbarous nations, 
324. The invaders conquered by 
Wallia king of the Goths, 331. Suc- 
ceſſes of the Vandals there, vi. 11, 
Expeditien of Theodoric king of the 
Viſigotlis into, 144. The Chriſtian 
religion received there, 263. Revolt 
and marty dom of Hermenegild, 264. 
Perſecution of the Jews in, 269. Le- 
giſlative aſſeinblies of, 334. 

„ Acquiſitions of Juſtinian there, 

vii. 192, 

» State of, under the emperor 
Charlemagne, ix, 157, Firſt intro- 
duction of the Arabs into the country, 
406. Defeat and death of Roderic 
the Gothic king of, 40g, Conqueſt 
of, by Muſa, 413. Its proſperity un- 
der the Saracens, 420. The Chriſtian 

faith there, ſupplanted by that of Ma- 
homet, 427. The throne of Cordova 
filled by Abdalrahman, x. 29. 

Stadium, Olympic, the races of, com- 
pared with thoſe in the Roman cir- 
cus, vii. 71. 

Stauractus, emperor of Conſtantinople, 
ix. 31. 

Stephen, a freedman of Domitilla, aſ- 
laflinates the emperor Domitian, ii. 

42. 

Gerben, count of Chartres, his charac- 
ter and engagement in the firſt cru- 
ſade, xi. 30. Deſerts his ſtandard, 65. 

Stephen, St. the firſt Chriſtian martyr, 
miraculous diſcovery of his body, and 
the miracles worked by it, v. 117. 

Stephen the ſavage, ſent by the Greek 
emperor N II. to exterminate 

the Cherſonites, ix. 19. 


Stephen III. pope, ſolicits the aid of 
Pepin king of France, againſt the 
Lombards, under the character of 
St. Peter, ix. 129. Crowns king Pe- 
pin, 132. 

Stilicho, the great general of the Weſt- 

ern 
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ern empire under the emperor Ho- 
noriue, his character, v. 137. Puts 
to death Rufinus the tyrannical præ- 
fect of the Eaſt, 144. His expedi- 
tion againſt Alaric .in Greece, 169. 
His diligent endeavours to check his 
progreſs in Italy, 179. Defeats Ala- 
ric at Pollentia, 18a. Drives him 
out of ltaly, 185. His triumph at 
Rome, 188, His preparations to op- 
poſe the invaſion of Radagaiſus, 198. 
Reduces and puts him to death, 202. 
Supports the claims of Alaric in the 
Roman ſenate, 217. Is put to death 
at Ravenna, 221. His memory per- 
ſecuted, 223. 

Stoza heads the revolted troops of the 
emperor Juſtinian in Africa, vii. 332. 

Straſburgb, battle of, between Julian 
and the Alemanni, iii. 214- 

Succeſſianus defends the Roman fron- 
tier againſt the Goths, i. 376. 

Suevi, the origin and renown of, i. 369. 

Suicide applauded and pitied by the Ro- 
mans, viii. 97. 

Sulpicius, Servius, was the higheſt im- 
prover of the Roman juriſprudence, 
viii. 22, 

Sultan, origin and import of this title 
of Eaſtern ſovereignty, x. 281. 

Sumnat, deſcription of the pagoda of, 
in Guzarat, and its deſtruction by 
Sultan Mahmud, x. 283, 

Sun, the worſhip of, introduced at Rome 
by the emperor Elagabalus, i. 207. 
Was the peculiar object of the devo- 
tion of Conſtantine the Great, before 
his converſion, iii. 234. And of Ju- 
lian, after his apoſtacy, iv. 76. 

Su ſa, the city of, taken by Conſtantine 
the Great, ii. 185. . 


Sewateſlaus, czar of Ruſſia, his reign, x, 


204. 

Swiſs cantons, the confederacy of, how 
far ſimilar to that of the ancient 
Franks, i. 367. 

Sword of Mars, the ſacred weapon of 
the Huns, hiſtory of, vi. 39. 

Syagrius, king of the Franks and Bur- 
gundians, his character, vi. 279. Is 
conquered by Clovis, 280. 

Sy/la the dictator, his legiſlative charac- 
ter, viii. 8). 

Syllanus the conſul, his ſpeech to the 

- ſenate, recommending the election of 
the two Gordians, to their approba- 
tion, 1. 2.54. 

Sylvania, ſiſter of the præfect Rufinus, 

her uncommon ſanctity, v. 145. note. 


Sylvanus, general in Gaul under Con- 
ſtantius, is ruined by treachery, iii. 182, 

Sylverius, pope, is deyraded and ent in- 
to exile by Beliſarius for an attempt 
to betray the city of Rome to the 
Goths, vii. 226. His death, 340. note. 

Symmachus, his account of the Pagan 
conformity of the emperor Conſtan- 
tius, during his viſit to Rome, iii. 396. 
Pleads in behalf of the ancient Pagan 
religion of Rome, to the emperor 
Valentinian, v. 88. 

Synefeus, biſhop of Ptolemais, excom- 
municates the preſident Andronicus, 
iii. 289. His extraordinary character, 
ibid. note. His advice to the Eaſtern 
emperor Arc:dius, v. 172. 

Synods, provincial, in the primitive 
churches, iaſtitu ion of, ii. 275, Na- 
ture of thoſe aſſemblies, iii. 293. See 
Councils, 

Syria, its revolutions and extent, i. 35. 
Is reduced by Choſroes II. king of Per- 
ſia, viii. 198. General deſcription of, 
ix. 348. Is conquered by the Saracens, 
350. Invaſion of, by Tamerlane, xii. 18. 

Syriac language, where ſpoken in the 
greateſt purity, i. 299. note» 

Syrianus, duke of Egypt, ſurpriſes the ci- 
ty of Alexandria, and expels Athana- 
ſius the primate of Egypt, iii. 368. 


x yo 

Tabari, the Arabian hiſtorian, account 
of his work, ix. 313. note. 

Tabenne, the iſland of, in upper Thebais, 
is ſettled with monks, by Pachomius, 
vi. 216, 

Table of emerald, in the Gothic treaſury 
in Spain, account of, v. 311. 

Tacitus, emperor, his election and cha- 
racter, ii. 50. 

Tacitus the hiſtorian, his character of 
the principles of the portico, i. 111, 
note, The intention of his epiſodes, 
282. His character as a hiſtorian, 
307. His account of the ancient Ger- 

mans, 312. His hiſtory how preſerved 
and tran mitted down tous, 11.51. note. 
His account of the perſecution of the 
Chriſtians as the incendiaries of Rome, 


333- | : 

Tactics of Leo and Conſtantine, charac- 
ter of, x. 85. Military character of 
the Greeks, 123. 

Tagina, battle of, between the eunuch 
Naries, and Totila king of the Goths 
in Italy, vii. 367. 

Taherites, the Saracen dynaſty of, x. 70. 

Tamerlane, 
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Tamerlane, his birth, reign, and con- 


queſts, xii. 2. His letter to Bajazet, 
16. His conference with the doors 
of the law, at Aleppo, 19. Defeats 
and takes Bajazet priſoner, 26. How 
kept out of Europe, 33. His triumph 
at Samarcand, 35. Dies on a march 
to China, 37. His character, 38. 

Tancred the cruſader, his character, xi. 
32. His bold behaviour at Conſtanti- 
nople, 47. 

Taraſius, ſecretary to the empreſs Irene, 
made patriarch of Conltantinople, ix. 
142. Preſides at, and frames the de- 
crees of, the ſecond council of Nice, 
143. 

Tarik, the Arab, his deſcent on Spain, 
ix. 407. Defeats and kills Roderic 
the Gothic king of, 409. His diſ- 
grace, 414, 419. 

Tarragena, the city of, almoſt deſtroyed 
by the Franks, 311. 

Tartars, ſee Scythians, 

Tartary, Eaſtern, conqueſt of, by Ta- 
merlane, xii. 9. 

Tatias, and his fon Proculus, deſtroyed 
by the baſe arts of Rufinus, the con- 
fidential miniſter of the emperor 
Theodoſiue, v. 129. 

Taurus, the conſul is baniſhed by the 
tribunal of Chalcedon, iv. 43. 

Taxes, how the Roman citizens were 
exonerated from the burthen of, i. 
227. Account of thoſe inſtituted by 
Auguſtus, 230. How raiſed under 
Conſtantine the Great, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, iii. 81. 

Tayef, ſiege of, by Mahomet, ix. 371. 

Teias, the laſt king of the Goths, de- 
feated and killed by the eunuch 
Narſes,, vii 371. 

Telemachus, an Aſiatic monk, loſes his 
lite at Rome, in an attempt to pre- 
vent the combat cf the gladiators, 
v. 119. 

Temple of Jeruſalem, burned, ii. 330. 
Hiſtory ot the emperor Julian's at- 
tempt to reſtore it, iv. 92, 

Temugin, See Zingis. 

Tepbrice is occupied and fortified by the 
Paulicians, x. 156. | 
Tertullian, his pious exultation in the 
expected damnation of all the Pagan 
wor'd, ii. 263. Suggeſts deſerijon 
to Chriſtian ſoldiers, 269. note. His 
ſuſpicious account of two edits of 
Tiberius and Marcus Antoninus, in 

favour of the Chriſtians, 365. 


Teflaments, the Roman laws for regu- 
lating, viii. 69. Codicils, 73. 

Tetricus aſſumes the empire in Gaul, 
at the inſtigation of Victoria, ii. 25. 
Betrays his legions into the hand of 
Aurelian, 26. Is led in triumph by 
Aurelian, 37. 

Thabor, mount, diſpute concerning the 
light of, xi. 352. | 

Thanet, the iſland of, granted by Vor- 
tigern, as a ſettlement for his Saxon 
auxiliaries, vi. 340» 

Theatrical entertainments of the Romans 
deſcribed, v. 261. 

Thebæas legion, the martyrdom of, 
apocryphal, ii. 381. note. 

Theft, the Roman laws relating to, 
viii 79. 85.88, 

Themes, or military governments of the 
Greek empire, account of, x. 88. 
Themiſtius, the orator, his encomium on 

religious toleration, iv. 206. 
Theodatus, his birth and elevation to the 
throne of Italy, vii. 199. His dif- 
graceful treaties with the emperor 
Juſtinian, and revolt againſt them, 
203, His depoſition and death, 211. 
Theodebert, king of the Franks in Au- 
ſtrata, joins the Goths in the ſiege 
and deſtruction of Milan, vii. 237. 
Invades Italy, 238, His death, 240. 
Theodemir, a Gothic prince of Spain, 
copy of his treaty of ſubmiſſion to the 
Saracens, ix. 415. ; 
Theodora, empreſs, her birth, and early 
hiſtory, vii. 60. Her marriage with Juſ- 
tinian, 64. Her tyranny, 67. Her vir- 
tues, 68. Her death, 70. Her fortitede 
during the Nika ſedition, 80, Ac- 
count of her palace and gardens of 
-Herzum, 117. Her pious concern 
for the converſion of Nubia, viii. 
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Theodora, wife of the Greek emperor 
Theophilus, her hiſtory, ix. 39. 
Rettored the worſhip of images, 144. 
Provokes the Paulicians to rebellion, 


x. 168. 
Theodora, daughter of the Greek emper- 
or Conſtantine IX. her hiſtory, ix. 61. 
Theodera, widow of Baldwin III. king 
of Jeruſalem, her adventures 6 the 
concubin of Andronichus Comnenus, 
ix. 87. X 
Theedore Angelus, deſpot of Epirus, 
ſeizes Peter of Courtenay, emperor 
nf Conſtantinople, priſoner, xi. 245. 
Poſſeſſes himſelf of Theſſalonica, 246. 
ic 


Theoderic acquires the Gothic ſceptre 

by the murder of his brother Toriſ- 
mond, vi. 140. His character by 
Sidonius, 141. His expedition into 
Spain, 144. 

Theodoric, the fon of Alaric, his proſ- 
perous reign over the Viſigoths in 
Gaul, vi. 83, Unhappy fates of his 
daughters, 87. Is prevailed on by 
AÆtius to join his forces againll Attila, 
96. Is killed at the battle of Chalons, 


104. 

Theodoric the Oftrogoth, his birth and 
education, vii, 3. Is forced by his 
troops into a revolt againſt the em- 
peror Zeno, 6. He undertakes the 
conqueſt of Italy, 9 Reduces and 
kills Odoacer, 14. Is acknowledged 
king of Italy, 1g. Review of his 
adminiſtration, 16, His viſit to 
Rome, and care of the public build- 
ings, 28, His religion, 33. His re- 
morſe, and death, 47. 

Theodefiopolis, the city of, in Armenia, 
built, v. 401. 

Theodsius the Great, his diſtinction be- 
tween a Roman prince anda Parthian 
monarch, 1ii. 96. note. The province 
of Mæſia preſerved by his valour, iv. 
297. Is aſſociated by Gratian as em- 
peror of the Eaſt, 378. His birth and 
character, 380. His prudent and ſuc- 
ceſsful conduct of the Gothic war, 
384. Defeats an invaſion of the 
Oſtrogoths, 388. 

———, His treaty with Maximus, v. 10. 
His baptiſm, and edict to eſtabliſh or- 
thodox faith, 12. Purges the city of 
Conſtantinople from Arianiſm, 21, 
Enforces the Nicene doctrine through- 
out the Eaſt, 23. Convenes a coun- 
eil at Conſtantinople, 24. His edicts 
againſt hereſy, 28. Receives the fu- 
gitive family of Valentinian, and 
marries his ſiſter Galla, 46, 47. De- 
feats Maximus, and viſits Rome, 48. 
His character, 51. His lenity to the 
city of Antioch, 58. His cruel treat- 
ment of Theſſalonica, 64. Reſtores 
Valentinian, 67. Conſults John of 
Lycopolis the hermit ou the intended 
war againſt Eugenius, 73. Defeats 
Eugenius, 74. His death, 78. Pro- 
cured à ſenatorial renunciation of the 
Pagan religion, 91. Abolſhes Pagan 
rites, 94, Prohibits- the Pagan reli- 
gion, 1086. 

Thgodefius the Younger, his birth, v. 384. 
5 ſaid to be left by his father Arcadius, 
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to the care of Jerdegerd king of Per - 
ſia, 385. His education and character, 
391. His marriage with Eudocia, 395. 
His war with VFerſia, 298. His pious 
Joy on the death of John, the uſurper 
of the Welt, vi. g. His treaty with 
the Huns, 35. His armies defeated 
by Attila, 47. Is reduced to accept a 
peace dictated by Attila, 64. Is op- 
preſſed by the embafſies of Attila, 58. 
Embaſſy of Maximin to Attila, 61. 
Is privy to a ſcheme for the aſſaſſina- 
tion of Attila, 72. Attila's embaſly to 
him on that occaſion, 7 3. His death, 
4s | 

bens His perplexity at the religious 
feuds between Cyril and Neſtorius, 
viii 268. Baniſhes Neſtorius, 269. 

T heedefius III. emperor of Conſtantinople, 
Ix. 21. 

Theodefius, the father of the emperor, 
his ſuccelsful expedition to Britain, iv. 
268. Suppreſſes the revolt of Firmus 
the moor, in Africa, 273. Is beheade 
ed at Carthage, 276. 

Theodefius, patriarch of Alexandria, 
his competition with Gaian, how de- 
cided, viii. 326. His negociations at 
the court of Byzantium, 329. 

Theodeſius, the deacon, grandſon of the 
emperor Heraclius, murdered by his 
brother Conſtans II. ix. 12. 


Theedefius, the lover of Antonina, de- 


tected by Beliſarius, vii. 249. Turns 
monk to eſcape her, 251. His death, 


253. 

esd, preſident of the council of 
Hierapolis under Conſtantius, his ri- 
diculous flattery to that emperor, iv. 


29. 

. wife of the Greek emperor 
Romanus II. poiſons both him and his 
father, ix. 84. Her connexion with 
Nicephorus Phocas, 5;. His mut- 
der, and her exile, 58, 59, 

Theophilus, emperor of Conſtantinople, 
ix. 36. His Amorian war with the 
caliph Motaſſem, x. 58. 

Theophilus, Archbiſhep of Alexandria, 
deſtroys the temple of Serapis, and 
the Alexandrian library, v. 103. Aſ- 
fiſts the perlecution of St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, 377. His invective againſt 
him, 382. note. 

Theophilus, his pious embaſſy from the 
emperor Conſtantius to the Eaſt 
Indies, iii. 269. 

Theophebus, the Perſian, his unfortunate 
hiltory, ix. 38, 


Therapeule, 
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Therapeute, or Eſſenjans, ſome ac- 
count of, ii. 298. 

Thermepyle, the ſtraits of, fortified by 
the emperor Juſtinian, vii. 120. 

T heſſalonica, ſecdition and maſſacre there, 
v. 59, Cruel treatment of the ci- 
tizens, 61. Penance of Theodoſius 
for this ſeverity, 65. 

Theudelinda, princels of Bavaria, mar- 
ried to Autharis king of the Lom- 
bards, vil. 1409. 

Thibaut, count of Champagne, engages 
in the fourth cruſade, xi. 172. 

Thomes the Cappadocian, his revolt 
againſt the Greek emperor Michael il. 
and cruel puniſhment, ix. 35. 

Themas of Damaſcus, his exploits 
againſt the Saracens when beſieging 
that city, ix. 338. 

Thomas, St. account of the Chriſtians 
of, in India, viii. 313. Perſecution 
of, by the Portugueze, 314. 

Thrace is coloniſed by the Baſtarnæ, in 
the reign of Probus, ii. 70. The fu- 
gitive Goths permitted to ſettle there 
by the emperor Valens, iv. 341. Is 
ravaged by them, 352. The Goths 
ſettled there by Theodoſius, 394. 

Threfimund king of the Vandals, his 
character, vi, 251. 

Three Chapters, the famous diſpute con- 
cerning, viii. 293. 

Thundering Legion, the ſtory concern- 
ing, of ſuſpicious veracity, ii. 366. 
Tiberius is adopted by Auguſtus, i. 104. 
Reduces the Pannonians, 159. Re- 
duces Cappadocia, 233. note. Suſpi- 
cious ſtory of his edict in favour of the 

Chriſtians, ii. 368. 

Tiberius is inveſted by Juſtin II. as his 
ſucceſſor in the empire of the Eaſt, 
viii. 132. His character and death, 125g, 

Timaſius, maſter-general of the army un- 
der the emperor Theodoſius, is dif- 
graced and exiled under Arcadius, v. 


355; | 
Timethy the Cat conſpires the murder of 
Proterius archbiſhop of Alexandria 
and ſucceeds him, viii. 280. t 
Tipaſa, miraculous gift of ſpeech be- 
{towed on the Catholics, whole tongues 
had been cut out there, vi. 262. 
Tiridates king of Armenia, his charac- 
ter and hiſtory, ii. 114. Is reſtored 
to bis kingdom by L iocletian, 115. bs 
_ expelled by the Perſans, 118. Is re- 
ſtored again by treaty between te 
Romans and Perſians, 127. His con- 
verſion to Chriſtianity, and death, iii. 


134- 


Titus admitted to ſhare the Imperial 
dignity with his father Veſpaſian, i. 
10g, x 

Togrul Beg, ſultan of the Turks, his 
reign and character, x. 291. He reſ- 
cues the caliph of Bagdad from his 
enemies, 293. 

Toledo taken by the Arabs under Tarik, 
ix. 410. 

Teleration, univerſal, its happy effects in 

the Roman empire, i, 40. What ſes 
the moſt intolerant, 292. note. 

Tollius, objections to his account of the 
viſion of Antigonus, iii. 263 note. 

Toriſmoend, fon of Theodoric king of the 
Viſigoths, attends his father againſt 
Attila king of the Huns, vi. 98. Bat- 
tle of Chalons, 103. ls acknowledged 
king on the death of his father in the 
field, 106. Is killed by his brother 
Theodoric, 140. 

Torture, how admitted in the criminal 
law of the Romans under the empe- 
rors, iii, 958, 

Totila is elected king of Italy by the 
Goths, vii. 338. His juſtice and mo- 
deration, 34t. Beſieges and takes 
the city of Rome, 345. !s induced to 
ſpare Rome from deſtruQtion, at the 
inſtance of Beliſarius, 352. Takes 

Rome again, 368. Plunders Sicily, 

360. Battle * Tagina, 367. His 
death, 369. 

Toulunides, the Saracen dynaſty of, x. 71. 

Tournaments preferable exhibitions to the 
Olympic games, xi. 36. 

Tours, battle of, between Charles Mar- 
tel and the Saracens, x. 22, 

Texandria, in Germany, is overrun and 
occupied by the Franks, iii. 219, 

Traditors, in the primitive church, who, 
ii. 389. 

Trajan, emperor, his conqueſt of Dacia, 
i. 7. His conqueſts in the Eaſt, 8. 
Contraſt between the characters of 
him and Hadrian, 11. His pillar de- 
ſcribed, 67. Why adopted by the 
emperor Nerva, 106. His inſtruc- 
tions to Pliny the Younger for his - 
conduct toward the Chriſtians, ii. 344. 
Deſcription of his famous bridge over 
the Danube, vii. 118. note. 

Trajan, count, his treacherous murder 
of Para king of Armenia, iv. 286. 
Trenſubſtantiation, the doctrine of, when 

eſtabliſned, xi. 138. 

Trebizond, the city of, taken and plun- 

dered by the Goths, i. 376. The 
dukes of, become independent on the 

Greek 
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Greek empire, xi. 231. Is yielded to 
the Turks, xii. 221, 


Tribigild the Oſtrogoth, his rebellion 


in Fhrygia againlt the emperor Arca- 


dius, v. 360. 

Tribune, the office of, explained, i. 91. 

Tribonian, his genius and character, viii, 
31. ls employed by Juſtinian to re- 
form the code of Roman laws, 33. 

Trinity, the myſterious doctrine of ili. 
310. ls violently agitated in the 
ſchools of Alexandria, 37. Three 
ſyſtems of, 318. Deciſions of the 
council of Nice concerning, 321. 
Different forms of the doxology, 376. 
Frauds uſed to ſupport the doctrine of, 
vi. 259. 

Tripoli, the confederacy of, cruelly op- 
preſſed under the government of count 
Romanus, iv. 270. 

Triſagion, religious war concerning, viii, 
283. 

W Roman, their diſcipline, i. 14. 
When they firſt received pay, 226. 
Cauſe of the difficulty in levying 
them, iii. 64. See Joviant, Palatines, 
and Pretorian bands 

Troy, the ſituation of that city, and of 
the Grecian camp of beſiegers, de- 
ſcribed, i. 10. 

Turin, battle of, between Conſtantine 
the Great and the lieutenants of 
Maxentius, ii. 188. 

Turiſund, 'king of the Gepidz, his 
honourable reception of Alboin the 
Lombard, who had flain his ſon in 
battle, viii. 106. 7 

Turks, their origin, vii. 2750. Their 
primitive inſtitutions, 273. Their 
conqueſts, 274. Their alliance with 
the emperor ſJuſtinian, 277. Send 
auxiliarics to Heraclius, viii. 222, 

m=—, They grow powerful and licenti- 
ous under the Saracens, x. 62. Ter- 
ror excited by their menacing Europe, 
178. Their military character, 182, 
They extend themſelves over Afia, 
279. Reign of Mahmud the Gaz- 
nevide, 280 Their manners and 
emigration, 286. They ſubdue Per- 
fia, 289, Dynaſty of the Seljukians, 
290. They iavade the provinces of 
the Greek empire, 296. Retorma- 
tion of the Eaſtern calendar, 311. 
They conquer Aſia Minor, 315. 

>——, Their capital city, Nice, taken 
by the cruiaders, xi. $2. The ſeat 
of government removed to Iconiumm, 


9s, Valour and conqueſts of Zenghi, 
Vor. XII. 8 


110, Character of ſultan Noureddin, 
111. Conqueſt of Egypt, 112. Ori- 
gin and hiſtory of the Ottomans, 
393. Their firſt paſſage into Europe, 
399. Their education and diſcipline, 
X11. 62. Embaſſy from, to the em- 
peror Sigiſmond, 84. Take the city 
of Conſtantinople, 206. 

Turpin, the romance of, by whom, and 
when written, xi. 6. note, 

Twelve Tables, review of the laws of, 
viii. 8. Their ſeverity, 81. How 
the criminal code of, ſunk into diſ- 
ule, 84. 

Tyrants of Rome, the popular conceit 
of the thirty inveſtigated, i. 392. 

er is beſieged by Saladin, xi. 127. 

[ythes affigned to the clergy as well by 
Zoroaſter as by Moles, i. 291. Were 
firſt granted to the church by Char- 
lemagne, ix. 156. 


V. 

Vadomair, prince of the Alemanni, is 
ſent priſoner to Spain by the empe- 
ror —— iv. 16. His ſon murdered 
by the Romans, 266. 

Valens, general of the Illyrian frontier, 
receives the title of Czſar from Li- 
ciniuz, ii 204. Loſes his new title 
and his life, 205. 

Valens, the brother of the emperor Va- 
lentinian, is aſſociated with him in the 
empire, iv. 215, Obtains from his 
brother the Eaſtern portion of the em- 
pire, 217. His timidity on the revolt 
of Procopius, 222. His character, 
228, Is baptiſed by Eudoxus, and 
patroniſes the Arians, 237. is vin» 
dicated from the charge of perſecu- 
tion, 240. His edict againſt the Egy p- 
tian monks, 242, His war with the 
Goths, 289 Receives the ſuppliant 
Goths into the Roman territories, 
343. His war with them, 355. ls 
defeated and killed at the battle of 
Hadrianople, 368, 369. His eulo- 
gium by Libanius, 370. 

Falens, the Arian biſhop of Murſa, his 
crafty pretenſion to divine revelation, 
iii. 339. 

FValentia, a new province in Britain, ſet- 
tled by Theodoſius, iv. 269 

Falentinian |. his election to the empire, 
and character, iv. 271. Aſſociates 
his brother Valens with him, 216. 
Divides the empire into the Eaft and 
Weſt, and retains the latter, 217. His 
cruelty, 228. His civil ioftitutions, 
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131. His edicts to reftrain the ava- 
rice of the clergy, 242. Chaſtiſes the 
Alemanni, and fortifies the Rhine, 
22, His expedition to Iilyricurn, 
and death, 297, 300. Is vindicated 
from the charge of polygamy, 1bid 

Palentinian II. is inveſted with the Im- 
perial ornaments in his mother's arms, 
on the death of his father, iv. 302. ls 
refuſed, by St. Ambroſe, the privilege 
of a church for him and his mother 
Juſtina, on account of their Arian 

rinciples, v. 37- His flight from the 
invaſion of Maximus, 4g. ls reſtored 
by the emperor Theodoſius, 67. His 
character, 68. His death, 70. 

Falentinian III. is eſtabliſhed emperor of 
the Weſt, by his couſin Theodoſius 
the Younger, vi. 5. 
the guardianſhip of his mother Placi- 
dia, 7. Flies, on the invaſion of Italy 
by Attila, 11g. Sends an embaſſy to 
Attila to purchaſe his retreat, ibid. 
Murders the patrician Ætius, 122. 
Raviſhes the wife of Petronius Max- 
imus, 124, His death, and character, 
125. ; 

Pp, 8 their confuſed ideas of the 
divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, viii. 245. note. 

Valeria, empreſs, widow of Galerius, 
the unfortunate fates of her and her 
mother, ii. 198. 

Palerian is elected cenſor under the em- 
peror Decius, i. 356. His elevation 
to the empire, and his character, 364. 
Is defeated and taken priſoner by Sa- 
por king of Perſia, 386. His treat- 
ment, 390. His inconſiſtent behaviour 
toward the Chriſtians, ii. 372. 

Fandals, ' See Goths. 

w—, Their ſucceiſes in Spain, vi. 10. 
Their expedition into Africa under 
Genſeric, 12. They raiſe a naval 


force and invade Italy, 129. Sack of 


Rome, 134. Their naval depreda- 
tions on the coaſts of the Mediterra- 
nean, 166. Their converſion to the 
Chriſtian religion, 242, Perſecution 
of the Catholics, 249. 

—, Expedition of Beliſarius againſt 
Gelimer, vii. 189 Conqueſt of, 176. 
Their name and diſtinction loſt in 
Africa, 186. Remains of their na- 
tion ſtill found in Germany, 187. 

Varanes. See Balram. | 

Varangians of the north, origin and hiſ- 
tory of, X 194. 

Farronian, the infant ſon of the empe- 
tor Jovian, his hiſtory, iv. 20g, 


Is committed to 


Vataces, John, his long and proſperous 
reign at Nice, xi. 247, 267. His cha- 
racer, 281. 

Vegetius, his remarks on the degeneracy 
of the Roman diſcipline at the time of 
Theodoſius the Great, v. 81. 

Veii, the ſiege of that city, the zra of the 
Roman army firſt receiving regular 
pay, i. 226. 

Venice, foundation of that republic, vi. 
111. Its infant ſtate under the ex- 
archs of Ravenna, viii. 132. Its 
growth and profperity at the time of 
the fourth cruſade, xi. 194. Alliance 
with France, 177. Divides the Greck 
empire with the French, 221. 

Veratius, his mode of obeying the law 
of the twelve tables reſpeQing perſonal 
inſults, viii. 80. ; 

Verina, empreſs, the widow of Leo, de- 
_ Zeno, vii 5. Her turbulent life, 
1814. 

Verena, ſiege of, by Conſtantine the 
Great, ii. 186. Battle of, between 
Stilicho the Roman general, and 
Alaric the Goth, v. 186. 

Verres, why his puniſhment was inade- 
quate to his offences, viii. 86. 

Veſpafian, his prudence in ſharing the 
Imperial dignity with his ſon Titus, 
I. 105. | 

Veftals, Roman, their number, and pe- 
culiar office, v. 84. 

Vetranie, the Roman general in Illyri- 
cum, aſſumes the purple, and enters 
into an alliance with the Gaulifh 
uſurper Magnentius, iii. 145, Is re- 
duced to abdicate his new dignity, 149. 

Victoria exerciſes the government over 
the legions and province of Gaul, ii. 


25. 

Viftery, her ſtatue and altar, in the ſe- 
nate houſe at Rome, deſc;ibed, v. 86. 
The ſenate petitions the Chriſtian em- 
perors t have it reſtored, 87. | 

Vigilantins, the preſbyter, is abuſed by 
Jerom for oppoſing monkiſh ſuperſti- 
tion, v. «1g, note, 

& ba interpreter to the embaſſy ſrom 

heodoſius the younger to Attila, is 
privy to a cheme for the aſlaflination 
of Auila, vi. 71. Is detected by At- 
tila, 73. 

Vigilius purchaſes the papal chair of 
Beliſarius and his wife, vii. 227. In- 
ſtizates the emperor Juſtinian to re- 
ſume the conqueſt of Italy, 360. 

Vine, its progreſs, from the time of Ho- 
mer, i. 75. 


Virgil, 
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Virgil, his fourth eclogue interpreted 
into a prophecy of the coming of the 
Meſſiab, iii. 261. Is the moſt ancient 
writer who mentions the manufacture 
of ſilk, vii. 86. 

Vitalian, the Gothic chief, is treache - 
rouſly murdered at Conſtantinople, 
vii. 64. 

Vitalianus, prætorian præ fect under the 
emperor Maximin, put to death by 
order of the ſenate, i. 268 

Vitelliur, emperor, his chai ater, i. 113. 

Vitiges, general of the Barbarians under 
Theodatus king of italy, is by his 
troops declared king of Italy, vii. 210. 
He beſieges Beliſarius in Rome, 213. 
Is forced to raiſe the ſiege, 231. He 
is beſieged by Beliſarius in Ravenna, 
240. Is taken priſoner in Ravenna, 
244. Conforms to the Athanafian 
faith, and is honou ably ſettled in 
Aſia, 245. His embaſſy to Choſroes 
king of Perſia, 294. 

Vitruvius the architect, his remarks on 
the buildings of Rome, v. 265. 

Vizir, derivation of that appellation, ix. 
245. note, 

Ukraine, deſcription of that country, i. 


352. 

Uldin, king of the Huns, reduces and 
kills Gainas the Goth, v. 371. Is 
driven back by the vigilance of the 
Imperial miniſters, 388. 

Ulphilas, the apoſtle of the Goths, his 
pious labours, vi. 240, Propagated 
Arianiſm, 247. 

Ulpian, the lawyer, placed at the head 
of the council 'of ſtate, under the 
emperor Alexander Severus, i. 215, 
Is murdered by the Prætorian guards, 
220. 

Vocenian law aboliſhed the right of fe- 
male inheritance, viii, 68, How 
evaded, 7 3. 

Voltaire prefers the labarum of Con- 
ſtantine to the angel of Licinius, iii. 
252. note, His reflections on the ex- 
pences of a ſiege, vi. 371. note. 

Portigern, king of South Britain, his 
invitation of the Saxons for afliſtance 
againſt his enemies, vi. 340. 

Vouti, emperor of China, his exploits 
againſt the Huns, iv. 328. 

Up/al, anciently famous for its Gothic 
temple, i. 346. | 

Urban II. pope, patroniſes Peter the 
Hermit in his project for recovering 
the Holy Land, xi. 3. Exhorts the 
people to a cruſade, at the council of 
Clermont, 9. 


Urban V. pope, removes tle papal 
court from Avignon to Rome, xii. 326. 

Urban VI. pope, his diſputed election, 
xii. 327. 

Urſacius, maſter of the offices under the 
emperor Valentinian, occaſions a te- 
volt of the Alemanni by his parſimony, 
iv. 249. 

Urficinus, a Roman general, his treach- 
erous conduct to Sylvanus in Gaul, iii. 
184. ls ſuperſeded in his command 
over the Eaftern provinces, 204. Is 
ſent back again to condud the war 
with Perſia under Sabinijan, ibid, Is 
again diſgraced, 205. 

Urfint, hiſtory of the Roman family of, 
xii. 285, 

Ur ſu'us, treaſurer of the empire under 
Conſtantius, unjuſtly put to death by 
the tribunal of Chalcedon, iv. 43. 

Uſury. See Intereft of money. 


W. 

Walachians, the preſent, deſcendents 
from the Roman ſettlers in ancient 
Dacia, ii. 17. note. 

Wales is ſettled by Britiſh reſugees from 
Saxon tyranny, vi. 346. 351. The 
bards of, 355. 

Vallia is choſen king of the Gothe, v. 
329. He reduces the barbarous inva- 
ders of Spain, 33i. Is leitled in 
Aquitain, 332. 

War and robbery, their difference, ix. 
204. Evolutions and military exerciſe 
of the Greeks, x. 123. Military cha- 
racter of the Saracens, 126. Of the 
Franks and Latins, 128. 

Warburton, biſhop of Glouceſter, his li- 
terary character, iv. 93. note. His la- 
bours to eſtabliſh the miraculous in- 
tercuption to Julian's building the 
temple of Jerulalem, gs. notes. 

Warna, battle of, between the ſultan 
Amurath II. and Ladiſlaus king of 
Hungary and Poland, xil. 142. 

Werdan, the Greek general, defeated by 
the Saracens at Aiznadin. ix. 336. 

Wheat, the average price of, under the 
ſucceſſors of Conſtantine the Great, 
Iv. 130, note. 

Whitaker, Mr. remarks on his account 
of the Iriſh deſcent of the Scottiſh na- 
tion, Iv. 26g. note, 

White, Mr. Arabic profeſſor at Oxford, 
character of his ſermons at Bramp- 
ton's lecture, x. 20. note. 

Wilfrid, the apoſtle of Suſſex, his be- 


nevolent 


GENERAL IN DEX. 


ne volent eſtabliſhment at Selſey, vi. 
le, I. the Bad, king of Sicily, x. 


287. 

* 22 II. che Good, king of Sicily, 
x. 288. 

Windmills, the uſe of, from whence de- 

. rived, xi. 264. note. 

Wine, the uſe of, expreſsly prohibited 
by Manomet, ix. 238, 

Wiſdom of Solomon, when, and by 
whom that book was written, ii 306, 

W olodomir, great prince of Ruffia, mar- 
ries Anne, daughter of the emperor 
Romanus, x. 116. His converſion to 
ang + 211. 

Women, in "hereditary monarchies, al- 
lowed to exerciſe ſovereignty, th ugh 
incapable of ſubordinate ſtate offices, 
i. 213. How treated by the Roman 
civil laws, viii. 81. The Voconian 
law, how evaded, 73. Are not ex- 
cluded from Paradile by Mahomet, 
ix. 442. N 


X. 
Leno bon, his deſcription of the deſert 
of Meſopotamia, iv. 146. 
Terxes, the ſituation of his bridge of 
boats for paſſing over to Europe, 
pointed out, ili. 9. 


V. 
Yermuk, battle of, between the Greeks 
and the Saracens, ix. 36 1. 
Yezdegerd, king of Perſia, his reign the 
ra of the fall of the Safſanian dynaſty, 
and of the religion of Zoroaſter, ix. 


315» 
Yezid, caliph of the Saracens, ix. 295. 


Z. 

Zaber gan invades the Eaſtern empire 
with an army of Bulgarians, vii. 383. 
Is repulſed by Beliſarius, 386. 

Zachary, pope, pronounces the depoſi- 
fition of Childeric king of France, 
and the appointment of Pepin to ſue- 
ceed him, ix. 132. 


THE EN D. 


Zan, brother of Gelimer the Vandal 
uſurper, conquers Sardinia, vii. 172. 

Is recalled to affiſt his brother, tld 
Is killed, 174 

Zara, a city on the Sclavonian coaſt, 
reduced by the cruſaders for the re- 
public of Venice, xi. 182, 

Zenghi, ſultan, his valour and conqueſts, 
xi. 110. 

Zeno, emperor of the Eaſt, receives a 
ſurrender of the Imperial government 
of the Weſtern empire, from the ſe- 
nate of Rome, vi. 202. The viciffi- 
tudes of his life and reign, vii, 4. His 
Henot con, viii. 281. 

Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, her charac- 
ter and hiſtory, ii. 27. 

Zingts, firſt emperor of the Moguls and 
Tartars, parallel between him and 
Attila, king of the Huns, vi. 38. His 
propoſal for improving his conqueſts 
in China, 48. His birth and early mi- 
litary exploits, xi. 366, His laws, 368. 
His invaſion of China, 351. Cariſme, 
Tranſoxiana, and Perſia, 372, His 
death, 375. 

Zigiat, a noble Sarmatian, is made king 
of that nation by the emperor Con- 
ſtantius, iii. 193. 

Zobeir, the Saracen, his bravery in the 
invaſion of Africa, ix. 390. 

Zoe, firſt the concubine, becomes the 
fourth wife of the emperor Leo the 
philoſopher, ix. 49. 

Zee, wife of Romanus III. and Michael 
IV. emperors, ix. 61. | 

Zoreaſter, the Perſian prophet, bis high 
antiquity, i. 284. note, Abridgment 
o his theology, 286. Provides for 
the encouragement of agriculture, 
289. Afﬀigns tythes to the Prieſts, 
292, 

Zofomur, his repreſentation of the op- 
preſſion of the luſtral contribution, 
iii. 93. | 

Zuinglius, the reformer, his conceptions 
of the Euc 


hariſt, x. 165. 
Zurich, brief hiſtory of that city, xii. 
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